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To organize the religious forces of the world so. -~ 

that the weight of all Churches and Christians can be 
. brought to bear upon the relations of governments 
and peoples to’ the end that the spirit of peace and 
good-will may prevail, and that there may be substi- 
tuted arbitration for war in the settlement of interna-— 
tional disputes; friendship in place of suspicion and - 
hate; co-operation instead of ruinous competition ; and 
a spirit of service and sacrifice rather than that of 
— greed and gain in all transactions between the nations. 
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-A SHORT HISTORY OF THE WORLD ALLIANCE. 

In this the first number of “World Friendship,” which is 
to be the organ in America for the World Alliance for Interna- 
tional Friendship Through the Churches, a word or two should 
be said about the inception of this organization which is so full 
of promise. 

In the Fall of 1913, Andrew Carnegie, who more than any 
other man in the world had an eye for the best channels 
through which to use his money for human betterment, said to 
a group-of churchmen, “The peace of the world lies in the hand 
of the churches more than anywhere else.” It was not long before 
he had called together a group of twenty-nine men and én- 
trusted them with two million dollars, the income of which 
was to be used through the churches for the promotion of 
international goodwill. These trustees incorporated under the 
name of “The Church Peace Union” (Founded by Andrew 
Carnegie). 

Mr. Carnegie offered no suggestions whatever about the 
use of this income, but he did continually say during the weeks 
preceding the gift, that he thought one of the best things that 
could be done would be to bring together a group of the 
leaders of the churches from all the world to consider what the 
united churches of the world could do to further international 
peace. The trustees agreed with Mr. Carnegie that this would 
be the most fitting celebration of the creation of the endow- 
ment, and so the first appropriation made from the funds was 
for a conference of about one hundred of the leading clergy- 
men and church workers of the world in August of 1914. 

Consequently, on the first two days of August—the very 
days on which the war broke out—some sixty religious leaders 
from practically every nation of Europe and from America as- 
sembled at Constance, Germany. Out of this meeting, held on 
the very opening days of the war, the World Alliance for 
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International Friendship Through the Churches was formed. 
The group was forced to leave Constance before its sessions 
were completed, so it adjourned to London and everybody who 
possibly could proceeded to England, and another day’s ses- 
sion was held in the old Westminster Hotel, London, where 
the plans of the World Alliance were perfected. 

These plans were as follows: first, an International Com- 
mittee of about sixty was created, with proportionate repre- 
sentation from the various countries represented. The Chair- 
man was J. Allen Baker, M.P., and the Vice-Chairman Dr. 
William Pierson Merrill. The Honorary Secretaries were Dr. 
Frederick Lynch and Sir Willoughby Dickinson. It was then 
decided that every country should establish a council of its 
own, all these national councils converging in the international 
organization. . 

It might be thought that nothing could be done during the 
period of the war, but as the war went on the need of such 
organization of the churches was more keenly felt than ever, 
with the result that in England more than 6,000 members were 
added to its council, while in America local committees have 
been created throughout the whole country, and the American 
Council has carried on a campaign of education and propa- 
ganda during the last two years nationwide, at an expendi- 
ture of, over $100,000. It co-operated with The Church Peace 
Union, the Federal Council of Churches and the League to 
Enforce Peace in the great campaign on the churches and the 
moral aims of the war. 

Now the war is over. The International Committee has 
held another meeting, this time in Holland, of which an ac- 
count appears on page 12 of this issue, and new councils have 
been created in various lands, and everywhere the Alliance 
is undertaking a great campaign to enlist the members of the 
churches in a concerted effort to so promote international 
goodwill that the thought of war shall be expunged from the 
minds of the people and the thought of brotherhood shall take 
its place. Furthermore, although the League of Nations has 
come into being, yet no machinery, however perfect, however 
advanced beyond machinery which it has supplanted, can work 
unless it is infused with the right spirit, so the Alliance will 
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set as one of its chief tasks the infusing of that spirit of un- 
selfishness and co-operation into the League of Nations that 
shall make it the perfect expression of a new attitude of 
nations towards one another. 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE WORLD ALLIANCE. 
BY HENRY A. ATKINSON. 

Why have a new organization in the field asking for mem- 
berships? 

This is a question that presents itself to almost every per- 
son who is invited to join any organization. Thé World Alli- 
ance, in asking for memberships in all of the principal centers of 
the world, believes that it has a reason for its existence, a 
work to do of paramount importance in this period of recon- 
struction, and a method by which it can secure results with a 
minimum of machinery and a maximum of efficiency. 

The Alliance is,an international organization, with an ex- 
ecutive committee made up of representatives of fourteen 
countries. Dr. Nasmyth, the International Organizer, is now 
in Europe engaged in establishing new councils. He will visit 
Greece and the Balkan States, and these nations will send 
representatives to the World Conference, which is to be held 
in Switzerland the last of August. 

There are ten reasons why every man and woman who 
loves peace and believes that it can be secured only through 
concerted action in all the countries of the world to secure 
justice and righteousness should join the Alliance: 

1. Friendship is developed only through effort. A wise 
man has said: “I keep my friendships in repair.” He was wise, 
and became justly popular. We have organized the world 
for war—and we have had war. If we organize the world 
for peace we will get peace. 

2. Ignorance is the foe of peace. We do not know other 
countries and their people, and think we dislike them. To 
know each other is to learn respect for each other. Ignorance 
can be cured only through organization. 

3. One million members in all the countries of the world 
furnishes at once the means for a world-wide campaign of 
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education. There are magazines now being published by the 
World Alliance in eight countries. A large amount of the ma- 
terial published in these magazines will be syndicated, and 
thus the members in all the countries become intimately ac- 
quainted with what is being done by the Alliance. : 

4. Membership gives a means for the right kind of pub- 
licity throughout the world. 

5. The propaganda value of such an organization can be 
readily appreciated. This word propaganda has a bad sig- 
nificance in many minds simply because the means for spread- 
ing information has been so largely controlled by selfish in- 
terests. The World Alliance proposes to create an agency 
whereby the best in national and international affairs can be 
made a subject of common knowledge throughout the world. 

6. The Alliance directs its affairs through our Interna- 
tional Committee. Each nation elects its own members on 
this committee. The members of the National Council do the 
electing. We need a wide-spread and representative member- 
ship in order that the organization may be truly democratic. 

7. Membership in the Alliance gives~power, and adds 
weight to any international action taken by the body. Sup- 
pose we had a million members in the organization, all work- 
ing for a common end. Do you suppose that Governments 
would lightly ignore the opinions and convictions of such a 
group? 

8. Membership in the Alliance will help each nation to 
put its own house in order. Here in America we have as 
specific objects for the Alliance the following: 


To stimulate discussion with a view to intelli- 
gent judgment on problems of world justice, world 
friendship, world organization, and a League of Na- 
tions. 

To foster just and friendly relations between our 
country and all other nations, especially China and 
Japan, also Mexico, and the other nations of the Wes- 
tern Hemisphere, and to defeat the attempt now be-. 
ing made to stir up enmity and discord between the 
white and yellow races. 
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To foster right relations between the foreign-born 
and native groups in America. 

To enlist and organize the churches and Christians 
of America for concerted action in matters of inter- 
national righteousness and goodwill through the 
medium of our Local Committees on Co-operation 
with the World Alliance. 


9. America must be organized adequately. If there are 
to be one million members in the World Alliance America 
must have one hundred thousand. Such a group can make 
itself felt here and we must not forget that our nation is now 
a part of the world. To fail in world leadership at this junc- 
ture of world affairs is to prove ourselves unworthy of our 
glorious past and make us a traitor to the peace and welfare 
of the world of to-morrow. 

10. Membership confers rights and shows that all who 
give are willing to assume their just responsibilities. The 
church has never had a greater opportunity than right now. 
Men and women of goodwill have never been offered such a 
splendid chance to invest life and influence in a cause that is 
so well worth while. 


THE CHURCH AND INTERNATIONALISM. 
BY WILLIAM PIERSON MERRILL. 


The Church of Christ has a clear and deep interest in the 
establishment of an international order of justice and good- 
will, for these definite reasons, among others: 

1. Jesus Christ is not only Saviour of individuals, but 
Lord of the world’s life. His principles of brotherhood, serv- 
ice and the ethics of love afe to be applied to all human rela- 
tions; and He will never be Lord at all until He is Lord of all. 

2. Christianity is defective until it thus dominates all 
of organized life. No individual can be wholly a Christian 
until the home in which he lives is Christian. No home can 
be wholly Christian until its neighborhood or city is Christian. 
No city can be wholly Christian until the nation is Christian. 
No nation can be wholly Christian until the international 
order is Christian. 
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3. There are many forward movements for reforms in 
the treatment of women and children, for justice of laboring 
men, and the like, which can never be perfectly achieved in 
any one country, but require international co-operation and 
an organized world. Believing in these causes the Church 
must serve the cause of internationalism, which is a vital ele- 
ment in their success. 

4. The greatest enterprise in which the Church is inter- 
ested is profoundly affected by the Christian or un-Christian 
character of international relationships. The greatest ob- 
stacle to Foreign Missions, next to the un-Christian conduct 
of men and women from professedly Christian lands, is the 
un-Christian conduct of professedly Christian nations in their 
relations with one another. 

5. The outworking of a right international order gives 
to the Church its best promise of recovering its lost interna- 
tional character. 

The Church was once an international institution. It is 
now divided into national Churches. The only hope that it 
may again become, as its Founder meant it to be, one brother- 
hood transcending all divisions, lies in the outworking of a 
true international order, so that Christians can be interna- 
tional in spirit and act without ceasing to be patriotic. 

6. The establishment of an international order, and the 
strong maintenance of it, demand exactly what the Church 
professes to be able to contribute. 

Real, strong and lasting internationalism is no achievement 
of legislation, agreements, covenants, understandings merely. 
There must be a spirit to give life to these bones, a great fund 
of goodwill, a strong and growing spirit of faith. The very 
function of the Church is to contribute to human society the 
faith which is its breath of life. And the present time offers 
to the Church a chance to demonstrate its spiritual power on 
an unprecedented scale by putting behind the League of Na- 
tions the force of goodwill, faith and love, without which it 
will fail. : 

The true social function of the Christian Church was 
never better stated than by an anonymous writer of the sec- 
ond century: 
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“What the soul is in the body that are Christians in the 
world. For the soul holds the body together, and Christians 
hold the world together.” 

To achieve and maintain a true international order is a 
holy undertaking, in which Christians and the Christian 
Church should find one of their supreme opportunities and 
joys. ; 


THE CHURCHES OF AMERICA AND THE FAR 
EASTERN PROBLEM. 


BY SIDNEY L. GULICK. 


How to make right the relations of the white and yellow races 
is the great problem of the decades ahead of us. The main- 
tenanee of Christian relations with Japan and China, as well 
as the successful prosecution of missionary work in those 
lands, is intimately dependent on our treatment of Asia and 
of Asiatics who are among us. This problem should not be 
left exclusively to politicians to discuss and decide on nar- 
row, nationalistic and economic considerations. Christians 
should study it from the standpoint of the teachings and prin- 
ciples of Jesus, and should find a Christian solution. No un- 
Christian solution can be right or permanent. 

Several aspects of this question need serious and prompt 
attention. They involve the moral character of our nation, 
in the establishment of right and friendly relations with other 
nations. 

1. Our Government makes treaties with all Governments, 
including those of Japan and China, in which mutual pledges 
are given to protect the lives and property of citizens who 
may be traveling or residing within their respective jurisdic- 
tions. Congress, however, has never enacted appropriate 
legislation whereby the Federal Administration can fulfil these 
pledges. 

2. The treaty with China of 1880 made provision where- 
by the United States might temporarily suspend, “but may not ab- 
solutely prohibit,” Chinese labor immigration to the United States. 
Two of the Articles pledged “most favored nation” treatment. 
We have, nevertheless, made the temporary suspension perma- 
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nent and absolute, and we have completely disregarded the pro- 
visions for “most favored nation” treatment. In 1888 the Su- 
preme Court decided a test case. The judgment was that 
“the Scott Act is in contravention of the treaties” of 1868 and 
of 1880. The Act was, nevertheless, upheld as legal, because 
it was the last act of Congress, yet the statement was added, 
....“This court is not a censor of the morals of the other de- 
partments of Government.” ~It was good law, but bad in- 
ternational morals! 

To keep faith with China, and to act as a Christian nation 
should, those laws should be repealed. But before this will 
be possible new and adequate laws dealing with the whole im- 
migration question in a Christian way will have to be enacted. 

3. A fresh outburst of anti-Japanese feeling on the Pacific 
Coast has developed. Agitators are urging Congress to adopt 
a program of un-American and dangerous legislation that 
cannot fail to embitter the relations between America and 
Japan. 

4. Our present immigration and naturalization laws are 
discriminatory and humiliating to Asiatics, and are resented. 
They give occasion to, and invite, repeated anti-Asiatic agita- 
tion and the enactment of laws against aliens “ineligible for- 
citizenship.” These discriminatory laws ought to be repealed. 
Yet it is difficult to see how they can be, unless comprehensive 
immigration and naturalization laws are enacted, which, while 
dealing equally with every people on general principles, will, at 
the same time, afford real safety to the Pacific Coast from the 
dangers of large immigration from Asia. 

The issue at bottom is this: : 

Do the Churches and the Christian leaders in America seri- 
ously desire to establish the Kingdom of Christ in interna- 
tional and inter-racial relations? Have they the supreme con- 
viction which made Washington great, that our country is to 
be an instrument of God in the service of the whole world? 
Have they the determined will to deal justly with the “stranger 
in the land” according to Scriptural injunction? 

If these are, indeed, their desires, their convictions and 
their will, they will not let the Asiatic situation drift any 
longer. 
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1, They will study with intense earnestness the problem 
of the relations of the white and yellow races from the stand- 
point of the teachings of Jesus; and, 

2. They will unite as citizens in urging Congress to 
enact proper laws: 


(a) Enabling the Federal Government to 
keep its treaty obligations for the pro- 
tection of aliens; and, 

(b) Dealing comprehensively and equitably 
with immigration and naturalization, and 
repealing laws that are discriminatory 
and humiliating. 


If responsible Christian leaders take active interest in these 
momentous questions and become conscious of responsibility 
for them, then the mass of the Christians will have the same 
attitude. Effective action will be secured on Christian prin-" 
ciples. Anti-Asiatic agitations will diminish, and finally cease. 
The danger of a terrible, pagan, world convulsion will pass 
away. For the Churches will have done their duty in the 
realm of their greatest responsibility and opportunity—the 
establishment of the Kingdom of God in international affairs. 


LEVELING THE MOUNTAIN OF WAR. 


BY CHARLES E, JEFFERSON. 


“If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say unto 
this mountain, Remove hence to yonder place; and it shall remove.”— 
Matt. 17: 20. 

War is a mountain—one of the most massive and immov- 
able of all the barriers which have ever stood in the way of 
progress. Through the last fifty years that mountain has 
been clearly seen by’all men possessed of eyes. It stood year 
after year huge and horrible and threatening on the horizon, 
and it was impossible for thoughtful men to get their eyes 
off of it. It was seen to be a devil. Men knew the havoc it 
would certainly work. For thousands of years mankind had 
had practical experience with the disposition and habits of 
war, and no one was left in ignorance of what war, when 
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once unchained, would do. .But notwithstanding we saw our- 
selves coming constantly nearer to war, none of the world’s 
‘ rulers or diplomats believed that war could be abolished. It 
was a mountain, and who can get rid of a mountain? <A 
mountain is deep rooted, massive, lofty and immovable. The 
best thing to do is to give it a permanent place on your 
map. “War is a biological necessity,” men said. That is a 
way of saying in scientific jargon that war is a mountain. 
Others said that war is “a political necessity.” That is a 
way of speaking of mountains in the lingo of diplomats. Some 
went so far as to assert that war is a divine necessity—a 
method devised by the Almighty for the cultivation of those 
traits of character in which He is well pleased. This is a 
pious way of saying that war is a mountain. Since war, then, 
is a part of our human landscape, just as Mount Hermon is 
a part of the landscape of Syria, the only sensible thing to 
‘do is to prepare for war. That was the logical conclusion. 
War was'something that could not be gotten rid of, and so 
preparedness was the only policy which promised security. 
The wisdom of the policy was apparent to all diplomats and 
princes. And so all the nations zealously prepared. They 
made no effort to sweep the mountain away. They got ready 
to die heroically when the mountain should be reached. All — 
the nations prepared—Great Britain, France, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Russia, Japan and the United States. Every Gov- 
ernment made as extensive and costly preparations as its 
people would sanction. All agreed to the maxim that if you 
wish to preserve the peace you must prepare for war. Of 
course, it was a stupid policy. It is amazing that any rational 
creature could ever have believed it would succeed. That 
is the line of least resistance—building up huge armies and 
navies—and so the nations moved in that direction. They 
_were not strong enough to move a mountain, and so they 
squandered their time on molehills. They held two Hague 
Conferences, but the conferences did not venture to say to 
the mountain: “Remove hence to yonder place.” They were 
dominated by distinguished Generals and Admirals, in whose 
philosophy it was written that war is a mountain which can- 
not be moved, and so, most of the time of the two Hague 
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Conferences was spent in considering measures for curbing 
the ferocities of war, in laying down new rules under which 
contending armies were to fight. All sorts of anthills were 
industriously leveled with great eclat and amid the jubilations 
of those who were too blind to see that the one thing of su- 
preme importance for the consideration of the Hague Con- 
ferences was the annihilation of war. War is an infernal 
enemy of mankind. Its temper cannot be altered, its habits 
cannot be changed. To the end it will remain what it has 
_ been from the beginning—a cruel, bloody, damning piece of 
barbarism. War must be removed from the planet. It has 
no rightful place here. This earth belongs to God. God is a 
« God of love, and therefore He hates war. To Him war is a 
grimy, grizzly, ferocious demon. It is the business of the 
Church of Christ to cast out demons, and therefore the 
Church, if loyal to Christ, can never accept the doctrine that 
war is a necessity, or that it is ordained of God. Everywhere 
and always it must say that war must go. The last great war 
would never have been fought had the leaders of the nations 
had faith as a grain of mustard seed. They would 
have said to this mountain, “Remove!” and the mountain 
would have removed. Alas! what a price we have to pay 
for our unbelief! The war was counted unavoidable, and so 
we all prepared for it, and the result was we received exactly 
according to our preparations. The preparations were on a 
vast and expensive scale, and so the war was of unprecedented 
dimensions. It burnt up over two hundred billion dollars, 
and dug nearly ten million graves, and loaded all the partici- 
pating nations with burdens which will be heavy at the end 
*of the third generation. If the war has taught us nothing 
else, surely-it should teach us this, that war is a mountain which 
must be removed. Let no man say it cannot be removed. 
The man who says that is not a true friend of Christ. “If you 
have faith nothing shall be impossible to you.” That is the 
way He spoke, and speaks, and he that hath ears to hear let 
-him hear! Even now the temptation is once more to fix our 
mind upon the anthills—the questions of indemnities and 
punishment of culprits, and the fixing of- boundaries—and 
allow our attention to wander away from the one big prob- 
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lem to which every follower of Christ should bend his mind 
—How can we abolish war? How can we cast out this 
devil? How can we remove this mountain? One thing is 
certain—namely, that war is never going to be abolished 
until men in large numbers believe it can be. If we do-not 
possess the necessary faith then war will continue indefinitely 
to maul and plague and curse the nations of the earth. 


THE WORLD ALLIANCE AT THE HAGUE. 


On October 1, 1919, a group of sixty clergymen and laymen 
took possession of the beautiful Chateau, “Oud Wassenaer,” 
about three miles from the centre of The Hague, for a week’s 
conference. It was the International Committee of the World 
Alliance for International Friendship through the Churches. 
The meeting had peculiar significance from the fact that it 
was the first meeting of the representatives of all the Protes- 
tant Churches since the war, and more especially from the 
fact that five of the leading men in the German churches met 
with the leaders of the Churches of America, Great Britain, 
France, Belgium and Italy. Of course, much of the time 
was given to planning for the future, but some resolutions 
were passed, which had wide circulation in Europe. These 
resolutions dealt with the following subjects among others: 

1. Foreign Missions. This resolution was the result of a long 
debate on the action of the Peace Conference on German Mis- 
sions. It did not seem desirable to criticize the action of the 
Peace Conference, but the resolution did express the wish 
that the whole problem should be immediately studied, with 
the aim of securing a just settlement and that the way might’ 
soon be opened for the resumption of the German missionary 
societies’ valuable work. 

2. League of Nations. The League of Nations was unani- 
mously endorsed, but emphasis was placed on the fact that 
without the co-operation of the religious forces of mankind, 
and without the nations realizing their common brotherhood 
no political machinery would achieve success. 

3. Declaration of Principles. These may be summed up 
as follows: Society must be rebuilt on Christian Foundations; 
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the mind of Christ must be expressed in international relation- 
ships as well as personal; the time has come for the Churches 
to insist that nations practise brotherhood, and that only 
therein lies any hope for permanent peace; the unity of 
Christ’s disciples must be more and more emphasized. 

The committee voted to meet again in August, 1920, at 
-Geneva. Arrangements are now being made for that meet- 
ing, and it is hoped that several representatives of the Eastern 
Churches will be present. Dr. Arthur J. Brown and Dr. Lynch 
spent two afternoons with Mr, Venizelos in London, and he 
was so desirous of having the Eastern Churches present at 
Geneva that he promised his personal help in bringing this 
to pass. 


THREE IMPORTANT WORLD CONFERENCES TO 
MEET IN GENEVA NEXT AUGUST. 


There are to be three conferences in Geneva this coming 
August, which will be of great international significance. The 
first is a meeting being called by the Committee on Ecumeni- 
cal Conference of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ, made up of delegates from the National Councils and 
federations of the various countries of Europe and from the 
United States. This meeting will be called for August 9th 
and 10th, and will consider the advisability of assembling a 
great ecumenical conference of the churches of the world one 
or two years hence to consider the common world tasks facing 
Christianity. This council would probably be on a large scale, 
and the question of writing the Eastern churches will come up. 

The second gathering will be that of the World Conference 
on Faith and Order, which will meet on August 12th and 
continue in session for probably two weeks. The attendance 
of delegates from the Eastern churches to this conference 
is already assured. About two hundred representatives from 
all over the world will discuss the problem of Christian Unity, 
the conference being practically confined to this one subject. 

Immediately following the Conference on Faith and Order 
comes the meeting of the International Committee of the 
World Alliance for International Friendship Through the 
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Churches. This group consists of about ten delegates from 
America, ten from England, ten from France and ten 
from Germany, with smaller delegations from Italy, 
Greece, Japan and other nations—nearly a hundred in all. 
This committee will discuss the co-operation of the Christian 
forces of the world in reconstruction and reconciliation, and 
in securing such a Christian world order as will promote justice, 
brotherhood and lasting peace. It will also consider the estab- 
lishment of local councils in every country of Christendom. 
American preachers or others interested in the promotion of 
unity and goodwill will be welcomed, we are sure, as guests 
to all these conferences. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS ON INTERNATIONALISM 
WITH WHICH ALL LEADERS OF RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT SHOULD BE ACQUAINTED. 


THE. ARMY: AND~RELIGION. --Edited “by Prof. D.~S. 
Cairns of Aberdeen University. Association Press. 

This book, published in England in October, 1919, aroused 
more discussion than almost any other book, published since 
the beginning of the war. A committee was set up by the 
Y. M. C. A. of England, with the Bishop of Winchester as 
chairman and Prof, Cairns.as secretary, to study the religious 
condition of the young men of England. They sent out a 
questionnaire to hundreds of officers, chaplains and soldiers in 
the British army, and this book is an analysis of the replies, 
and also an outlook upon the future of the Church and re- 
ligion in England, based upon the answers. Its chief con- 
clusion is that the ignorance of the average Englishman about 
Christianity and the Church is colossal, and that one thing 
which the Church needs to revive more than anything else 
is its teaching function. 


RELIGION AMONG AMERICAN MEN: As Revealed by a 
study of Conditions in the Army. Association Press. 
This volume, written simultaneously with the’ English 

book mentioned above, is not quite such an exhaustive study 

of the situation, but it comes to about the same conclusion. 
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The study was undertaken by the Committee on the War 
and Religious Outlook, set up by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. It also undertook a great 
deal of special investigation by questionnaire and personal 
interview, and its findings are valuable, inasmuch as the 
American army was a perfect cross-section of thd young 
manhood of America. The same ignorance in matters per- 
taining to Christianity and the Church was manifested, and 
the authors came to the same conclusion. This book also 
contains some valuable chapters: upon the effect of the war 
religiously upon the men who participated in it, and also 
upon the prevalence of vice and other forms of immorality. 
It also has a very interesting chapter on the religion held by the 
_ average young man in America. 


CHRISTIANITY AND INTERNATIONALISM. By Rev. 
William Pierson Merrill, D.D. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 

This is a series of lectures covering the whole problem 
of bringing the relationships of nations under the rule and 
dominion of Jesus Christ. Its main contention is that there 
is but one ethic in the world, the same for nations and for 
individuals, that there can never be a stable, just and happy 
world, a world without wars, until the nations follow that 
same Golden Rule and that same principle of service which 
all good men follow everywhere. 


WHAT THE WAR HAS TAUGHT US. By Rev. Charles 
E, Jefferson, D.D. Fleming H. Revell Co. 


This is an extremely suggestive book and very broad in 
its scope. , First of all it shows how the war has reinforced 
certain older doctrines that some had thought left behind and 
abandoned. It shows how those who left God out of account 
were mistaken. It brings out with great force that Jesus 
Christ knew what He was talking about, and war has taught 
very plainly that there is no civilization that can endure 
which is not established on those principles which He de- 
clared to be eternal. It also calls attention to some new truths 
which the war has taught us. 
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LAY RELIGION. By Henry T. Hodgkin of London. The 
“Macmillan Company. 


This is an exceedingly suggestive book written by one of 
the leading laymen in the English Churches. Dr. Hodgkin is 
one of the great leaders in missions and in the student move- 
ment in Great Britain. He is dissatisfied with the position 
the Church has taken during the last few years on interna- 
tional and economic problems. He feels that laymen are 
going to have an appreciation of Christianity which is closer 
to Christ’s teachings than that held by the Church. But he 
writes the book in the hope that the Church and its leaders 
will learn the lesson of the war and address themselves at — 
once to applying the teachings of Jesus Christ to every 
problem of life. 


THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF THE PEACE. 
By John Maynard Keynes. Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 


This is a volume which no one can afford to miss, whether 
he agrees with its conclusions or not. Mr. Keynes was 
the financial adviser to the British delegation to the Peace 
Conference at Paris. He feels that the results of the Peace 
Conference were an absolute failure. He says the Treaty 
was born out of vindictiveness rather than out of an attempt 
to reconstruct a Europe that should be happy and peaceful. 
He attempts to show that the enforcement of the Treaty as 
it stands means the ruin of the allied countries as well as of 
Germany. Incidentally it is a very interesting picture of 
some of the meetings of the “Big Four” at the President’s 
house in Paris. Mr. Keynes believes that the President 
started in, intending to conclude peace on the basis of his 
high ideals, but that he was absolutely at the mercy of a 
group of old diplomats bent on humiliating Germany first 
of all, and having no faith in his idealism or in anything else 
except the old type of militarism and balance of power. 
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THE WORLD ALLIANCE AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


In the last issue of “World Friendship” we called atten- 
tion to the great progress that the British Council of the 
World Alliance had made during the war. Word has just 
come to us that they have secured the services of a National 
Organizer, who is to devote his time to securing new members 
to the World Alliance throughout England and Scotland, and to 
organizing local groups. In the same mail comes a sermon from 
the chairman of the British group, the Rt. Rev. William Moore 
Ede, Dean of Worcester, on the subject of Christian Unity and 
International Goodwill. This appeal is so logical and suggestive 
that we are printing it here as a sort of message from the British 
group to the American. It reads as follows: 

Why has the Church failed to effect unity of conviction 
and unity in the way of life consequent on that conviction in 
the so-called Christian nations. One reason is that the testi- 
meny of the Church loses force and cogency from its divisions. 
We do not allude so much to those divisions at home, with which 
we are familiar and which we rightly call “unhappy divisions.” 
We refer more particularly to the divisions which arise from 
difference of nationality. The Church of England has little 
knowledge of and is little accustomed to co-operate with the 
Church of Sweden, or the Church of Russia, or Germany, or 
Italy, or Greece. This absence of common testimony and 
common co-operation for upholding the eternal principles of 
Justice, Brotherhood, and Love and the Christian Ideal “has 
to a large extent eons Christian power for good in the 
general life of humanity.” 

Some who realized the importance of securing for universal 
principles the universal testimony of the whole Christian world 
were before the war working to secure the active co-operation 
of all sections of the Christian Church in all nations, so that 
in all lands the Churches should use their influence with 
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peoples, parliaments and governments of the world to bring 
about friendly relations between the nations, and thus along 
the path of peaceful civilization reach that universal goodwill 
which Christianity has taught men to aspire after. 

But what irony! The first meeting of the representatives 
of the Churches was convened for August, 1914, and as the 
delegates were praying for justice, brotherhood and love, the 
first troop trains of the Germans’ mobilization were rumbling 
by the building where they were assembled. Well do we re- 
member the scorn which the station master of Constance 
conveyed into the expression “Peace delegates.” 

Five years have passed since that day, and as we look 
around upon the havoc that has been wrought there is none who 
will not admit that it would have been better had the states- 
men of Europe followed the teachings of Christ, rather than 
endeavor to rule the world by force. 

In the face of the display of military power, we, as we 
stood on the station platform, seemed but feeble folk, but God 
often chooses the foolish of the world to confound the wise, 
and the weak things of this world to confound the mighty. 

Notwithstanding the war, those who believed that wnited 
action and united testimony on the part of the Churches was 
needed kept their organization alive, extended their membership 
in Great Britain and the United States and in the neutral 
countries. Last Autumn members of the committees from 
seventeen nations, representing various sections of the Chris- 
tian Church, met together in Holland and took counsel to- 
gether as to how the Churches in the different nations could 
co-operate in witness to the world of their conviction that 
righteousness, justice and love are eternal principles of God’s 
world, and that in their application is the only hope of the 
world’s salvation. 

May we, as chairman of the British Council of the Alliance 
for the promotion of friendship and international unity 
through the Churches, commend the work of the Alliance to 
your sympathy, ask on its behalf your prayers and your co- 
operation. 

If the representatives of labor realize the necessity of re- 
constructing their international organization which was 
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broken by the war in order to further their common ideals, 
how much more necessary is it for the Christian Church to 
re-establish its unity, and draw together all Christians of all 
nations to work for their common ideals. The need for such 
action is urgent and the times are ripe. All thoughtful people 
recognize that one problem which transcends all ‘others is 
how to secure permanent peace. Only the other day the 
women of Germany told the women of England that the great 
problem to which they would give their attention would be 
the all-important one of how to bring about peace. There 
can be no permanent peace till the nations are convinced that 
the principles for which the Church of Christ stands are 
eternal principles, and that in following them lies the way of 
salvation—that unity in the spirit of Christ is the bond of 
peace. 


CALIFORNIA AND THE JAPANESE. 


A Letter from Dr. Atkinson. 


Dear Mr. Editor: 
; I am here in California in the midst of a most interesting situ- 
ation. Iam taking the opportunity of visiting many of the places 
I knew as a boy. At that time—some thirty-five years ago—all of 
the people of California were bitterly opposed to the Chinese. 
As young citizens we considered it a mark of true Americanism 
to be able to hit a Chinaman, with every brick thrown. The 
person who did not join in the cry “The Chinese must go!” was 
looked upon with suspicion. Then the “Geary Act” was passed, 
excluding Chinese from California. The main criticism against 
the Chinese at that time was that they persisted in living to them- 
selves. Every city and town had its “Chinatown,” where it was 
reported that in the dark underground passages mysterious things 
happened that were detrimental to the best interests of the com- 
munity. In those days it was common to hear some such 
statement as this: “If the Chinaman would only mix with the 
American people he would be all right,” but “for ways that are 
dark and tricks that are vain the heathen Chinee is peculiar” ; 
on the other hand, the Japanese is “a fine little fellow. There is 
nothing mysterious or slinking about him; he is more like the 
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ideal of what a man ought to be.” Therefore you may imagine 
my surprise when I hear Californians belittling and belaboring 
the Japanese, and at the same time praising the Chinese. I heard 
dozens of people say, “We Californians have always liked the 
Chinaman; he is such a good hand to attend to his own business ; 
he lives to himself, but the Japanese insists on mixing up with 
the community, and is entirely too familiar in his attitude. We 
have no use for the Japanese. He wants to be a white man, but 
we propose to keep California for the real white people!” 

I would not be so much impressed by these statements did 
I not hear from one end of the State to the other that it is seri- 
ously proposed to ask the Government to lift the restrictions 
against Chinese immigration and allow half a million Chinese 
coolies to be brought into California to do the work of the State. 

I am satisfied that the fundamental cause of all race hatred 
is economic rather than biological. In those places where there 
is real antagonism to the Japanese I find that they (the Japanese) 
outnumber the white people, or there is a fear in the community 
that they might outnumber them. 

One of the charges made against the Japanese is that they 
are deliberately planning to usurp all the land in California and 
gain all the economic good therefrom; that instead of the immi- 
gration of Japanese to California being promoted by the desire. 
of the individual Japanese to better his condition, it is a deep- 
laid plot of the Japanese Government to control the western coast 
of the United States. Anyone who knows the situation in Japan, 
and the genius of the Japanese people for pioneering, and will 
take the trouble to compare the climate of Japan with that of 
California, will readily see why California should be attractive 
to the Japanese immigrant. Japan is a friendly nation, and knows. 
perfectly well that she can gain more through maintaining amic- 
able relationship with the United States than by deliberately seek- 
ing a quarrel with her strongest rival on the Pacific. 

It is also charged that the gentleman’s agreement by which 
Japanese laborers are excluded from the country is disregarded. 
The Board of Control of California is now at work on a report 
which is to be made to the Governor, and will be printed in a 
short time. This report will give the exact facts. I think it is 
probably true, from reports I have received from men in whom 
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I have every confidence, that some Japanese have come to 
California as students and then have immediately become 
laborers. I was told of one case where three young men came 
in this way and are now working for a white man near 
Stockton. When the report of the Board of Control is pub- 
lished and the facts are known, negotiations should then be 
opened with the Government of Japan and the gentleman’s 
agreement strengthened in such a way that it will appeal to 
the best elements in both countries, and then efforts be made 
to keep it strictly enforced. Let us either do this or else 
abandon it and let the United States and Japan enter into 
some agreement that will meet the situation. This’ question 
should be settled by the highest agencies of both Govern- 
ments, and the discussion of it should not be left to the selfish 
politician and venal newspapers. If the gentleman’s agree- 
ment is being violated facts can be secured which will prove 
its violation. If such facts cannot be secured we must assume 
in the interest of justice and fairness that Japan is living up 
to her agreement. : 

Another charge is that the high birth-rate of the Japanese 
in California is the result of an agreement on the part of 
the Japanese Government with her immigrants to California, 
whereby the fathers of new-born children are enabled to evade > 
the law which forbids the Japanese from buying land in the 
State. The birth-rate of the Japanese is high, but this is 
always true of all pioneer people. Japan is trying to meet 
California more than half way. She has put an end to the 
“picture brides” and seems willing to make any reasonable 
concessions to meet the fear or even the prejudice of the 
Californians. 

There is a danger to America in unlimited immigration 
from Asiatic countries. European civilization has always 
suffered when it has come into clash with the civilization of 
the Orient. The United States is perfectly within her rights 
in determining her own course in dealing with such questions 
as immigration, land ownership, and the rights and privileges 
of citizenship. No one can find fault with the householder 
who reserves to himself the right to choose his own guests 
and determine the restrictions which he shall put upon them 
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while they are guests in his house. If these guests abuse his 
hospitality he has the right to order them out, but if, after 
inviting his guests, he abuses them, mistreats or insults them 
while under his roof, both his guests and their friends have 
just cause for grievance. 

Granted that there are economic facts in the Japanese 
situation in California that need to be studied carefully, and 
‘ certainly no one who knows the immigration history of 
America can doubt that our lack of a real policy is funda- 
mental to a great many of our social as well as political ills, 
yet the main factor in the California Japanese situation is 
this: Instead of the decision being left to its wisest and best 
men who are interested in seeking a just solution of this 
question, the whole agitation grows out of the present political 
exigencies. Senator Phelan wants to go back to Congress; 
Inman wants political preferment; Hearst wants to sell 
papers! 

These are primarily the reasons for the agitation. Let us 
make no mistake in this matter: I shall compile a scrap- 
book upon my return to the office which will contain letters, 
statements, newspaper clippings, and magazine articles, col- 
lected during my trip, which will Ce eee support this 
proposition. 

The Japanese in California i is here because the State needs 
him or some one else to do the work that he is doing. The 
fundamental feeling against him is caused by economic causes. 
I found in one place where Armenians outnumbered the 
Japanese that they bore the brunt of the community dislike, 
and for exactly the same reasons that are advanced in other 
communities for the hatred of the Japanese. 

In another section where there are a great many Hindus 
I found that the people thought they liked the Japanese but 
were sure they hated “these turbaned Indians.” The politician 
is making capital of this situation. He can afford to ride the 
wave of hatred of the Oriental, for the Asiatic has no vote 
that he need fear. 

There are many things in the West, as well as many in 
the East, that need to be set in order, but the thousands of 
Japanese, jas well as the hundreds of thousands of men and 
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women from other lands who are here in America as our 
guests, have a right to expect of us justice and right treat- 
ment. We are not going to solve any of our problems by 
injustice and abuse. If we cannot give the Japanese in Cali- 
fornia a square deal, why should we proclaim our hypocritical 
interest in the Japanese in Japan by sending missionaries to 
them? We must make democracy effective in America, which 
simply means that religion and goodwill must be made to 
apply in common every-day affairs, or else we must, in order to 
be honest, give up our belief in democracy, and this will in- 
evitably mean our religion, which in such case will become futile. 
Cordially yours, 
Henry A. Atkinson. 


THE QUESTION OF RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN 
TRANSYLVANIA. 


One of the things it was hoped the war would settle for- 
ever was the question of religious freedom. It has not settled 
it at all. We seem as far from it as ever. Conditions in Poland, 
and especially in Transylvania, are worse than ever. Our readers 
will be interested to know that strong committees have recently 
been formed both in Great Britain and in the United States to 
call the attention of the Allied countries to these conditions. The 
chairman of the American Committee is the Rev. Arthur J. 
Brown, D.D., and the secretary, Rev. Linley V. Gordon. 

The following letter has recently been received by the Brit- 
ish Committee from two of the Transylvanian bishops and one of 
the Hungarian bishops. It relates an unbearable state of affairs. 
It reads as follows: 

Kolozsvar, 22 Febr., 1920. 


To all Leaders and Members of the Christian Denomi- 
nations in England. 
Dearly beloved Brethren and Sisters in Jesus Christ: 

Though it is a year and a half now that the Roumanian mili- 
_tary and civil imperium have strictly and entirely cut us off from 
all possibilities of communicating with the civilized world, still 
we have learned, somehow, that the words of our sorrows, 
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oppressions and sufferings, the voices of our crying for help 
have reached you. Heartfelt thanks and gratitude for everything 
to that noble brother, who, coming to us and seeing everything 
with his own eyes, felt himself entitled, brave and righteous 
enough, to tell you all about our wretched states justified by his 
own personal experiences. We were also reported that the pain- 
ful complaints of the Hungarian Christians in Transylvania had 
touched your hearts, and your general meeting in common have 
resolved to take steps to get a committee sent to us in order to 
investigate freely all our states and conditions, our offences and 
complaints. Dear Christian brethren, with great gratitude to 
God and His workers do we acknowledge the nobility of your 
steps, and we attach trusting hopes to them. 

When an eastern politician refers to the laws you must always 
keep in mind that in the eastern parts laws are prepared for the 
shop windows, to be shown to the foreigners, for inside the 
countries there exists a great difference between the laws and 
the real life. An old proverb says in the east that law is for the 
executor who twists it how and whereto he likes, wants and wills. 

We must declare, however, that it is not our future prospects, 
promised to and foreseen by us, for which we lift up our voice; 
we complain only for those sufferings, brutalities and inhumani- 
ties of the present that are not only constantly keeping on, but 
increasing with unalterable force. If the present Government 
sympathizes with those purely Hungarian Christian denomina- 
tions, believers, ministers and their institutions, which number 
about two million members, we cannot comprehend why the Gov- 
ernment does not demand the committee’s investigation now and 
at once, why does it desire to postpone it, and why just at least 
for a year? Our conviction is that the Government has a reason 
for this—viz., it hopes that by the force of a fearful oppression 
of two and a half years it will succeed to break us down, and 
will be able to compel us to become vile by means of its own 
purposes. 

Almost 6,000 Hungarian Christian priests, ministers, teachers 
and teacheresses, along with 20,000 members of their families, 
are obliged now to, fight the hardest struggles in order to live 
somehow in these immensely expensive times, when the price of 
everything has reached the 5,000 per cent. compared with that of 
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peace. These families, not being able to get those incomes at 
least which they had in time of peace, are compelled now to suf- 
fer the hardest miseries, to wear rags, to endure hunger, and 
besides, they are obliged to bear all troubles and inhuman atroci- 
ties caused to them both by military and civil authorities, and to 
earn their livelihood by works fit for servants. 

However, dear brethren, our only desire is that you should 
understand us rightly. It is not the material aid in the first rank 
which we ask for. We have learned, and are ready, to suffer for 
Jesus Christ; we are ready, without any complaint, to bear any 
burden in the service of the eternal human righteousness. What 
we need first is your moral support, the purely brotherly love of 
your brotherly hearts, in order to show to all of them who are 
concerned that western Christendom, that so often defended us 
in the past, will not let us just now fall a cheap prey to brutal 
force. 

We repeatedly beseech you, dear brethren, that whatever you 
have commenced in the name of God and Jesus Christ fulfill it 
speedily and without wavering. 

Please do your best to get a mission sent here without delay, 
that it might give you a full and trustworthy report of all our 
states at present. 

And now the Spirit of our Lord rest upon you all! May He 
direct all our souls that the hopes which we have in Him and 
through Him in you might never deceive us! 

Please accept our heartfelt salutations. 

With brotherly love 
(Signed) Charles Hagy, Bishop of the Calvinist Churches in 

Transylvania. 

Joseph Ferenez, Bishop of the Hungarian Unitarian Churches, 
Gustavus Charles Majlath, Roman Catholic Bishop of Transyl- 
vania. 


Upon the transmission of this letter to the American Com- 
mittee the following resolutions were passed and forwarded to 
the State Department at Washington: 

“Whereas, the plight of the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
and Jewish communions in Transylvania has been called to the 
attention of churchmen of this country; and, 
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“Whereas, the conviction was realized that the fundamental 
privileges of religious freedom are being jeopardized in Transyl- 
vania and other parts of Eastern Europe; and, 

“Whereas the realization of responsibilities arising from the 
situation demands the attention of American friends of religious 
liberty ; 

“Be it resolved, that this committee places its sympathy with 
all those who love religious liberty. 

“Be it resolved that the attention of the Secretary of State 
be called in particular to the present distressing situation in 
Transylvania, and that the good office of our Government be 
invoked, so far as may be consistent and possible, to remedy this 
international situation which jeopardizes the very principles which 
the Allied nations continually affirmed during the late war.” 


SOME INTERNATIONAL RELIGIOUS CONFER- 
ENCES IN 1920. 


In the April number of “World Friendship” we referred to 
three or four international conferences to be held during the 
Summer of 1920. Further information regarding these has 
come, and our readers will be interested in learning something 
of the programs that are to be brought before them. 

The World Alliance is growing rapidly in Europe by the or- 
ganization of new Councils at the present time; and Dr. George 
Nasmyth, the International Organizer, reports that the August 
meeting will undoubtedly include delegates from more than 
twenty National Councils, representing practically every import- 
ant country of Europe, the United States and Japan. 

In accordance with, the action of The Hague meeting last 
October sub-committees are already at work preparing material 
for the consideration of the Conference. The reports to be 
presented will undoubtedly provide an epoch-making body of 
documents, which will have a large influence in defining the policy 
of the religious forces of western civilization in the increasingly 
urgent task of Christianizing the international relations of the 


world. Among the subjects upon which these reports will be 
presented are: 
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The Church and Disarmament. 

The question of international ethics: Is the State bound by 
the same ethics as the individual ? 

The relation of Christian Unity to international peace. 

A practical program for Christian co-operation among the 
nations that have been at war. 

A possible basis of co-operation between the churches and 
other world organizations, scientific, social, industrial and eco- 
nomic, promoting international goodwill, including: 


Universities Organizations for securing labor 
Bankers legislation 

Socialists Press Agencies 

Trade Unionists National Societies 

Medical Societies Co-operative Societies* 


Social Workers 


_ The relation of the Christian missions to international peace. 

The relation of the social, industrial and economic problems 
to international goodwill. 

Another interesting and new announcement is that there will 
be a-meeting of the Catholic Committee of International Studies, 
which is really the Catholic counterpart of the World Alliance 
for International Friendship Through the Churches. 

Distinctive in organization from the Conference of the World 
Alliance, but parallel and co-operating with its leaders most cor- 
dially, an International Conference of the Catholic Committee 
of International Studies will be held either at Fribourg, Switzer- 
land, or Paris, France, probably at the beginning of September. 

This movement, under the chairmanship of the Baron de 
Montenach, of Fribourg, and numbering among its adherents 
Cardinal Gibbons, in America, and Cardinal Mercier, in Bel- 
gium, is bringing a powerful support to the ideal of the Society 
of Nations throughout the Roman Catholic world, and gives 
promise of exerting a large influence in this important field of 
international progress in the future. 

Mention has already been made in the April number of “World 
Friendship” of the Committee on Cécumenical Conference of 
the Churches to meet in Geneva on August 9th and 10th, but three 
other Conferences have been scheduled for Europe, which were 
not reported in that number. Vadstena, Sweden, the birthplace 
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of the World Student Christian Federation, will witness the first 
meeting of this Federation since the war, from July 30 to August 
10, 1920. The French and German Student Christian Federations 
have only consented to send unofficial delegates to the World Con- 
ference, but even this must be regarded as a gain when we re- 
member that it was not until 1875 that French and German 
Christians were able to meet together after the war of 1870-71. 

In London, from August 12th to 20th, the Religious Society 
of Friends will hold an important international meeting to con- 
sider its whole attitude toward the war. Because of its demo- 
cratic form of organization the Society of Friends cannot trans- 
act business through delegates to any large extent, and this meet- 
ing will be marked by the attendance of a large number of 
Friends from all parts of the world. More than 400 Quakers, 
from both the Hicksite and Orthodox branches, will come from 
the United States on a single ship early in July, and other mem- 
bers will come from as far as China, Japan and Africa. 

This Conference will be marked by the utmost freedom and 
sincerity of discussion. The historic position of the Society of 
Friends, which, for more than 250 years, has stood absolutely 
against all war, will be profoundly examined and restated as the 
result of discussion by young men who have seen service in the 
armies during the great war, by those who have devoted them- 
selves to ambulance and hospital work, reconstruction of devas- 
tated regions and relief work, and by conscientious objectors 
recently released from the military prisons. 

More uncompromising even than the Society of Friends. in 
its present literal acceptance of the mind of Christ as revealed in 
the New Testament, the “Christian International” will hold its 
meeting July 20th to 2%th at Bilthoven, Holland. This move- 
ment goes as far beyond the Socialist “International” as the prin- 
ciple of Love, ever merciful, and relying wholly upon spiritual 
and intellectual forces, goes beyond the austere principle of Jus- . 
tice, with its apparently necessary harshness at times, and its 
reliance upon physical force as its ultimate sanction. The mem- 
bers of the Christian International and its allied movements 
accept all the consequences of the position of a sincere Christian, 
who says: “For me the Kingdom of Heaven has come, and I will 
live according to its laws.” 
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DISTINGUISHED CHURCHMEN DEPLORE SENATE'S 
REJECTION OF THE TREATY. 


Shortly after the rejection of the Peace Treaty by the Senate 
of the United States The Church Peace Union wrote to fifteen 
representative Church leaders, asking them to write a letter, 
frankly expressing their feeling on the whole matter. Letters 
were received from the following men: Rev. Peter Ainslie, D.D., 
LL.D.; Rev. William Pierson Merrill, D.D.; Rev. Nehemiah 
Boynton, D.D.; Rt. Rev. C. H. Brent, D.D.; Rev. Arthur J. 
Brown, D.D., LL.D.; William Adams Brown, D.D.; Rev. S. 
Parkes Cadman, D.D.; Rev. Howard A. Bridgman, D.D.; Rev. 
Charles S. Macfarland, D.D.; President E. Y. Mullins; Rev. Will- 
iam E. Barton, D.D., LL.D.; Dean Wilbur F. Tillett, D.D., 
LL.D.; Hamilton Holt, LL.D. 

We are sorry that we have not space here to reprint these 
letters in full. They have been printed on a broadside and sent 
out by the Associated Press to all the daily papers of the nation, 
and have also been sent to the religious press, to the Senators at 
Washington, and to many distinguished leaders of. the interna- 
tional movement in Great. Britain. 

One note runs through all of these letters. “That America,” 
to quote Dr. Boynton, “should be tardy in finding her place with 
the other nations in this great and essential adventure is a cause 
of chagrin to our nobler citizenship and a summons to renewed 
and unremitted effort to deliver our nation from the pit into 
which it has fallen.” 

The same general feeling is expressed in a sentence by Rev. 
Arthur’J. Brown, D.D.: “The whole position is pitiable to the last 
degree. I hope that there will be a wave of public indignation 
that will yet submerge narrow or misguided objectors, and show 
the world that the United States, having helped to win the war, 
is not now to run away and leave Europe to struggle against fear- 
ful odds to rehabilitate a devastated continent and to save an im- 
perilled world.” 

One of the letters sums up the general trend of the others so 
well that we are quoting it here. It is by one of the officers of 
the World Alliance, Dr. Hamilton Holt, editor of The Indepen- 
dent, New York: 
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“The Senate of the United States has again run true to form. 
In 189% it refused to ratify Cleveland’s Arbitration Treaty with 
Great Britain. In 1904 it refused to ratify Roosevelt’s arbitra- 
tion treaties with ten sister nations. In 1912 it refused to 
ratify Taft’s all-inclusive arbitration treaties with Great Britain 
and France. And now, last week, it refused a second time to 
ratify Wilson’s Covenant of the League of Nations. 

“I must confess that the only faction of the Senate which has 
my respect are the Irreconcilables. They have been totally wrong 
on the merits of the issue. They do not represent five per cent. 
of the public sentiment of the country. Every straw vote so far 
taken conclusively demonstrates this. But they have persistently, 
consistently, openly and above board voted to kill the treaty ; and 
by throwing their votes now on this side and now on that they 
have completely outwitted the rest of the Senate, and so far come 
off victorious. 

“Senator Lodge has played the same game in this fight that 
he did when he killed the Taft arbitration treaties in 1912. That 
is, he did everything he could by word and deed to discredit and 
defeat the treaty while it was being debated in the Senate, and 
then when the final test came voted for it. There is overwhelm- 
ing circumstantial evidence that Senator Lodge and a majority 
of his Drastic Reservations are ‘Irreconcilables’ at heart, though 
they voted finally for the Covenant. 

“The Mild Reservationists likewise who have received so 
much praise in some quarters have not always voted as they felt. 
There can be little doubt that they were intellectually almost com- 
pletely in accord with President Wilson on the whole issue, They 
would undoubtedly have been glad to see the Covenant accepted 
without any reservations whatsoever. And yet, when the final 
show-down came, party pressure prevailed, and they lined up 
with Senator Lodge for nullifying reservations. 

“As for Senator Hitchcock and his followers this may be 
said: By offering to accept the Taft reservation on Article X 
they conceded before the final vote the entire substance of the 
Lodge reservations. In fact, the Taft reservation was even more 
drastic than the Lodge reservation. Yet, when they found that 
Senator Lodge could not be budged they defeated the whole treaty 
on a matter of phraseology. 


> 
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“Thus the Senate of the United States has misrepresented 
the American people. It has made vain the sacrifices of our boys, 
whose blood reddens the soil of France. It has heartened our 
enemies. It has destroyed the moral prestige of America abroad. 
It has refused America’s co-operation in saving half the world 
from barbarism and famine.” 


THE YOUNGER ENGLISHMEN ON CHURCH UNITY. 
Recommendations on Inter-Communion. ° 

The following manifesto “concerning Christian Unity” 
has been issued as the findings of a joint conference held 
last month at Swanwick between the Free Church Fellow- 
ship, the Anglican Fellowship and the Student Christian Move- 
ment. ‘These three organizations are representative of what 
may be described as the younger men and women in all the 
Churehes—-Anglican and Free—and the significance of the 
document lies in that fact. The findings are as follows: 

In the present divided state of Christendom there is no 
one adequate embodiment of the Catholic Church—the Body 
of Christ ; and therefore the significance of all orders, however 
conferred, and of all sacraments, however administered, is to 
that extent obscured, and the power of each branch of the 
Church to serve the whole is diminished. We therefore 
approach the whole question of reunion with a deep sense 
of imperfection, combined with a growing realization of fel- 
lowship based upon a fundamental unity of faith. If ever 
the world needed Christ and the Christian witness it needs 
it to-day ; we acknowledge a widespread failure on the part of 
all to give that witness. We ask that all the leaders and people 
of all Christian communions should recognize the supreme 
urgency of the question of reunion and should approach it 
in the spirit of corporate penitence for that which is in dif- 
ferent ways the result of the sins and shortcomings of all. 

1. We affirm, therefore, that in so approaching the ques- 
tion, and in the action which must be taken in relation to it, 
no aim can be set before us less than the complete union of 
ali Christian believers in one visible body. It is in the 
whole-hearted acceptance of this principle that we pass to our 
further findings. 
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2. Weare of the opinion that members of all our Churches 
should be free to share in one another’s communions, when 
they wish to do so, under special circumstances such as the 
following: 

(a) When there is no communion of their own Church 
available. 

(b) When Christians of different Churches are meeting 
together for fellowship in conference, and on special occa- 
-sions of joint action and witness. 

3. The Churches should be asked to authorize such inter- 
communion, 

4. In view of such acts of inter-communion opportunities 
should be given for instruction in each other’s system and ~ 
worship, with a view to better mutual understanding, and to 
the appropriation of the distinctive Spinal gifts which 
each body has to offer. 

5. The archbishops and bishops of the Anglican Com- 
munion shofild be asked to make the question of unity the 
central issue at the coming Lambeth Conference. 

6. Representatives of the Church of England and of the 
Free Churches should be invited to come together at an 
early date for conference and prayer, on this question, making 
such conference the first claim on their time and attention 
until definite conclusions have been arrived at. 

%. In preparation for the reunion of the Churches a wide- 
spread development of local inter-denominational activity 
and fellowship should be encouraged, and we would urge the 
importance of fostering a genuinely Catholic temper of mind 
among members of our congregations, so that they may feel 
concern for the whole Church as God’s instrument for bring- 
ing in the Kingdom. 

In putting forward these recommendations we fully realize 
that behind and beyond them lie the equally urgent questions 
raised by the divergence between Christian faith and practice; 
but it is precisely because of these that we feel the pressing 
need of reunion. The present situation demands the corporate 
witness of one Church. The furthering of foreign missionary 
enterprise, the promotion of the League of ,Nations, the re- 
ordering of society—in a word, the establishing of the King- 
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dom of God—are tasks with which we cannot cope as indi- 
viduals or as separate Churches. We cannot commend fellow- 
ship to the world while as Christians we are divided. If the 
Church stands for reality at all, it stands for the fellowship of 
men with God through Christ, and through Him with one 
another. 

This reunion of the Body of Christ will not be easy of 
attainment. It demands of us prayer inspired by faith that 
can remove mountains of difficulty, hope that refuses to be 
put to shame, and love which will overcome all that naturally 
divides men, and will bind us together in the service of God 
and man. 

Signatories: J. Vernon Bartlet, Professor of Church His- 
tory, Mansfield College, Oxford; Louise Creighton; Percy 
Dearmer, Professor, King’s College, London; John Oman, 
Westminster College, Cambridge; W. E. Orchard, President, 
Society of Free Catholics; H. Rashdall, Dean of Carlisie; 
Neville S. Talbot, Chaplain of Balliol College, Oxford; Tis- 
sington Tatlow, General Secretary of the Student Christian 
Movement; and fifty-five others. 


VISCOUNT GREY SAYS THE LEAGUE CAN GAIN 
OUR AID BY PROVING TRUE TO ITS 
GREAT IDEAL. 


The New York Times reports that Viscount Grey, of Fallo- 
den, in the course of another appeal for the proposed fund of 
£1,000,000 for the League of Nations, makes special reference 
to the position of-America toward the League. After pointing 
out that the League of Nations depends upon public opinion, and 
that Governments are powerless because beset and distracted by 
public demands, political crises and pressure of all kinds, Lord 
Grey says: 

“No opportunity must be lost of using the League for its 
proper objects. If two nations drift into a dispute which diplo- 
macy is failing to compose the League of Nations must be used 
to settle it. This can only be insured by the powerful insistence 
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by public opinion inside and outside these two nations that settle- 
ment by the League is better than settlement by war.” 

After showing the need of funds to create that enlightened 
public opinion, Viscount Grey says: 

“Tt is natural for those who care most for the ideal of the 
League of Nations to regret that it has to start without the co- 
operation of the United States, but it would be very wrong that 
we should on that account falter or hesitate. 

“Tt is true that without the United States the League can 
never realize our best hopes, but the situation in the United States 
is a deadlock, and not a decision that never and under no con- 
dition will the United States join the League. 

“We must wait for their definite decision, which may be 
favorable, and in the interval it is most important not only that 
the League should be kept alive, but that it should prove itself 
true to the ideal on which it was founded. The time of waiting 
for the decision of the United States must be used to prove that 
the League is worthy of sympathy and help. ' 

“Tf the League has to start without this help all the greater 
should be the incentive to make such a start as will attract that 
help in future. 

“The war would never have been won if the Allies had given 
way to pessimism because the United States did not come into it 
in the first two years. Those who are determined to prevent 
future war and believe that through the League of Nations this 
can be done must not give way to pessimism now. The best way 
to insure the help of the American people is to show that there 
is a practical ideal to be helped.” 


DATE OF THE MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF THE WORLD ALLIANCE. 


Reports have just come in from the International Organizer, 
Dr. Nasmyth, of a meeting of the ad interim Committee at 
Geneva, held April 30th. Plans were made at this time for the 
meeting of the International Committee to be held at some point 
in Switzerland, beginning August 25th, and running through to 
the evening of August 27th. This will be a most important gather- 
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ing, and the delegates from America will have a chance to help 
in the plans that are formulated, and will also be able to visit 
several of the countries in which the Alliance has been formed, 
and thus help to strengthen the ties of international friendship. 


TO ALL MEN. 


A Letter Issued by the Society of Friends in Great Britain. 
We appeal to all men to recognize the great spiritual force 
of love which is found in all and which makes us all one common 
brotherhood. In spite of sacrifice and devotion there is dissatis- 
faction and unrest in all lands. Consciously or unconsciously 
men are seeking for a new way of life. They cry for a bond 
which shall unite the world in freedom, righteousness and love; 
that shall liberate it from its suffering, its hatreds, its disunion. 
They cry for a religion of life, for an active spirit-of peace on 
earth, of goodwill to men. 

Through the dark cloud of selfishness and materialism shines 
the eternal light of the Christ in man. It can never perish. This 
light of Christ in the heart of every man is the ground of our 
hope, the basis of our faith in the spiritual unity of all races and 
nations. Because we have been blind to this essential fact of 
life we have failed in social and international relations and are 
now in confusion. The profound need of our time is to realize 
the everlasting truth of the common Fatherhood of God—the 
Spirit of Love—and the oneness of the human race. 

We have used the words of Christ, but we have not acted 
upon them. We have called ourselves by His name, but we 
have not lived in His Spirit. Nevertheless the Divine Seed is 
in all men. As men realize its presence, and follow the light of 
Christ in their hearts, they enter upon the right way of life and 
receive power to overcome evil by good. Thus will be built the 
City of God. 

We stretch out our hands in fellowship, sympathy and love 
across frontiers, lands and seas. We call upon all men every- 
where to unite in the service of healing the broken world, to bear 
one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ. 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND INTERNATIONAL 
FRIENDSHIP. 


BY JOHN C. MERRIAM. 


On the occasion of the inauguration of President David Pres- 
cott Barrows at the University of California, Professor John C. 
Merriam, Dean of the University, delivered an address of wel- 
come to the delegates, in which he outlined so clearly the new 
obligation that is put upon America by the war and its results, 
and gave such a sane program for the University in ‘helping to 
work out our problems that an extract from this speech is fur- 
nished herewith to our readers by the courtesy of Professor 
Merriam: 


“The Regents of the University have considered it desirable 
to make the occasion of the entrance of David Prescott Barrows 
into the duties of the presidency one for directing special atten- 
tion to certain of the most important relationships and responsi- 
bilities of this institution, especially those which concern our 
wider view over the Pacific Region, next which we stand, and 
for the knowing and the intrepretation of which no other Ameri- 
can institution can be held in larger measure responsible. 

“Tt is significant that the entrance upon this new epoch in 
the history of the University follows immediately upon the 
greatest movement for international organization of all time— 
an effort now slowed down almost to halting, largely by reason 
of inadequacy of knowledge of the real issues involved on the 
part of the world as a whole. Never before have the woefully 
narrow limits of organized information on world questions been 
so clearly defined, and never was the need so great for unselfish 
men who have of this field knowledge that is perfect in its 
simplicity and complete in its understanding of detail. 

- “On the map of the world there are areas on which uniformity 
of topography and climate, of economic products, racial charac- 
teristics, language and culture prevent contrasts of peoples, and 
therefore diminish the possibility of conflict in human interests. 
Regions of marked contrasts, like the Balkans, are danger spots, 
in which continued prosperity and peace can be obtained only 
by full knowledge and realization of the elements of danger, 
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and by unselfish application of the fundamental principles of 
human government. ; 

“Among the distinctive areas which must be set off on any 
map we must include the Pacific as a region showing unusual 
extent of physical uniformity, but bordered by marked contrasts 
in physical features and human life. In the past this uneasy 
ocean may well have deserved the name Pacific, in the human 
sense, as it has assured peace through the magnitude of the bar- 
rier intervening between the bordering peoples however sharp 
the contrast of their interests. Later years have seen this ocean 
contracted as means of communication have advanced, speed 
and capacity of ships have increased, foreign trade has extended, 
and national interests have touched more and more closely around 
the world. To-day we see the Pacific, with its once widely separ- 
ated bordering peoples brought nearer and nearer together, until 
the great barrier is in considerable measure removed, and nations 
long separated, and with naturally divergent aims are thrown 
together. With this closer contact there comes increasing need 
for mutual understanding among the peoples concerned. And the 
Pacific, from a region marking a gap between two edges of the 
world, becomes an area of prime significance in international in- 
tercourse. In this time of world adjustment, when what con- 
cerns one nation touches all, we must recognize this area as pre- 
senting one of the most important phases of the ultimate prob- 
lem of world-organization. That the mutual help which now ob- 
tains among the nations of this region may be maintained is the 
prayer of all. But this future peace is in the keeping of know- 
ledge, and not in power alone lies the guarantee of stability. 

“Nowhere should the broad view of the whole problem of 
relations among these people have clearer expression than in 
great educational institutions, representing, as they do, the widest 
range of organized knowledge. 

“The University came to realize fully the significance of the 
world problems finding their expression in the Pacific through 
consideration of the plans for the Panama Pacific Exposition 
of 1915. It was then we saw clearly the function of the univer- 
sity as an instrument for work upon such questions. In planning 
for the exposition the views of our educational institutions were 
in part realized through scientific conferences, largely attended 
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by delegates from many foreign lands. In these gatherings the 
foundations were laid for future international co-operation reach- 
ing into many fields of knowledge. 

“Following the Exposition, in November, 1915, the Meadeinte 
Senate of the University of California gave consented to 
certain problems concerning the wider relations of this institu- 
tion, and in the course of this discussion adopted a resolution 
proposing that ‘this University give increased emphasis to the 
work of instruction and research in problems of international 
and inter-racial relations; and that a committee of the Senate 
be appointed to formulate a plan for organization and expansion 
of instruction and research, having the definite purpose of assist- 
ing in the promotion of amicable world relations.’ The commit- 
tee appointed to carry out the plan proposed in the resolution of 
the Academic Senate reported in September, 1916, in part, as 
follows: 

““Your committee is also impressed with the magnitude of 
the area in this field over which it has not been possible to 
extend the activities of this institution. It is evident that a large 
part of the materials necessary for adequate judgments on inter- 
national questions of greatest moment and of special significance 
to the Commonwealth of California have, in proportion to their 
ultimate importance, much less adequate representation in the 
sum of our available knowledge than do many other matters 
assumed to be of immediately practical significance. Your com- 
mittee feels that at this time of world upheaval no problem over- 
shadows in importance that concerning the relations of this 
country with its neighbors. We assume that however great the 
capacity for wise and accurate judgment proper adjustment of 
our national position to changing conditions cannot be made with- 
out full and well-organized knowledge concerning the real view- 
point of our neighbors. This must include a wide range of in- 
formation relating to the environment, history, attainments, social 
institutions and ideals which together determine the attitude of 
nations. 

““The committee recommends as a provision for support of 
research work in this important field, the establishment of a chair 
primarily for research in international relations, the appoint- 
ments to the position to be for limited periods only, and the selec- 
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tion of the appointees to be determined by evidence of ability on 
constructive work on international problems. It is recommended 
that this position be used according to circumstances either for 
members of this faculty deserving opportunity for intensive in- 
vestigation, or for other persons whose interest and influence 
might contribute to our thought, and to the sum of available 
knowledge. It is further recommended that this professorship 
carry with it a fund for research expenses not less in amount than 
one-half of the professor’s salary.’ 

“Before the provisions of this report could be carried out in 
full America entered the World War, and the interests and 
strength of the University were immediately engaged in urgent 
matters of preparation for the part which America was to play. 
The members of the faculty especially concerned were widely 
scattered, and it was not until the close of the war that the In- 
ternational Relations Committee assembled again with the mem- 
bership of the pre-war period. ‘At the present time the commit- 
tee consists of fifteen members, representing all of the depart- 
ments of the University particularly concerned with international 
problems, and through the support of Dr. Barrows as head of 
the Department of Political Science, a Bureau of International 
Relations has been arranged to relate itself to this larger Uni- 
versity group. 

“On the occasion of our fiftieth anniversary in March, 1918, 
the University celebrated its birthday with a program, in which 
the fifty years of history were taken as a basis for consideration 
of the future constructive work of this institution. The central 
theme of the celebration was the place of the University with 
reference to world affairs, and especially with relation to our in- 
terests in the problems of the Pacific. On this occasion the Com- 
mittee on International Relations called a series of twelve con- 
ferences on questions covering history, international aspects of 
the race problem, international relations in science, oceanographic 
problems of the North Pacific, biological problems of the North 
Pacific, problems of agricultural education and research, inter- 
national aspects of trade and commerce, and international prob- 
lems of education. These conferences were largely attended, and 
the discussions, now published, contributed much of interest and 
importance to our knowledge of the wider relations of the Uni- 
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versity. Of special interest on that occasion were the addresses 
by delegates from other countries bordering on the Pacific. 

“The most recent activities of the International Relations Com- 
mittee have concerned a review of the curriculum of the Univer- 
sity with special reference to topics involved in the study of in- 
ternational problems. At present a wide range of courses on 
these topics is offered, but there is need for still more organized 
work in order to present for students of international relations 
full opportunity to know the field with which we are especially 
concerned. 

“The committee has also organized, and now has in progress, 
a_series of lectures by eminent authorities on international prob- 
lems of the Pacific, and the assembling of this material in book 
form will mark a real contribution to this field of thought. 

“What the University has been able to accomplish in the in- 
ternational field is not large in comparison with what might be 
done, and we realize that this can be only a part, though an im- 
portant element, in our whole university duty. We need now 
especially the co-operation of other educational groups, organized 
for the same purposes. However large the value of societies and 
other similar organizations, the universities have especial value 
as they represent the continuing uninterrupted influence of a 
great and versatile body upon a constant stream of youth which 
will control our future international policies.” 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WORLD ALLIANCE FOR 
INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP THROUGH 
THE CHURCHES. 


The annual meeting of the World Alliance was held in 
New York, Thursday, May 20th. The Directors met at 2.30 
P. M., in the Brick Presbyterian Church. There was not a 
large attendance, but everyone came with a new interest in 
the organization and, after hearing the reports, left with a 
new realization of the important place the organization holds 
in the new world. 

Unfortunately the Chairman, Dr. Merrill, could not be 
present, and the Rev. G. U. Wenner was elected Chairman, 
pro tem. Devotional services were conducted by Dr. Charles 
L. Thompson. 

The General Secretary reported concerning the details of 

the office management and the organization of the auapelal 
affairs of the Alliance. 
' The program that was adopted at the beginning of the year 
is being putiinto operation as rapidly as possible. The cam- 
paign for new members is meeting with a degree of success 
that is highly encouraging. 

The following publications have been issued during the 
year: / 

The Objectives. 
The Photographic and Informative Circulars. 
Plans and Programs. 


-The details of the work of the organization are included 
in the reports of the various departments. 

Dr. Frederick Lynch, reporting for the Educational De- 
partment, said: 

My work during the year that has gone has been very 
varied in its nature. Underneath it all has been the great 
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fundamental idea that no matter what form of international 
organization the nations may adopt, it would not work well 
‘unless it was permeated with the spirit of Christianity; a 
league composed of selfish nations could not bring justice and 
prosperity or prevent war any more than have balances of 
power and the individualistic life of nations. My work, there- 
fore, has largely dealt with the task of the churches in infus- 
ing the international order with the Christian ideal, but at the 
same time I have dwelt in some detail upon the shape the new 
order must assume. I have spoken practically every Sunday 
during the last year, generally twice, and almost always in 
churches where there were large and influential congregations. 
We have taken pains to have these addresses and sermons as 
widely reported in the daily papers as possible and have met 
with great success in this regard. The address or sermon in 
substance has been sent in advance to the papers of the town 
where I was going and generally these papers have printed 
it in full. For example, three of the towns I have visited most 
recently were Brockton, Massachusetts, Dayton, Ohio, and At- 
lantic City, N. J. In these places the daily papers carried full 
reports of the sermons. 

But almost of more importance than the preaching in the 
Churches and the addresses before Universities and Clubs 
during the week have been the conferences with the clergy in 
the various cities. These have been very frequent and have 
always been interesting. After an address there have been 
questions and discussion, and in that way I have been able not 
only to discover the point of view of many good men in our 
Churches, but have also been able to discover along what lines 
education was most needed in international affairs, 

I have been able during the last year to do much writing 
for the various magazines and papers and have made particu- 
lar efforts to get into the larger daily papers around the 
country with letters touching upon our work. This has been 
successful and in this way we have reached our audiences. 
At the same time I have carried on a voluminous personal cor- 
respondence from the office, answering multitudes of ques- 
tions that come in from clergymen all over the land, directing 
them in courses of reading and helping them to outline plans 
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for sermons and lectures and study courses for their various 
groups, 

Part of my work has been done abroad. Since we last met 
I have spent four months in the British Churches speaking 
there as I have spoken here. I have dwelt largely upon the 
same themes, but, of course, have had a unique opportunity in 
this way of emphasizing the co-operation of the British and 
American Churches in the work for the Kingdom of God. 
The welcome in England was extremely cordial and I should 
not merely dwell upon what little service I may have rendered 
there but also acknowledge how much has come to me out of 
this visit. The long residence there has given me a larger 
background for all this international work I am trying to do. 
_ Just at present I am devoting considerable time to the edit- 
ing of the little magazine, WORLD FRIENDSHIP. This 
magazine has been started, not to compete with other maga- 
zines, and not with the idea of building up an elaborate journal 
with large circulation just at present, but as a medium of 
keeping in touch with our own membership, which is growing 
very fast. We have already received several hundred mem- 
bers, and this list is growing rapidly. We have set for our 
goal ten thousand. It is not only impossible to hold these 
numbers unless we have some means of communication with 
them, but better than that, we want to keep them in close 
touch with our work and to have their co- operation in all that 
we are undertaking, and also to make them feel that they are 
really a vital part of the organization. For this reason the 
magazine is indispensable. Two issues have already been 
published. 

Respectfully submitted, 
FREDERICK LYNCH, Educational Secretary. 


Dr Sidney L. Gulick gave the following report on Oriental 
Relations: 


How to make the Kingship of Christ effective in the rela- 
tions of America with China and Japan is one of the major 
tasks of our times. It is a very concrete task and calls for 
a number of specific actions. Our present difficulty lies not so 
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much in finding out what to do as in awakening interest, im- 
parting information and in securing the necessary response. 

The facts in regard to the developments of the year 1919 
were reported by your Secretary in December for the Annual 
Meeting of the Trustees of the Church Peace Union. Copies 
of that report were sent widely to members of the World 
Alliance for International Friendship Through the Churches. 

Since January the activities of your Secretary have been 
especially concerned with the Korean question and with plans 
for securing Congressional legislation for the adequate pro- 
tection of aliens in their treaty rights, and for the regulation 
of immigration and the treatment of immigrants in harmony 
with the Golden Rule. 


1.—The Korean Situation. 


For many months after the change of administrations last 
Summer the situation in Korea moved very slowly. Abuses 
continued ; brutal treatment of suspects and even torture were 
not stopped. Hopes that had been raised in September were 
shattered in November and December. And even as late as 
March of this year, on the occasion of the first anniversary 
of the Independence Uprising, cruel treatment of students 
occurred in a number of places. 

But reports have been received during the last few weeks 
showing that administration plans for reforms are beginning 
to be put into operation. Licenses have been issued for the 
publication of native Korean papers. The Korean language 
may now be used in private schools. Changes have been in- 
troduced in the courses of study in Government institutions. 
Permission has been given to use the Bible and to have relig- 
ious services in private schools. The thirty-three signers of the 
“Declaration of Independence” are to be tried not for “sedi- 
tion” but for “disturbing the peace.” Flogging as a punish- 
ment was officially abolished April lst. The better develop- 
ments have become so marked that the Federal Council’s 
Commission on the Orient in order to give the public an 
accurate statement of the “facts on which to base their judg- 
ments and determine their actions” has published a pamphlet 
which takes the title “The Korean Situation No. 2.” 
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The Korean feeling, however, toward Japan has become 
so embittered and the suspicions of Japan’s purposes and 
policies are so deep that many months or perhaps even years of 
exemplary government will be needed to convince Koreans 
that a genuine change has taken place and that their rights and 
interests are to take first place in the purposes of the Admin- 
istration. 


2.—A Bill for the Adequate Protection of Aliens. 


On May 5, 1920, the Hon. Henry W. Temple, at the request 
of your Secretary, introduced into the House of Representa- 
tives a “Bill for the Better Protection of Aliens and for the En- 
forcement of their Treaty Rights.” This is one of the 
measures which should be enacted if the United States is to 
keep its treaty obligations and maintain honorable inter- 
national relations. 

A law of this kind has been urged by several Presidents in 
their message to Congress; notably President Roosevelt and 
President Taft. This particular Bill was drafted by Mr. Taft 
several years ago and has been endorsed by the American Bar 
Association. If it is enacted it will remove our moral humilia- 
tion and save us from an intolerable international position. 

If, however, this bill is to receive favorable consideration 
by Congress, patriotic citizens in all parts of our land must be 
informed as to the situation. Not only Churches and Mission 
Boards and societies but Chambers of Commerce, Trade 
Boards, Women’s Clubs and similar influential bodies should 
be led to take appropriate action. ~ 


3.—The Regulation of Immigration. 

Your Secretary has continued his activities in connection 
with the National Committee for Constructive Immigration 
Legislation. The proposals of that movement are receiving 
wide and favorable consideration. The bill which it has so long 
been preparing is now completed and will be introduced in 
the House by Congressman Welty on May 22d. 

This measure also is one that seeks to embody the Golden 
Rule in international and inter-racial relations. It proposes 
that the volume of immigration should be regulated in the 
light of our experience with each people, on a percentage plan, 
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im such a way as to protect American standards of life, labor 
and wages, to raise the standards of naturalization and to 
grant the privileges of citizenship to all who qualify regard- 
less of race. 


4.—The New Anti-Japanese Agitation. 


A year ago Senator Phelan started a new anti-Japanese 
agitation. It has grown in virulence and vehemence as the 
months have passed. It seems to be quite unconcerned with 
fact. It relies on fiction, which, however, it has persuaded con- 
siderable sections of California to accept as fact. The anti- 
Japanese feeling in California has become intense. It is 
evolving a bitter anti-American feeling in Japan. Your Secre- 
tary has given considerable study to the charges made and has 
prepared two pamphlets dealing with the situation entitled 
“Japan and the Gentlemen’s Agreement” and “The New Anti- 
Japanese Agitation.” They should be read by all who are 
inclined to accept the fallacious anti-Japanese charges of the 
agitators. 


5.—American Visitors to Japan. 


Two important groups of American business men have 
visited Japan this Spring, especially invited by Baron 
Shibusawa and his Japanese Committee on, Relations with 
America. Those Japanese leaders are eager to maintain right 
relations with us. The first group went from California in 
March headed by such men as Mr. Wallace Alexander and 
President Emeritus Benjamin Ide Wheeler. The second 
group went from New York comprising such men as Frank A. 
Vanderlip, Henry W. Taft, Darwin P. Kingsley and George 
Eastman. Each group met the Japanese group separately and 
discussed with complete freedom and frankness all phases of the 
American Japanese question. Important results are expected to 
follow from those conferences. 

This question inevitably arises: Are the business men of 
America and Japan to be more effective in establishing right 
relations between America and Japan than the Churches and 
Christians have been? 
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Conclusion, 


The only possible basis for right relations with China and 
Japan is the Golden Rule. We must, however, not only talk 
about it but must actually practice it. And America should 
begin this practice without waiting to see if Japan is going te 
do likewise. Let us have faith in our Gospel and in our Lord. 


Mr. Gordon Reported as Associate Secretary: 

The following steps looking towards ratifaction of the pro- 
posed League of Nations Covenant were taken by the World 
Alliance during the year, May, 1919-1920. 

1. For twelve months we have been pushing a vigorous 
literature campaign. Early in the year Study Discussion Out- 
lines on the League of Nations were prepared and distributed 
to 100,000 ministers. Churches, colleges, universities, libraries 
and, occasionally, clubs have written us urging us to send them 
the pamphlets. Requests are still coming in. This season of 
the year, high schools are holding debates on up-to-date ques- 
tions. Despite the action of the Senate, the League of Nations 
is being considered, and many of the schools look to us to 
supply them with material. Thousands of communities have 
used the Outlines as a guide to their study of the subject. 

2. Dr. Gulick prepared an Outline, entitled “A Governed 
World through a League of Nations.” This has also been 
circulated ‘ditiong study groups. 

3. We have repeatedly urged all of the members of the 
World Alliance to write strongly-worded letters to their Sena- 
tors, urging them to take a stand in favor of the ratification 
of the League Covenant, also to urge their friends to write to 
their Senators. Also for the local World Alliance to send a 
strong resolution to the Senators, and to Mr. Lodge, the Chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee. 

4. Three resolutions have gone from the World Alliance 
to Congress. 

5. The resolutions passed by the various national assem- 
blies and the Churches were secured, and framed into a single 
group, and sent to Congress with a covering letter. These 
resohitions were sent to the press and had good notice. 
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6. The local federations of the Churches were urged to 
assist in the organization of the ratification meetings held 
under the auspices of the League to Enforce Peace. 

7. A prayer on the League of Nations was prepared and 
distributed among the preachers of the country. This prayer 
was read from the pulpits of many churches. 

8. Last September and October the World Alliance took 
part in an additional campaign of the National Committee on 
the Churches and the Moral Aims of the War. This cam- 
paign covered the following States: 


Maine New Jersey Nebraska 
New Hampshire Illinois New York 
Vermont Missouri Delaware 
Massachusetts Minnesota Ohio 
Rhode Island North Dakota Wisconsin 
Connecticut South Dakota Iowa 
Pennsylvania Kansas 


Three men were secured to go through these States in 
order to confer with ministerial groups, and with local news- 
papers on the question of the Covenant ratification. 

9, An urgent letter was addressed to 80,000 ministers en- 
closing : 

(a) An official statement made by the denomination 
to which the clergymen belonged. 

(b) Resolutions passed by the Federal Council of 
Churches. 

(c) A copy of Dr. Frank Crane’s article on the 
A. B. C. of the League of Nations. 

(d) A return stamped post card as follows: 

“T am in favor of a League of Nations, and 

hereby give you permission to sign my name to a 
petition that is to be presented to the Senate 
which reads as follows: 


““WI, the undersigned clergymen, urge the 
Senate of the United States to ratify the Paris 
Peace Treaty embodying the League of Nations 
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Covenant at the earliest possible date with 
amendments or such reservations as would not re- 
quire resubmission of the Treaty to the Peace 
Conference and Germany.’ ” 


SRE ae 
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To this request 16,125 men answered favorably, and only 
805 unfavorably. Of the 805 most were not opposed to a 
League of Nations, but were not quite sure as to the present 
Covenant. The favorable replies were grouped into a monster 
petition and sent to Vice-President Marshall, who presented 
them to the Senate. 

This petition was read into the Congressional Record and 
leaders in Washington say that it created a deep impression. 

Here you have the voice of one great block made up of 
leading ministers from every State in the Union, and represent- 
ing virtually every sect, asserting that the Paris Peace Treaty, 
embodying the League of Nations Covenant, should be ratified 
promptly. It is not true that the preachers of America are 
avoiding this great issue. It is not ignored by priests, rabbis 
or ministers. ‘They are not passing it by. The great majority 
of them are responding to it, and using their influence in order 
that the treaty may not be defeated. 

In addition to our literature campaign, we have kept up a 
speaking propaganda in the country. Dr. Lynch has spoken 
almost daily. Dr. Atkinson, Dr. Gulick and Mr. Gordon have 
spoken continually on the subject. Scores of other speakers 
have been used. Forums, churches, colleges, and high schools 
have written to us continually during the year to supply them 
with speakers. Two series of lectures on the subject have 
been delivered at the Y. M. C. A.’s in New York City. 

10. The Associate Secretary, at the request of the World 
Alliance, visited last September and October, under the 
auspices of the National Committee on the Churches and the 
Moral Aims of the War, thirty cities of the Middle West. 
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His itinerary included: Trenton, Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
Baltimore, Frederick, Hagerstown, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Sedalia, Fort Scott, Parsons, Kansas City, Omaha, Lincoln, 
Sioux City, Sioux Falls, Mitchell, Aberdeen, Jamestown, Bis- 
marck, Fargo, Crookston, Duluth, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, Bing- 
hamton, and Albany. 

In every city he found preachers at the head of the organt- 
zations working for the success of this high political and moral 
ideal. 

11. Throughout the whole year we have urged the 
preachers of the United States to present in sermon and in 
classes the great idea of the League of Nations. It is esti- 
mated that we have reached fully 10,000,000 people in our cam- 
paign. 

What more could we have done?) What are we now to do? 
The way seems barred by the selfishness of the politicians! 

The following report from the International Organizer, Dr. 
Nasmyth, tells of some of the work that is being done for which 
the American Council is directly responsible: 


Preliminary Report to the International Committee of the 
World Alliance. 


(Results of Mission to Greece and preliminary organization 
work in other countries to April 30, 1920.) 


Southeastern Europe has long been recognized as the storm 
centre of international relations. There the World War had 
its beginning in 1914, and there future wars may have their 
origin, unless the highest qualities of statesmanship and’ the 
moral forces of mankind are invoked in greater measure than 
has yet been achieved, to secure more stable and peaceful 
conditions. 

Although the Balkan States differ in race, nationality, 
language and social institutions, there is one force of enormous 
power and almost unlimited opportunity for service in the cause 
of international friendship and peace which has not yet 
been tried—Tue Power or Revicion. Serbia, Greece, Rou- 
mania, and Bulgaria, have suffered long and severely from 
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conflicts of economic interests, national aspirations and social 
expansion, but no religious conflicts exist between them. All 
claim allegiance to the Eastern Orthodox Church as their 
national faith, These people profess the Christian religion 
and accept the commands of the Church of Christ with a de- 
gree of intensity and unanimity unequaled, perhaps, elsewhere 
in Christendom, Each national Church looks for its supreme 
authority to the Ecumenical Patriarch and the Holy Synod at 
Constantinople for direction in moral and religious questions. 

If this power of the Eastern Church can be brought to bear 
upon the problem of promoting international friendship and 
establishing permanent peace in Southeastern Europe, the re- 
sults for the peace of the world will be invaluable. This 
should be the chief objective of the World Alliance in its 
work in this important field. 

In the preparatory work or organization in Southeastern 
Europe I have been greatly assisted by the preliminary corre- 
spondence which has been carried on by Sir W. H. Dickinson, 
Dr. Rushbrook and the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The practicability of a plan of international conciliation 
through the instrumentality of the Eastern Church is indicated 
by this preliminary correspondence and by the cordial co- 
operation which has been shown by the authorities of the 
Orthodox Church in Greece, the first of these countries in 
which a national council of the World Alliance has been or- 
ganized. Bel 

Greece. 


During my visit to Greece, in April, I was received most 
cordially by His Grace the Metropolitan of Athens, and had 
conferences with Professor Alivisators, head of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Affairs in the Greek Ministry of Education, 
with Professor Papadopoulos, head of the Rizarios Theological 
Seminary, at Athens, and with Professors Dervos and Papami- 
chael of the Theological Faculty of the University of Athens. 
Returning to Geneva from Greece, I had the privilege of con- 
ferring with Premier Venizelos, at the Peace Conference, at San 
Remo. 

All of those with whom I conierred agreed that the Eastern 
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Church represents an instrument of manifold possibilities for 
the promotion of the objects of the World Alliance, that the_ 
present and immediate future is a strategic time of great op- 
portunity for this work; and that they would be glad to help: 
towards its achievement not only in Greece, but in the other 
countries of the Eastern Church. 

The Metropolitan of Athens, an ecclesiastical statesman ot 
penetrating vision and large spirit, spoke of the possibility of a 
meeting at Constantinople of the Holy Synod, representing all 
the national branches of the Eastern Church, and urged that I 
should see the leaders of the Eastern Church in the various 
countries, and the Ecumenical Patriarch at Constantinople, 
before this meeting, in order that the subject might be 
adequately studied in advance, and a comprehensive program 
prepared by committees in the different countries for con- 
sideration and action by the Holy Synod when it meets. 

The position of the Greek Council is especially strong be- 
cause the committee which constitutes our organization there 
was appointed by the Metropolitan of Athens, and the Holy 
Synod of Greece, and therefore officially represents the Greek 
Church in the World Alliance. 

The committee of five, consisting of four members of the 
International Committee of the World Alliance and an alter- 
nate, is composed as follows: 


Professor Rey. Chrysostome Papadopoulos, D.D., Presi- 
dent, Rizarios Seminary, Odos Kiphissia, Athens; Professor 
Hamilcar Alivisatos, D.D., Secretary, Odos Anagnostopolou 
40, Athens; Professor George Dervos, D.D., Odos Kallideo- 
miou 20, Athens; Professor Gregory Papamichael, D.D., Odos 
Isacalof 29, Athens. 

(All four are Professors in the Theological Faculty of the 
University of Athens.) 

Professor Konstantin Dyobounites (alternate), Odos 
Notara 27, Athens. 


At the meeting of this Committee held in the Rizarios 
Seminary on April 15th (April 2d in the Greek calendar), it 
was decided that any measures which the International Com- 
mittee may suggest for spreading a knowledge of the work 
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and aims of the World Alliance throughout Greece would be 
carried out, that every effort would be made to assist in the 
organization of national councils of the World Alliance in the 
other. countries of the Eastern Church, and that preparatory 
studies would be made, in co-operation with similar com- 
mittees in the other countries, looking towards a united pro- 
gram to be presented to the future meeting of the Holy Synod 
at Constantinople. 

The wish was strongly expressed, both by the Metropolitan 
and the members of the committee, that an agreement could be 
reached among the different sects of the Church of Christ to 
refrain from proselytizing in the territory and among the con- 
stituents of other branches of the Christian Church. It is their 
conviction that if these difficulties could be eliminated, the 
Church could be set free to concentrate more of her energy 
upon the great social and international tasks which confront 
her. 

For the meeting of the International Committee to be held 
in Switzerland in August, Professor Papadopoulos, Professor 
Hamilcar Alivisatos and Professor Papamichael were ap- 
pointed delegates. These three delegates will also officially 
represent the Greek Church at the World Conference on Faith 
and Order, and great satisfaction was expressed that friendly 
relations and cordial co-operation exist between the two move- 
ments. 

His Grace The Metropolitan of Athens hopes to be able 
to attend both meetings at Geneva this Summer, but if he 
should be prevented by the pressure of his duties at Athens, 
he will in any case send a cordial letter of greeting to be read 
at the conferences. 

His Excellency Premier Venizelos, after going over the 
whole situation with me at San Remo, on April 23d, assured 
me of his eagerness to do everything in his power to promote 
the work of the World Alliance. He believes that, especially 
because of the strength of the Church throughout Greece, and 
the Balkans, the Alliance has immense possibilities for good, not 
only in promoting friendship and peace among the nations of 
Southeastern Europe, but in uniting these nations more closely 
to those of Western Europe and America. 


- 
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Serbia. 


In Serbia, which I hope to visit early in May, I have 
written to Father Nicolai Velimirovitch, Bishop of Serbia, at 
Belgrade. Father Nicolai was expected to visit Greece at the 
end of April and both the Metropolitan of Athens and Pro- 
fessor Alivisatos agreed to confer with him during his visit 
in regard to the formation of a Serbian Council of the World 
Alliance and to ask him to prepare the way for my coming 
visit to Serbia by the appointment of an organizing Com- 
mittee. 

The problem of organization is somewhat complicated in 
Jugo-Slavia (The Kingdom of the Serbs, Croates, and Slovacs) 
by the existence of three branches of the Christian Church: 
the most practical plan may prove to be the formation of a 
National Council of the World Alliance representing the 
Eastern Orthodox and the Protestant Churches, and to have 
the Roman Catholic representatives join the Roman Catholic 
Committee of International Studies, at Fribourg, which is 
working in such close co-operation with our movement. 

For the organization in Jugo-Slavia, the Rev. Francis E. 
Clark, President of the United Society of Christian Endeavor, 
and Professor William I. Hull, both of whom are members of 
the American Council of the World Alliance, and Trustees of 
the Church Peace Union, have kindly furnished me with a list 
of names and addresses of representative religious leaders in 
Belgrade, Ljubljana, and other cities. ; 


Roumania, 

In Roumania I have written to Professor Demitresu (12 
Rue dos Muses, Bucharest), of the Theological Faculty of the 
University of Bucharest, to whom Professor Alivisatos has 
kindly given me a letter of introduction. 


Bulgaria, 

In preparation for the organization of a Council represent- 
ing the Greek Orthodox Church in Bulgaria, I have written to 
the Bishop of Sofia, and hope to get in touch with. other 
religious leaders either by correspondence or by a personal 
visit to Sofia, as soon as conditions of travel in Bulgaria make 
this practicable. 
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Pastor Furnajeff, of Sofia, who attended the first con- 
ference of the World Alliance in 1914, spoke earnestly even 
then of the opportunity which the Eastern Church offers in 
southeastern Europe and in Russia. If his present address can 
be ascertained his assistance will undoubtedly be valuable 
in establishing the National Council of the World Alliance. 


Constantinople. 


At Constantinople we are most fortunate in having the co- 
operation of Doctor J. Kalmodin, Attache of the Swedish Lega- 
tion, who has offered to help us to establish relations not only 
with leading representatives of the Eastern Orthodox Church 
there, but also with the authorities of the Gregorian (Armenian) 
Church and the chiefs of the other Oriental Christian commu- 
nities. 

Professor Papadopoulos has also kindly given me a letter of 
introduction to His Blessedness, the Most Reverend, the “Arch- 
bishop of Prusa, Locum Tenens of the Ecumenical Patriarchate 
of Constantinople. 

In my report to the International Committee in August I shall 
give the results of my visits to the other countries of southeastern 
Europe, and I hope to be able to report the formation of Councils 
of the World Alliance in all of them, and definite progress toward 
the larger goal indicated above. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Grorce NASMYTH, 
International Organizer. 


A committee of three, consisting of Drs. Lynch, Delk and 
Sanders, appointed to draw up a resolution to be sent to the 
political conventions, asking them to put a plank in their plat- 
forms favoring the League of Nations, submitted the following 
resolution, which was adopted: 


WuereEas: We, representatives of the American 
Churches and other organizations representing the total 
religious life of America, believe that at heart our people 
want America to take its place in the great family of nations 
and share in all the problems of world reconstruction, world 
happiness and world freedom; 
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Wuereas: The United States is of necessity involved in 
the consideration and settlement of world problems involving 
international relations of most intimate and responsible 
nature, and 

Wuereas: Some form of international league for adju- 
dication, conciliation and determination of the problems of 
peace and war is essential for the neutral performance of 
such international functions, 

Resotvep, therefore: That we urge upon the Platform 
Committee of the Republican National Committee the in- 
corporation in its platform of a plank for the immediate as- 
sociation of the United States in the existing League of 
Nations with such revisions of the present Covenant as shall 
guard our national interests, but preserve both the spirit and 
form of League already established. 


The following resolutions relative to the Oriental situation 
were unanimously adopted : 


Resotvep: That the American Branch of the World 
Alliance for International Friendship Through the Churches 
hereby expresses its unqualified endorsement of the princi- 
ples and purposes of the bill introduced into the House by 
Congressman Temple (H.R. 13946) “for the better pro- 
tection of aliens and for the enforcement of their treaty 
rights,’ and that American citizens, members of this Alli- 
ance, be urged to take every appropriate step to influence 
their representatives in Congress to see that this bill or some 
equivalent is soon passed. 

Reso_vep: That the Executive Secretary be instructed 
to transmit a copy of this resolution to Dr. Temple and to 
Hon. Andrew J. Volstead, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and also to take such other steps in 
this matter as may seem wise. 


Resotvep: That the American Branch of the World 
Alliance for International Friendship Through the Churches 
endorses the principles and program for applying the Golden 
Rule to the regulation of immigration as outlined by the 
Secretary on Oriental Relations, namely, in the light of our 
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experience with each people to apply a percentage plan in 
such a way as to protect American standards of living, labor 
and wages, to raise the standards of naturalization and to 
grant the privileges of naturalization to all who qualify, re- 
gardless of race. 


Reso_vep: That the Executive Secretary be instructed 
to co-operate in such ways as may be practicable for the 
enactment of these principles and proposals in appropriate 
laws. 


Rey. Arthur J. Brown, D.D., reported concerning the organ- 
ization of a committee to consider the steps necessary for the 
establishment and exercise of religious freedom in the several 
countries of Europe. He said that invitations had been sent to 
a group of thirty representative men in America, inviting them 
to serve on the General Committee, and that not a single declina- 
tion had been received. : 

The organization has been called the American Committee 
on the Rights of Religious Minorities. Dr. Brown is the chair- 
man and Mr. Linley V. Gordon is the Executive Secretary. 

Dr. Brown stated that surveys and investigations were being 
made by sub-committees, and when all the evidence is in and the 
facts are carefully weighed the organization will then be pre- 
pared to take further action. 

The officers, including the Board of Directors and the Execu- 
tive Committee who have served the American Council for the 
last year, were unanimously re-elected. 

At night a complimentary dinner was given to the Directors 
and their friends at the Hotel Astor. Dr. Merrill presided and 
the speakers were: Rt. Rev. Herbert Bury, D.D., Col., Raymond 
Robins, Mr. John Pelenyi and Rabbi Stephen S. Wise. 

Mr. Pelenyi is a visitor to America from Hungary and is 
especially desirous of securing from our people a new interest 
in the religious minorities in the countries of central Europe, 
upon whom are being visited hardships and who are suffering 
persecution at the present time. Mr. Pelenyi has commended 
himself to all who have come to know him. ' He is straightfor- 
ward and simple in manner and address. He said: “Friendship 
is the one great hope of a sorely tried world.” 
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He spoke of the failure of other forces to bring about a bet- 
ter world order. He urged those working for international 
goodwill to exercise the greatest possible care in securing the 
facts on which to base conclusions. Only after careful study 
of particular situations can we be sure of the right course and 
know that public propaganda is necessary and has a fair chance 
of being successful. He strongly urged that the influence of the 
National Councils of the World Alliance be brought to bear 
upon the Governments and the League of Nations. 

Bishop Bury has charge of one of the largest Episcopal areas, 
if not the largest, in the world. He is Bishop of the Anglican 
Church of all central Europe. He knows European conditions 
and is exactly the type of man who can best interpret European 
thoughts to an American audience. When Bishop Bury spoke 
of Church Unity he was speaking of a movement that has gained 
a new impulse to-day. Until the churches are united it will be 
impossible for us to realize the hope of a united world that hu- 
manity has entertained for so long. 

His plea was for a larger measure of co-operation between 
the various religions in an effort to create international peace. 
He deprecated confusion of “uniformity” with “unity” and was 
hopeful that the spirit of unity could be established. No League 
of Nations will be of any avail without this unity. He spoke’ 
of the co-operation that took place during the war and based 
his hopes for a still greater unification on the passionate desire 
of many religious bodies to get together. 

Everybody knows Col. Robins. His long and valiant fight 
for social justice and righteousness has brought him into the 
forefront of American thought and life. In searching words he 
called those present to face a side of our problem that is not 
often nor easily faced. 

Col. Robins was a member of the American Red Cross to 
Russia and unusual opportunities presented themselves to him 
for. the study of social conditions in that land. He worked with 
the Government of Kerensky for three months. He became inti- 
mate with several generals, including Commander-in-Chief 
Kornilov. After the revolution he met a large number of the 
members of the People’s Commissaries. He knew the general 
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commanding the Soviet forces and for a period of six months 
conferred with Lenine and Trotzsky three times weekly. 

“I have seen,” he said, “twelve million rifles point one way 
on a certain day, and then point in the opposite direction the day 
following. I have seen one hundred and eighty millions of peo- 
ple, followers of the Czar, one day take the bit in their teeth, go 
wild and turn against the forces of oppression.” 

Col. Robins asserted that the explanation of this unprece- 
dented overturning is to be found in the loss of faith by the 
Russian peasantry in the Old Order. He regards the formulas 
of Lenine and Trotzsky as economically impossible and morally 
wrong, but clearly pointed out the reasons behind the Russian 
revolution. 

Many have adopted the revolutionary formulas who do not 
believe in them. The Russian peasantry does not necessarily 
accept the philosophy of Lenine and Trotzsky, but a total loss 
of faith in the old régime forces them to accept anything as an 
alternative to things as they are. 

Col. Robins holds that the incompetency of the Old Order is 
likewise responsible for conditions in Britain, France, Italy and 
America. In this mighty protest, arising from organized labor 
of all lands, we have the voice of a large group of the non-Faith 
as against those who stand for the Church. 

Col. Robins said that he is wondering what the Church is 
going to do in this great hour. He expressed a fear that some 
of our leaders occupying high places in the Church will assist 
the forces of evil by indifference toward the world’s needs and 
thus lose an opportunity to help in the solution of the problems 
that now stagger civilization. 

It is a question for profound feeling and thinking. No one 
believes more firmly in the Church than Raymond Robins, and 
yet he is wondering, wondering if she is going to help in the 
establishment of a new world order, or by indifference and 
inability make possible the enthronement of reactionary forces. 

Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, the last speaker, represented the 
Jewish people and faith. He referred to his gratitude over the 
outcome of the Zionistic Movement. He paid high tribute to 
the action taken by the Powers at the recent conference held 
at San Remo and assured the guests that he, for one, had never 
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doubted that Mr. Balfour’s declaration would be kept, for a 
promise with Great Britain is not a “scrap of paper.” He was 
happy that to Great Britain was to go the mandate over Palestine. 
His heart was glad now that the Jews had at last been given a 
place they can call “home.” 

Among the many significant pronouncements made by the 
Rabbi was that, although Palestine was to be the future home 
of the Jews, the sacred monuments in that land, erected to the 
memory of Christ by Christian pearls would be solemnly pro- 
tected. 

The whole occasion was marked with an earnest purpose, 
and everyone went away from the meeting feeling that the 
World Alliance has become LTE established as a part of 
our American life. 


WORDS OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 
International Association of Rotary Clubs. 


From Mr. Estes Snedecor: 

“Having served on the Committee on Constitution and 
By-laws of the International Association of Rotary Clubs 
for four years, I am deeply interested in all the problems 
relating to international organization for constructive pur- 
poses. Noting your announcement in ‘The Independent,’ 
I am pleased to enclose my check for $2, together with my 
application for membership in The World Alliance. The 
objects of your organization are constructive and very timely. 

“The crying need of the hour is that the people of the 
nations may understand each other better. Most of the 
differences of opinion and the prejudices arising between the 
peoples of different nations are due to lack of an understand- 
ing of each other’s thoughts, ideals and aspirations and eco- 
nomic problems. We are hoping that the International Asso- 
ciation of Rotary Clubs may assist in bringing about a better 
and more tolerant understanding between the representa- 
tive business men of various nations. We shall have dele- 
gates from eight or nine nations in attendance at our inter- 
national convention in Atlantic City on the 20th of June. I 
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am sure that the other members of the Board of Directors 
of this organization would be interested in the work of the 


World Alliance.” 


From Mr. C. M. Goethe, Sacramento, Cal.: 

“You are blazing trails as surely as did the pioneers who 
have pressed westward throughout American history. As a 
by-product, your movement should do much to further the 
international contacts of Protestant bodies.”’ 

From Dr. Peter Ainslie, Baltimore, Md.: 


“T like the literature you are sending out in the interest — 
of the World Alliance. It is good. It looks well and is 
printed well.” 

From the Peace Association of Friends in America, Mr. Allen 
D. Hole, President, Richmond, Ind.: 

“We have been pleased to see the first copy of the period- 
ical which is to represent the American Council of the World 
Alliance for International Friendship through the Churches. 
The issue is a very valuable one, and we doubt not that 
succeeding issues will maintain the high standard that you 
have set in this introductory number. 


From Dr. S. B. McCormick, Chancellor, the University of 
Pittsburgh: 

“T have read with interest Volume I of WorLp FRIEND- 
sHip. I thank you for the courtesy in sending it tome. The 
publication ought to accomplish a large work in extending 
‘and cementing international friendship.” 


Y. M. C. A., Mr. Richard R. Perkins, General Secretary, 
San Francisco, Cal.: 
“I am much interested in your Volume I of Wortp 
FrieNpsHIP. I want to keep in touch with it and with your 
work,” 


A voice from Mexico—Rev. W. E. Cook, Union Evangelical 
Church of Mexico City, Mexico, D. F.: 

“Tt seems to me that more can be done under the 1 inspira- 
tion of the Christian Church in the States and throughout 
the world toward better international understanding than we 
now dream. An organization having for its end and pur- 
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pose the bettering of international relations through Chris- 
tian methods will find a wonderful response. The possibili- 
ties can hardly be too greatly magnified. Be sure and make 
a place for Mexico so that she will have a real part in the 
plans of the Alliance. Wherein we here on the field may 
serve, kindly let us know. The doing of what you men have 
in your power to do for the two countries will mean more 
than I believe even you now know. God bless you! 
“Yours for the new day in Mexico.” 


THE PILGRIM TERCENTENARY CELEBRATION. 


This year marked the three hundredth anniversary of the 
landing of the “Mayflower” at Plymouth Rock. The coming 
of the Pilgrims to America was part of a movement so signifi- 
cant to the history of modern institutions and times that the 
facts concerning it should be made known to the widest possible 
circle. In a very true and profound sense the “Mayflower” 
carried with her the moral destinies of the world. These Pilgrims 
were the pioneers of civil and religious liberty. They were her- 
alds of a faith which, tested by the heroic men it has produced, 
and the heroic works it has wrought, challenges comparison with 
any faith by which men have been molded and inspired. Their 
confidence in the revealed work of God, their zeal for religious 
liberty, their faith in popular government and popular education, 
and their sense of their obligations to men as well as to God, are 
among the great and high qualities and solid virtues for which 
these men made their sacrifices. 

To recover the sense of the value. of these principles; to 
emphasize the spiritual significance of the coming of the Pilgrims; 
to make the spirit of the Pilgrims the basis of an appeal to hero- 
ism, consecration and the spirit of sacrifice, which is so neces- 
sary if we are to meet the new and pressing problems of to-day, 
are the chief objects for which the American Mayflower Council 
was instituted. 

The celebration will be as broad as the religious interest of 
America. The Protestants and Catholics are co-operating, as 
are also the Jews. 
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The American Mayflower Council is a general organization 
~ and has offered its good services in co-ordinating the program 
and proposals of the various committees and commissions that 
are planning to observe the Tercentenary Year. This Council is 
working in close co-operation with the English Mayflower Coun- 
cil, the Netherland Pilgrims Committee, the French Committee 
and the Canadian Tercentenary Committee. 

The President of the United States and the Honorable Wil- 
liam Howard Taft are the Honorary Chairmen; Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke is Honorary Secretary. The Chairman is President Henry 
Churchill King, of Oberlin College. Mr. Hamilton Holt, Editor 
of The Independent, is Treasurer. Rev. Charles W. Gulick is 
Executive Secretary and has associated with him a Secretariate 
composed of Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, Rev. Stacy R. War- 
burton and Rev. Linley V. Gordon. The Vice-Presidents repre- 
senting various sections of the country are: Rev. Frank Mason 
North, New York; Mrs. P. V. Pennybacker, Texas; Mrs. Philip 
North Moore, Missouri; Pres. Henry Pratt Judson, Illinois; 
Major Robert R. Moton, Alabama; Hon. J. A. Macdonald, 
Toronto, Ontario; J. Willis Baer, California; Bishop Francis 
J. McConnell, Colorado; Dr. Myles Standish, Massachusetts. 


Executive Committee. 

Rev. Alfred Williams Anthony, Chairman; Rev. Stacy R. 
Warburton, Rec. Secretary; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, Hon. 
Louis Annin Ames, H. M. Beardsley, Mrs. Ella A. Boole, W. T. 
Demarest, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, Rev. Linley V. Gordon, Rev. 
Wm. I. Haven, Rev. Hubert C. Herring, Rev. Chas. E. Jefferson, 
Alfred R. Kimball, Rev. Albert G. Lawson, Rev. Rivington D. 
Lord, Rev. C. S. Macfarland, Rev. A. C. McGiffert, Bishop 
C. B. Mitchell, Pres. C. S. Nash, Fred B. Smith, John A. Stewart, 
Rev. C. L. Thompson, Charles R. Towson, Rev. F. B. Upham, 
Rev. Jas. I. Vance, Mrs. J. F. Yawger. 

The Council, which includes in its membership two hundred 
and fifty prominent men and women, will meet in New York 
City June 10th—an afternoon and evening meeting, when: the. 
entire activities of the Council will be reported, addresses deliv- 
ered, a meeting both inspirational and executive will be held. 
Dinner will be served in one of the city’s hotels. 


v/ 
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Plans to decentralize the Council and organize Regional Com- 
mittees are under way in the following cities: Philadelphia, Rich- 
mond, Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, Minneapolis, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Denver, Cleveland, Boston, Nashville, Richmond, Wash- 
ington. Each of these cities will be the centre of a group of cities, 
where the plans and programs of the Council will be carried out. 

Among those chosen to represent the. American Mayflower 
Council in England, Holland and France are Mr. Charles R. 
Towson, Secretary, International Committee Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, General Secretary, 
The Church Peace Union; Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, General 
Secretary, Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America ; 
Rev. Frederick Lynch, Editor-in-Chief, The Christian Work; 
Mr. Hamilton Holt, Editor of The Independent; Mr. Fred B. 
Smith, Chairman of the Commission on Interchurch Federations ; 
President Henry Churchill King, of Oberlin College; Rev. Charles 
L. Thompson, President of the Home Missions Council, and Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, President of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 

Outstanding features of the program include a series of 
nation-wide mass meetings, to be held in seventy of the leading 
cities of America between November 21-29. The Council is 
endeavoring to secure the presence of six representative men— 
four from Great Britain and two from Holland. They will be 
the guests of the Council and will be used in the campaign in the 
seventy city centres. 

The co-operation of Boards of Education, Professors and 
Directors of schools and colleges throughout the country will be 
secured to make use of comprehensive educational programs, cul- 
minating in a Mayflower Day in schools, colleges and universities. 

The union services on Thanksgiving Day, held in most Amer- 
ican communities, will take the nature of a memorial to the land- 
‘ng of the Pilgrims, and an endeavor will be made to have a 
sermon preached in every church on Sunday, November 21 or 28. 
An able Committee on Americanization is working to interpret 
the spirit of the Pilgrims in terms of Democracy. . 

A great national mass meeting will be held in Carnegie Hall, 
New York City, Friday, November 26, when prominent speakers 
from England, Holland, Canada and the United States will em- 
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phasize as the final message the tremendous importance of the 
ethical element in the national and international development 
and the religious significance of the Pilgrims’ Movement in politi- 
cal, economic and social development of the world to-day. Sir 
Auckland Geddes has been invited to be present and has been asked 
to secure a message from the King of England and present it at 
the meeting. The Dutch Ambassador has been requested to 
secure a message from the Queen of Holland. Rt. Honorable 
Lord Robert Cecil, Dean Burroughs, Rev. William Temple, M.A.; 
Rev. John Clifford, D.D., LL.D.; Rev. William Edwin Orchard, 
D.D.; Prof. George Gilbert Murray, LL.D., Litt.D., have been 
invited to be present and to speak as the representatives of Eng- 
land. James A. Macdonald, Litt.D., LL.D., Editor Toronto 
Globe, will speak for Canada on “North America’s Civilized 
Internationalism.” An invitation has been sent to Rudyard 
Kipling, requesting him to memorialize the occasion in a poem 
and, if possible, for him to present it in person. 

The English and Dutch Commissions have invited to be 
their guests, and have a prominent part in their celebrations, Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin, Dr. Robert E. Speer, 
Dr. Charles Brown, of Yale, and Dr. Henry S. Coffin. Invita- 
tions will be extended to other prominent Americans as the plans 
of the Commissions are completed. 


Tercentenary Calendar. 


June 29-July 6—International Congregational Congress in Boston. 

Aug. 29-Sept. 2—Celebrations in Leyden, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
Delfshaven, Holland. 

September—Many celebrations throughout England. 

Sept. 16—International Congress of Religious Liberals in Boston 

Nov. 21-28—Mass meetings in seventy American cities under the 
auspices of the American Mayflower Council. 

Nov. 26—Mass meeting in Carnegie Hall. 

Dec. 1-6—Quadrennial meeting of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, at Boston. 

Dec. 21—Celebrations at Plymouth and throughout America of 
the Landing of the Pilgrims. 

1921 

Summer Pageant and other festivities at Plymouth. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL COM- 
MITTEE OF THE WORLD ALLIANCE. 


The annual meeting of the International Committee of the 
World Alliance will be held at St. Beatenberg, Switzerland, 
August 25th to 29th. 

Twenty-two nations will send representatives to this confer- 
ence. In addition to the members of the International Commit- 
tee other invited guests will take part in the meeting. 

The following persons have been appointed to represent the 
American Council: 


Rev. Peter Ainslie Rey. Sidney L. Gulick 

Mr. W. P. Allen Mr. Hamilton Holt 

Rev. Henry A. Atkinson Rev. Finis Idleman 

Rev. Nehemiah Boynton Rev. Frederick Lynch 

Rt. Rev. Charles H. Brent Prof. C. C. McCown 

Rev. Andrew M. Brodie Rev. A. C. McGiffert 

Rev. Arthur J. Brown Rev. Charles S. Macfarland 
Rev. A. J. Burnham Rev. William P. Merrill 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot Rev. Worth M. Tippy 

Mr. Sherwood Eddy Rev. Charles L. Thompson 
Mr. Robert H. Gardiner Mr, F. P. Turner 


In addition to the formal business connected with the organi- 
zation these subjects will come up for discussion: 


“The Church and Disarmament.” 

“The League of Nations.” 

“The Creation of an International Ethic.” 

“The Relation of Christian Unity to International Peace.” 

“The Program for a Campaign of Religious Co-operation Be- 
tween the Nations that Have been at War.” © 


One of the most interesting discussions will be on the ques- 
tion as to whether or not there is a practical basis of co-opera- 
tion between the world organization of the Churches and the 
other world organizations, such as the bankers, the Socialists, the 
Trade Unionists, the Social Workers, the Press Agencies, the 
Co-operative Societies and others. 

Another question will be that of the relation of Christian 
missions to International Peace, and perhaps, one of the most 
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interesting that of the relation of the social, industrial and eco- 
nomic problems to international goodwill as understood by the 
Churches. 

This meeting will undoubtedly register a new advance on the 
part of the Churches and people of goodwill throughout the world, 
and out of it will grow a practical program that will engage all 
the energies and ability of our various Councils in the Alliance 
for the next decade. 

The American delegation will be glad to welcome to this con- 
ference any persons visitiig Europe who can plan to spend these 
days at Beatenberg. 


FOUR MONTHS IN EUROPE, JANUARY-MAY, 1920. 


REPORT TO THE CHURCH PEACE UNION, BY REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, 
Trustee of the Church Peace Union, and Member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the World Alliance for International Friendship through the 
Churches. 

Gentlemen of the Board of Trustees: 

My recent journey to Central and Eastern Europe, as well as 
to Great Britain, was undertaken in the larger interests of Chris- 
tian Fellowship, frequently under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional and Interdenominational Christian Endeavor Movement, 
which is fundamentally a fellowship organization. Addressing 
conventions of this organization I could obtain far larger audi- 
ences than I otherwise could, in all European countries; and au- 
diences made up chiefly of young men and women who are not 
always found in more general gatherings. 

I was impressed as everyone who travels in Europe in these 
days must be impressed, with the almost desperate need of such 
fellowship as the Church Peace Union and the World Alliance 
for International Friendship Through the Churches were founded 
to promote. Never since the days of Napoleon, and probably not 
even then, were hate, suspicion, jealousy and selfish aggrandize- 
ment, so rife in the world as now. The almost intolerable pass- 
port difficulties and police regulations of the different countries 
are indications of the distrust and hatred which exist between the 
nations. Every man is a possible enemy of every other. Every- 
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one who crosses a national border is suspected of harboring evil 
designs. 

The dragon’s teeth sown by the world-war have sprung up 
and are bearing a terrible harvest. Unless Christian charity, as 
well as common sense prevail, and the Treaty of Versailles is 
revised, I fear that instead of one Alsace-Lorraine, a half dozen 
may plague the world of the future. Instead of one Italia Irre- 
denta there will be German and Austrian and Hungarian and 
Russian and Montenegrin and Albanian Irredentas. 

Truly every effort which makes for reconciliation, every in- 
fluence that may restrain the grab-game on which so many nations 
have entered, every balm which may in any way heal the world’s 
open sores should be used in these perilous days. 

My humble opinion, and it has been vastly strengthened by 
this journey, is that-only the influence of the religion of Christ 
can prevent many parts of the Continent of Europe from sink- 
ing into semi-barbarism where might, not right, shall rule the 
day. The principles of the Prince of Peace alone can establish 
a Peace which is not a byword and a hissing. 

Yet, there are signs of promise. Here and there one sees a 
faint rainbow against the dark cloud. In Northern France, in 
Austria and Poland and other countries, the mission of the Ameri- 
can and British Friends has done a noble work in rebuilding 
thousands of houses in the devastated villages and in supplying 
the peasants with seed and fowls and cattle and bees that they 
may start life afresh. 

I was moreover greatly impressed with the brotherly, self-sac- 
rificing, Christlike spirit with which their work was done. The 
leavening influence of such a spirit is as valuable as the material 
aid given. They were peace-lovers, and some had suffered im- 
prisonment for conscience sake. They could do their work as 
successfully in former enemy countries as among our recent allies. 
They mollified the embittered feelings of the late belligerents, 
while at the same time they provided them with food and clothing 
and shelter. They took no salaries, and lived most economically 
and in most uncomfortable surroundings, and commended to 
everyone the faith which they profess. 

The hundreds of millions of dollars sent from governmental 
sources and from voluntary relief associations in the United States 
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have saved a multitude of lives. These gifts are especially appre- 
ciated in Finland, Poland, Austria and Hungary, though the delay 
of our nation in signing the treaty and entering the League of 
Nations has evidently dimmed the memory of these millions in 
many quarters. The memory also of the two million young men, 
and vast material sent from America in the most critical period 
of the war seems to be largely forgotten in many quarters. 


Southern France. 


In Southern France in the city of Nimes I met a large company 
of eager and devoted young people. This is the Protestant centre 
of France, and the audiences came from all the surrounding 
region, and were largely of Huguenot descent. Here, too, I found © 
a genuine desire to cultivate the fruits of the Spirit—love, joy, 
peace, longsuffering, gentleness. While the newspapers and the 
politicians of the capital breathed out threats and vengeance 
these young Christians, many of whom had been in the armies 
of France, and all of whom had suffered from the war, were 
talking of reconstruction and reconciliation, and were trying to 
live out the Spirit of the Master. 


Jugo-Slavia. 


In Jugo-Slavia I was delighted to find signs of genuine 
brotherly spirit between the evangelical Protestant and the domi- 
nant Oriental Orthodox Churches. The Primate of Serbia, Bishop 
Nicolai Velimirovitch, or “Nicolai,” as he is affectionately 
called, struck me as one of the most Christlike men I ever met. 
His praise is in all the churches. He expressed himself as in 
favor of the utmost brotherly relations with Protestants, “with 
whom our communion has never had a quarrel,” as he said. 

He has written eloquently against war, and in favor of uni- 
versal Christian fellowship, and his whole influence, both in 
Jugo-Slavia, as well as in other parts of Europe and in America, 
where he has traveled extensively, is and will be for peace and 
brotherhood. 

The meetings I attended were held in Belgrade, in Novo 
Pazova, and in Zemun, formerly called Semlin. In the latter 
place a Greek priest was my interpreter, and I was invited by 
the Mayor to speak in the City Hall before a purely Serbian 
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audience. Here the world-war began. The first bomb of the 
war was thrown from the heights of Semlin against Belgrade, 
on the 29th of July, the day after Austria declared war on Serbia. 
From this historic spot I believe one of the chief influences will 
emanate in favor of world peace and fellowship. For, in addition 
to the wide influence of Bishop Velimirovitch and like-minded 
priests and members of the Oriental Church, a new spirit of 
evangelical Protestantism is at work, largely through the Chris- 
tian Endeavor movement, and is exerting an important influence 
in the same direction. 

Rev. Samuel Schumacher, the leader of this band of ministers 
and laymen, is everywhere preaching the gospel of goodwill and 
international fellowship. The first national Christian Endeavor 
Convention of Jugo-Slavia was held in Nova-Pazova, and I had 
the pleasure of communing with Serbians and Croatians and Bos- 
nians and Slavonians, who, I am confident, will put forth every 
effort to make practical these great ideals. 


Switzerland. 

In Switzerland three of the recent belligerent nationalities 
meet. French and Italians were naturally pitted against the Ger- 
mans during the war, in spirit and sympathy, though not in arms. 
Here they managed to live together during the long bitter years 
of the war, and set the world an example of self-restraint under 
terrible provocations. Here, too, I found the younger generation 
as heart-sick of war and longing for permanent peace as are our 
own soldiers who have come back from the ‘trenches. 

Switzerland is one of the few brighter spots in Europe, and 
leads us to hope that the European lion and lamb may yet lie down 
together. I am glad that the International Council of the World 
Alliance will soon hold its meeting in beautiful, hospitable Geneva. . 


Germany. 

The brief revolution in Germany, coming just when it did, 
prevented me from getting to that country, and even from going 
through to Czecho-Slovakia, as I had hoped; but I had much cor- 
respondence with friends in these countries, as well as with 
others in Hungary, and so far as the progress of the International 
Christian Endeavor movement is any indication of a restored 
Christian fellowship, the signs are most encouraging. 
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In Germany the societies have almost doubled since 1914, 
and have become a much more powerful and influential force, 
employing, even in these starvation times, twenty-five field sec- 
retaries, entirely supported by Lutheran young people and 
churches with no outside aid. 


Hungary. 

In Hungary despite awful privations from lack of transpor- 
tation for food, from the collapse of their government, and from 
the civil war promoted by these Bolshevists, these Endeavor so- 
cieties have also greatly enlarged their activities and their litera- 
ture, and have maintained a large hospital and famine relief work. 


Finland and Esthonia. 

From Finland a member of the National School Board came 
to meet me in Geneva, and gave the same encouraging reports 
that, in spite of their terrible sufferings from civil war, from 
starvation and from the murderous hordes of Russia, the meet- 
ings and activities of the young people were maintained, and that 
they have sent their two field secretaries to the new republics of 
Esthonia and Latvia to plead for international reconciliation and 
friendship. 

Great Britain. 


The last month of my journey I spent in Great Britain, attend- 
ing large meetings in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Newcastle, Liverpool, 
London and other places, where the dominant note always struck 
was the fellowship of Christians in utter loyalty to Jesus Christ, 
the only hope of a war-torn world. 

Never have I seen in any one of my journeys to these countries 
so ardent a desire for union and communion in the Master’s 
service; never have I seen such distrust of any mechanical or 
political union. The thinking Christian world has been thrown 
back on its religion as never before. The war has cut out all 
other props and shown their rottenness. 

Says Basil Matthews in an important British Review: 

“You may trace back through recorded time, and you will 
not discover anywhere, even after the fall of the Roman 
IXmpire, a scene which in range and in awful significance 
can eclipse or even parallel this amazing reality that lies be- 
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fore our eyes. A third of the human race has lost its old rule. 
From the Rhine to the Pacific Ocean, from the Baltic to the © 
Persian Gulf, the Teutonic, the Slavonic, the Turanian and 
the Semitic peoples stumble bewildered and maddened amid 
the crashing debris of their broken civilizations. Hundreds 
of millions of people are without a settled state, sheep with- 
out a shepherd, men without a master word, to guide their 
confused and disordered lives through the chaos and dark- 
ness. 


An Italian author in La Tribuna, of Rome, writes in the same 
strain: 

“By vote of the American Senate the world is divided into 
two halves. And he would be bold, indeed, who ventured the 
statement that there are two governments or two peoples in 
our half of the world, who, after the Conference at Paris, 
would be willing to call themselves brother or sister nations.” 


Yet, let us pray that out of this very spirit of pessimistic 
despair, there may come to the whole world a realization that not 
in dreadnaughts and Zeppelins, not in submarines or tanks or 
poison gas is to be found the true glory of the nations. 

Born of the agony of war and of Europe’s subsequent 
troubles may there be a new realization that in the principles of 
‘the Prince of Peace lies the one and only source of lasting peace, 
international concord and world prosperity. In the spread and 
intensification of this realization lies the hope of the future. 


NOTE.—The next issue of this magazine will be published in 
October, at which time full reports will be given of the meeting 
in Switzerland, and impressions and observations of our delegates 
in the various countries. 
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The summer of 1920 will always be memorable for the 
number of international gatherings of the Churches and the 
“new spirit of unity and world co-operation manifested. In 
July came the Lambeth Conference at London, where the 
Anglican and Protestant Episcopal bishops from every land 
assembled for several weeks’ deliberations. Out of this gath- 
ering came the now famous “Appeal to all Christians,” with 
its plea for unity, that the united Churches might hasten the 
Kingdom of God in all the world. On August 10th delegates 
from the national Church Federations of Europe and America 
assembled at Geneva for a three days’ conference to plan for 
the calling of a great universal conference of all Christian 
Churches to consider the whole life and work of the Church. 
The meeting was notable for its enthusiasm and for the long- 
ing for co-operation manifested by the European Churches. 
A Committee on Arrangements, a sort of continuation com- 
mittee, was appointed, of which Archbishop Soderblom, of 
Sweden, is chairman, and Doctors Macfarland and Lynch, of 
America, are joint secretaries. Hardly had this meeting 
adjourned when the large World Conference on Faith and 
Order assembled in the same city for a two weeks’ session. 
Our own Bishop Brent presided over this remarkable gath- 
ering and Mr. Robert H. Gardiner, another trustee of The 
Church Peace Union and officer of the World Alliance, was 
secretary. This Conference was notable for the fact that 
probably the representatives of the various communions 
established more intimate relationships than at any previous 
gathering—at least for several years—and for the fact that the 
delegates from the great Greek Catholic Church—the Church 
of Russia, the Balkan States and much of Turkey and Syria— 
met together officially for the first time in generations. I[m- 
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mediately upon the close of this meeting the International 
Committee of the World Alliance met at Beatenberg above 
Interlaken and for a week considered the co-operation of the 
Churches of the world in establishing international good- 
will. A full account of this meeting will be found below. 
It was noteworthy for the lofty tone of all the pro- 
ceedings and the outstanding character of its composition. 
With few exceptions every country sent its ablest men. The 
members of the Eastern Churches also took part in this meet- 
ing, going straight from Geneva to Beatenberg. It is a mat- 
ter of interest to all members of the World Alliance that the 
American delegates to the Beatenberg meeting were also the 
delegates of the American Churches to both the Conference on 
Life and Work of the Churches and the World Conference 
on Faith and Order, taking a leading part in both. 


THE WORLD ALLIANCE ‘ON THE MOUNTAIN TOP 


I have already mentioned in a previous editorial the Con- 
ference on calling a great Ecumenical Council of the Churches 
and the Conference to discuss questions of Faith and Order, 
both of which were held at Geneva. Hardly had this second 
Conference adjourned at Geneva when the International 
Committee of the World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship through the Churches met at St. Beatenberg. 

St. Beatenberg is simply a street rambling along the side of 
a mountain, with about a dozen small hotels and some twenty 
houses, all built to command a view which is perhaps one of 
the most beautiful in all the world. The village is just four 
thousand feet above the sea. As one stands on the terrace 
of the Hotel Victoria, where our meetings were held, he 
looks down two thousand feet to the exquisite Lake of Thun. 
It is livid green from there. To the south are the conical- 
shaped blue mountains of the Zweisirman peaks. Opposite 
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him, across the lake and towering over Interlaken—a toy 
village far below—are. the big green mountains that form 
the wall about the village, while, towering above these, just 
behind them, are the. huge, giant, shining peaks of ice and 
snow—the Jungfrau, Monch, Eiger and sall the Bernese Ober- 
land. 

It was.a happy thought-of our international organizer, Dr. 
George Nasmyth, to bring the Committee here. We had the 
hotel to ourselves and were a very happy although a very 
polyglot and cosmopolitan family. There were one hundred 
and twenty of us. First- there were. the. thirteen American 
delegates, Doctors.Ainslie, Atkinson, Boynton, Brent, Brown, 
Eliot, Gulick, Holt, Lynch, Macfarland, Merrill, Thompson 
and Mr. Robert H: Gardiner. Then there were the ten dele- 
gates from Great Britain, all of whom are well known to 
Americans: the Lord Bishop. of Winchester, the Dean of 
Worcester, Sir W. H, Dickinson, Lord Parmoor, Lady Par- 
moor, Dr, Alexander. Ramsay, Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke, Pro- 
fessor Curtis, Rev. James Patrick and Rev. J. R. Fleming. 
From France, Germany, Holland, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Switzerland, Italy, Belgium, Finland, Hungary, Estho- 
nia, Lettland, Greece, Austria, Gzecho-Slovakia and Rumania, 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State, Bulgaria, Japan and Turkey—from 
all these delegates came to St. Beatenberg. Those who re- 
member the meeting at The Hague last October will imme- 
diately note the nations which are here beyond those who were 
at The Hague at that-time. These represent national coun- 
cils that have been formed since that, meeting. ‘Too much 
significance cannot be attached to the fact that the officers 
of the great Greek Church, the Orthodox Church, were here. 
They entered heartily into the deliberations, and the Western 
and Eastern Christians worked together with great harmony 
and came to know one another for the first time. They learned 
to appreciate one another, too. 

The meetings were all full of intensest interest. After the 
necessary business was transacted, including the election of 
officers (the Archbishop of Canterbury was made president), 
the Committee took up the consideration of the great problem 
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with which it was primarily concerned, namely, the substitu- 
tion of a Christian world order for the pagan world order 
that has previously prevailed. This it did in a series of reso- 
lutions which will soon be laid before the different nations. 
But right at the beginning the Conference put itself upon 
record as repudiating the whole double standard of morality 
where ethical demands are confined wholly to private life. 
It insisted that there is no standard for human life or rela- 
tionships but Christ’s laws of righteousness and love. It 
maintained that it is only by an increasing application of 
Christian principles to international affairs that there is any 
hope of fellowship and peace between nations. 

The next subject which was discussed at length and with 
sentiment evidently unanimous was the attitude of the Church 
toward the League-of Nations. In the course of this discus- 
sion the most interesting thing was to note the continued 
question of all the European delegates, “Why, when all the 
other nations of the world are going into a League whose 
main purpose is to substitute law, order, co-operation and 
peace for anarchy, chaos, selfishness and war, and which is 
framed on the models which originally came from the 
Christian forces of America, is America staying out?” No 
amount of explanation can make this clear to a European 
Christian. It would be just as easy to explain to him why 
the Church people of America might refuse to have anything 
to do with the Continuation Committee of the Edinburgh 
Foreign Mission Conference, or with the World Student 
Volunteer Movement. I have given it up long ago, sure that 
America will in the end participate in the new Christian 
world order with the other nations. It is nothing except 
making our Senators see that America is a part of the world. 
Very strong resolutions were: passed which will be made 
public in due time, and at the same time:a strong resolution 
was passed expressing a desire that the United States should 
enter-into the League of Nations. . 

The third great topic discussed was that of disarmament. 
lf anyone supposed there was gving to be much’ opposition 
to extremely radical positions here, he was greatly surprised. 
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The war has done its work. Everybody wanted a more radi- 
cal résolution than the one originally introduced, and it was 
strengthened rather than weakened. And yet’everybody real- 
ized that in the present condition of things in Europe the 
people believing in law and order have got to keep sufficient 
armed force to hold the wild, fierce, evil hordes in check. 
There is every prospect that the heads of the Bolshevist move- 
ment in Russia will try to overrun Europe with armies the 
moment they have the power. Hardly have they got their 
hands on the government when they set out to reduce Poland. 
Their methods of warfare have been worse than the Kaiser’s 
ever were. This was all recognized and everyone felt that 
disarmament must proceed with the growth of power and 
influence of the League of Nations. The moment all nations 
or all big nations are in the League, with the court set up 
and in operation, that moment disarmament can be assured. 
But the Conference felt it could be checked or restrained even 
before that. There was general satisfaction at the reduction 
of armament in Germany by the Allies, but a feeling that the 
Allies should soon impose the same reduction upon them- 
selves. 

The resolution on Missions was passed unanimously, but 
brought out some of the plainest speaking the Conference 
had heard. The Greek Church, it will be remembered, had 
about ten of its bishops and officials here. They represented 
Greece, Bulgaria, Serbia, Constantinople and parts of Asia 
Minor. They immediately raised the question as to the pro- 
priety, to say the least, of the Western Churches sending 
missionaries to countries where the Christian Church already 
exists and exists even in great strength. It is evident that 
there is very strong feeling on this whole matter, and it will 
some day have to be thoroughly gone into, as this fellowship 
between the Eastern and Western Churches which has begun, 
grows. Although the remarks were not directed to the mo- 
tion, yet everybody was glad to let the Eastern Church mem- 
bers express thetnselves. The Germans also took this oppor- 
tunity to express thefrisetves on the” subjett of their being 
deprived of their mission fields, 
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Another subjeet which aroused much discussion was that 
of national obligations to keep promises. Must not a nation 
be as true to its word as is a gentleman to his if we are to 
have any security in the world? Is not a nation to live by 
the same code of honor as that practised by a Christian gen- 
tleman? -Civilization in any community rests largely upon 
honor; without faith in men, neither business nor the social 
structure would endure for a year. There must be this same 
faith among nations if there is to be any world community. 
One would think all this was self-evident, but, curiously 
enough, there are some left in the world even after the war 
to whom it is matter for questioning. There was little doubt 
as to where this Committee stood, after an hour’s debate 
upon it. 

Not the least helpful thing about these meetings were the 
devotional exercises held each evening. The afternoon ses- 
sions and committees lasted late into the day, and then 
came dinner at seven-thirty. At nine each evening the Com- 
mittee gathered, not for business, but for worship, and these 
hours from nine until ten were very impressive. Besides the 
prayers and hymns there were addresses by some of the most 
distinguished men at the Conference on Christianity and the 
whole life of the world. 

The Conference really opened at Berne, the capital of 
Switzerland, which is an hour away from Beatenberg. On 
Tuesday the President of the Swiss Republic received the 
Committee at the Capitol and then took them to the Bernerhof 
to tea. After tea, at four-thirty, there was an impressive serv- 
ice in the .old cathedral, where the pastors of the Swiss 
churches received the visitors. Dr. Merrill spoke for the 
American delegates. The whole group then came together 
to ‘Beatenberg. The week is ended. It would have ‘been 
worth while even if it had done nothing except bring this 
group together, Frederick Lynch. 
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Qu Memunriam 


RESOLUTION ON THE DEATH OF DR. GEORGE 
NASMYTH 


Passed by the Trustees of the Church Peace Union 


The announcement of the death of Dr. George 
Nasmyth has brought to the Trustees of the Church 
Peace Union a deep sense of personal bereavement. 
But even more do we grieve that humanity has lost 
one of its best friends and the great cause of inter- 
national goodwill and world brotherhood lost one of 
its most devoted advocates and most tireless workers. 
Dr. Nasmyth’s interest in international goodwill 
found expression even in his student days. In both 
Europe and America he organized the well-known 
Cosmopolitan Clubs and “Corda Fratres,”’ where stu- 
dents of all races and nations were brought together 
to meet as brothers and to consider. those problems 
common to all peoples. For several years he gave 
himself untiringly to the work of the World Peace 
Foundation, reaching the people by voice and pen. 
He passed away in the noble endeavor of reconciling 
the nations of Europe that had been at war, acting 
as an officer of the World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches. He has left be- 
hind him a book of unusual originality, a study of the 
relation of evolution to human progress. He had for 
years been interested in the advance of industrial 
democracy and was recognized by the labor world as 
one who understood its aspirations and was by it’ 
highly esteemed. A man of high idealism, of sin- 
gularly sweet and childlike nature, his mind set upon 
one great achievement, untiring in his service to man- 
kind, he has done a great work. We rejoice in it, and 
while extending our deep sympathy to his sorrowing 
family we thank God that he was permitted to have 
so large a share in the building of the City of God 
on the earth. 
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GEORGE NASMYTH 


Tuesday, September 21st, was a sorrowful day for the 
friends of Dr. George Nasmyth in America. A cable came 
announcing his death of typhoid fever at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, Monday, September 20th. 

For two years Dr. Nasmyth has been the international 
organizer of the World Alliance and has demonstrated an 
extraordinary ability in performing the difficult task of estab- 
lishing new branches and of reorganizing some of the national 
branches that were completely upset by the war. 

When the International Committee scrutinized the field of 
the world for a man suited to the work of organizing national 
councils, Dr. Nastiyth was the one man who stood out above 
all others and he was already engrossed in a big job. But 
he was cabled and written and interviewed, and after days 
and weeks of thought grew to appreciate the field of work 
which the World Alliance is endeavoring to cover and 
accepted the task. 

His first six months of work were wonderfully successful. 
His report to the Conference at The Hagte in 1919 showed 
that he had rejuvenated the various branches in Europe and 
had called others into being. After a brief visit to the United 
States for conference he returned to Europe, sailing March 
8th, 1920, taking with him his wife and two children. 

His work since that time took him through many coun- 
tries, old and new, of Central and Eastern Europe. It is 
probable that while traveling here he caught the typhoid germ 
which was responsible for his death. 

His report in August to the St. Beatenberg Chniercice 
bears record of many a vicissitude in his work. It was one 
of the supreme joys of -his life to be present at this Confer- 
ence in order to present the delegates from a number of new 
Councils organized by him during the last few months. 

Dr. George Nasmyth was of Scotch-Canadian ancestry. 
Tle was bern in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1882, Ever since his 
college days he had devoted his life to international work. 

He was a man of parts. Entering Cornell University in 
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1903, he won the Browning Essay Prize, the University and 
New York State scholarships, and upon his graduation in 
1906 was appointed a member of the faculty of the university. 
He was possessed of a capacity for indefatigable effort, and 
while teaching continued his studies, taking the degrees of 
electrical engineering and of doctor of philosophy in 1909, 
when he went to Europe for graduate study in some of its 
famous universities, including Goettingen, Heidelberg and 
Zurich. 

It was at Cornell in his undergraduate days that he became 
interested in international questions through the Cosmopoli- 
tan Club meetings. It was here that he came in contact with 
many foreign students studying in American universities. 
His international feeling was to be strengthened in 1906 when 
he made his first trip to Europe and explored eight countries 
on foot and on bicycle, in this way obtaining first-hand knowl- 
edge of European peoples and international relations. 

While pursuing his graduate studies in Europe he founded 
in twelve universities student clubs for promoting friendly 
relations and studying international questions. The Inter- 
national Study Congress, held in Rome in 1911, elected him 
president of the Corda Fratres, of which the Cosmopolitan 
Clubs form the American branches. In this service he visited 
the universities of twenty-two countries. As the international 
situation in Europe grew more tense and the war clouds gath- 
ered more darkly upon the horizon following the Morocco 
crisis of 1911, he felt himself increasingly compelled to give 
up for a time the scientific work which he loved so well and 
to dedicate his life more completely to the cause of interna- 
tional understanding, justice and peace. In recognition of his 
international work among the universities he had been elected a 
member of the directors of the World Peace Foundation in 
1909, and he now became a member of the executive staff of 
the Foundation, in charge of its work among the universities 
and clubs. 

In 1919 he was elected international organizer of the 
World Alliance for International T’riendship through the 
Churches and went to Europe to make arrangements for the 
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first meeting of Christians held after the war at The Hague, 
Holland, September 30-October 2, 1919. He was connected 
with the organization at the time of his death, and to it he 
gave his untiring and successful labors. 

He was also a writer of ability. His book, “Social Progress 
and the Darwinian Theory: A Study of Force as a Factor in 
Human Relations,” and numerous articles on social and inter- 
national questions are well known. 

Life was not a stage to Dr. Nasmyth. It was a battle- 
field in which the empire of evil was in combat with the good. 
With a noble heart and mind he fought for the right, and 
although cut down at the age of thirty-eight in the blaze ot 
noon, he had already made a contribution toward international 
reconciliation and thus left his mark on the physiognomy of © 
our day. Linley V. Gordon. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE WORLD ALLIANCE IN EUROPE 


It was most remarkable that such a large number of peo- 
ple, representing so many nations and religious affiliations, 
could be gathered together for a conference such as was held 
at St. Beatenberg. A large part of this success was due to 
the energy and enterprise of George Nasmyth. “His report, 
given at this Conference, is a most remarkable document. 
In it he says: “Since my return from the United States this 
year, I have visited Italy, Greece, Switzerland, Germany, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Hungary; the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes; Roumania, Turkey, Bulgaria, 
France, Holland, Belgium and England. 

“Traveling conditions have been, of course, exceedingly 
difficult, especially in Eastern Europe, but there has been a 
steady improvement since the armistice. In particular, the 
gradual re-establishment of the Orient expresses has been an 
immense aid. Even though the ones on which I traveled 
were frequently from eighteen to twenty hours late, they con- 
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stituted a marked improvement over ‘the military and local 
trains which had to be used for places off the express lines. 

“Usually passport technicalities require an extraordinary 
expenditure of time and energy, but I was most fortunate in 
being granted diplomatic visas—which dispensed with all cus- 
toms and personal examinations and much time-consuming 
waiting in long lines—by the governments of nearly all the 
countries of Eastern and Southeastern Europe. 

“Sailing from New York on the S.S. Imperator March 8th, 
I landed at Cherbourg on March 18th and went directly to 
Nice in southern France to confer with the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the International Committee, Sir Willoughby Dickin- 
son, in regard to the program of work for the coming year. 
From Nice I went to Rome to confer with the members of 
the Italian Council.” 

Then follows the story of his trip to Athens and back to 
Switzerland, where he organized the Conference on Faith and 
Order and the Conference on Life and Work, which met in 
Geneva, and the Conference of the World Alliance, which 
was held at St. Beatenberg. Continuing, he says: 

“On May 4th I stopped at Fribourg, on my way from 
Geneva to Berne, to confer with the Baron Georges de Mon- 
tenach, chairman of the Catholic Committee of International 
Studies, with which, though an entirely independent move- 
ment, the World Alliance has established such happy relations 
of co-operation. I found that, in anticipation of my arrival, 
the chairman had called a meeting of the Fribourg Committee 
for that evening at his home, 22 Rue St. Pierre. At this 
meeting were present, besides the Baron de Montenach, who’ 
is a member of the Swiss Council of State, and has been inter- 
ested in international and peace movements ever since his stu- 
dent days, the Baroness de Montenach, president of the Inter- 
national Catholic League for the Protection of Young Women ; 
President H. Perrier, of the Canton of Fribourg; the Abbé 
Savoy, of the Theological Faculty of Fribourg University, 
and the secretary of the International Committee, Professor 
Albert Chérel, of Villa France, Fribourg. 

“While I was in the United States last winter, at the re- 
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quest of Baron de Montenach, I secured the consent of Car- 
dinal Gibbons to act as an American member of the Catholic 
Committee, and in the course of my visits to other countries 
I have frequently taken the opportunity to confer with leading 
Roman Catholic churchmen and statesmen in regard to the 
work of the World Alliance and the Catholic Committee. If 
the Catholic Committee were organized on parallel lines, with 
National Councils in each country corresponding to these of 
the World Alliance, I should have been able to establish cor- 
dial relations of co-operation between the two bodies in many 
countries, as I was able to do in the case of the Christians of 
the Orthodox and Protestant Churches. I hope, therefore, 
that it may be found consistent with its plan for the future for 
the Catholic Committee to perfect its organization by form- 
ing national committees or Councils, with which the Coun- 
cils of the Alliance can co-operate. 

“One of the objects for which the Roman Catholic Com- 
mittee of International Studies was organized was to make 
preliminary studies and to prepare material for an Encyclical 
on International Relations and the League of Nations, similar 
to the famous Encyclical Rerwm Novarum, which, prepared 
by the Union of Fribourg about thirty years ago, has beea 
the basis of the Church’s policy in all labor, industrial and 
economic questions since that time. 

“This object of the Catholic Committee has now been 
accomplished, and the appeal of the Pope for international 
reconciliation and the moral support of the League of Nations 
issued in June represents an utterance of high Christian 
statesmanship.” 

Dr. Nasmyth next visited Germany and Czecho-Slovakia. 
Concerning these visits he says: “I had the good fortune to 
meet with Dr. John R. Mott, vice-president of the American 
Council, and Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke, of the British Council.” 

Commenting on the situation as he found it, he says: 
“Religious conditions in the Czecho-Slovak Republic are most 
interesting at the present time. Protestantism, which has 
heen strong here since the time of John Huss, is responsible 
for much of the enlightenment and progress throughout the 
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old Bohemia. In the difficult task of creating goodwill be- 
tween the majority and the cultural and religious minorities, 
the broad spirit of toleration represented by President Masa- 
ryk will be of invaluable assistance. Here the Czecho-Slovak 
Council of the Alliance, representing, as it does, all the relig- 
ious minorities and linguistic groups, can be of immense serv- 
ice in the task of reconciliation within the nation as well as 
internationally. The transformations which are taking place 
in the religious life of Bohemia are manifest not only in the 
older movements, such as the Moravian Brethren, but also 
in the strong religious and ethical impulses which run through 
the movements outside the older churches. A large section 
of the Roman Catholic Church has separated itself completely 
from Rome since the Revolution of 1918 and has established 
itself on an autonomous basis as the Czecho-Slovak Church. 

“One of the most pleasant recollections of my visit to 
Prague was the conference which I had the privilege of hav- 
ing with President Masaryk on June 8th at the Prague Castle, 
in which he expressed his warm sympathy for the work of 
the Alliance and emphasized the importance of the service it 
might render in promoting friendship between the religious 
groups within the nation as well as between the nations. This 
task of internal consolidation is especially urgent for all the 
nations of Eastern Europe and is an indispensable preparation 
for the task of international peace.” 

His next visit was to Austria, where he organized a suc- 
cessful Council, and then follow in succession the stories of 
the establishment of Councils in Hungary and the different 
Balkan States. This was his estimate of the value of the 
creation of this bond of sympathy with the Eastern Churches: 
“The establishment of cordial relations with the Eastern 
Orthodox Church, through the formation of National Councils 
in Greece, Jugo-Slavia, Roumania and Bulgaria and the ap- 
pointment of a co-operating committee by the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate at Constantinople, has been the most significant 
event of the past year in the life of the Alliance. These new 
relations, coming, as they do, at a time when the Orthodox 
Church is facing many new problems in the social and inter- 
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national life of the peoples to whom it ministers, may exercise 
an important influence in the development of the Balkan 
nations and the peace of Europe. 

“Although the Balkan States differ in race, nationality, 
language and social institutions, there is one force of enor- 
mous power and almost unlimited opportunity for service in 
the cause of international friendship and peace which has not 
yet been tried—the power of religion. Serbia, Greece, Rou- 
mania and Bulgaria have suffered long and severely from 
conflicts of economic interests, national aspirations and social 
expansion, but all claim allegiance to the Orthodox Church 
as their national faith. Their people profess the Christian 
religion and accept the commands of the Church of Christ 
with a degree of intensity and unanimity unequaled perhaps 
elsewhere in Christendom. 

“Tf this power of the Eastern Church could be brought 
to bear upon the problem of promoting international friendship 
and establishing permanent peace in Southeastern Europe, the 
results for the peace of the world would be invaluable. This 
should be the chief objective of the World Alliance in its 
work in this important field. 

“In the task of organization in the countries of South- 
eastern Europe I have been greatly aided by the work which 
has been carried on for the past ten years by the commission 
for a World Conference on Faith and Order and by the pre- 
vious correspondence of Sir W. H. Dickinson, Dr. Rushbrooke 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury. The practicability of a 
plan of international conciliation through the co-operation of 
the Eastern Church is indicated by the results of the work 
of organization thus far and by the warm response which 
has been made by the Church in all the countries which I 
visited.” 

He again visited Greece and then the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, Roumania, and from Bucharest 
he went to Constantinople. He recites the difficulties of travel 
in this picturesque way: 

“From Bucharest to Constanza, as in many other parts of 
Southeastern Europe, I traveled over roads which were being 
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reconstructed after the devastation of the war. The railroad 
crossed several of the branches of the Danube over tempo- 
rary bridges made by lashing together scores of river steamers. 

“At Constanza I was delayed five days waiting for a ship 
for Constantinople. Constanza, which has suffered severely 
from a series of bombardments, was almost entirely without 
water, the water-works having been destroyed during the 
war, and the constant fear of an epidemic of cholera under 
which the inhabitants were living, cast a depressing cloud 
over the city, one of the most easterly outposts of European 
civilization on the edge of the East. 

“As I was desirous of reaching Constantinople as soon as 
possible, I was strongly tempted to accept the invitation of 
the captain of an American naval destroyer, who offered to 
take me to Constantinople via Sebastopol, Baku and Samsun. 
Just as I had about decided to accept this roundabout route 
as offering the most rapid means of transport, the captain of 
a British oilship, which had put into Constanza on its way 
to Constantinople, offered me the hospitality of his cabin. 
As the ship was not allowed to carry passengers, I was duly 
enrolled as a member of the crew, being assigned as assistant 
to the chief engineer. Leaving Constanza on the afternoon of 
July 1st, I arrived at Scutari at noon of the next day, and 
crossed the Bosphorus by boat to Constantinople.” 

The co-operation of the Greek Orthodox Church in the 
World Alliance movement was secured through a conference 
with Dorotheos of Broussa, the Locum. Tenens of the Ecu- 
menical Patriarchate. 

Dr. Nasmyth reveals his éoanippolitan interests in this 
paragraph: “I visited Robert College at Bebek on the Bos- 
phorus, and the Women’s College at Arnekeui, but found that 
President Gates was in Switzerland and President Mary Mills 
Patrick was in northern Italy. Invitations were sent to them 
by mail in order that the three branches of the Christian 
Church in Turkey—Orthodox, Armenian, Protestant—might 
be represented at Beatenberg. 

“For the organization of the Turkish Council, which.I have 
not yet been able to complete, I hope that it will be possible 
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to form a Council of three sections—a committee appointed 
by the Greek Orthodox Church, a committee of the Armenian 
Church and a committee representing the Protestant Church. 
Of the four members of the International Committee to rep- 
resent Turkey, I would recommeend that two be appointed 
from the Orthodox Church, which is by far the largest group, 
and one each from the Armenian and the Protestant Churches. 
It is to be hoped that, in addition to its international influence, 
the coming of the World Alliance will mean closer relations 
between these groups, and a consequent strengthening of the 
Christian Church in Turkey.” 

Coming back from Constantinople he organized a Council 
in Bulgaria: 

“From Sofia I traveled by military train to Nish and 
Belgrade, where I spent several days completing the or- 
ganization of the Jugo-Slav Council, continuing my journey 
on the first Orient express that came through from Con- 
stantinople on July 10th. I reached Geneva on July 13th. 
The next day I left for Paris and London to confer with some 
of the American delegates then arriving from New York and 
with the Honorable Secretary, Sir Willoughby Dickinson, in 
regard to the Providential opportunity for service which had 
been revealed by this contact with the Eastern Church.” 

Those of us who knew him best realize how much this 
report of George Nasmyth’s does not tell. In addition to the 
actual mileage covered in his journeys and the difficulties of 
travel he was constantly at work devising plans and blocking 
out programs, making the work of our world-wide organiza- 
tion more efficient. 

His death is a loss not only to us here in America but to 
the friends of peace throughout the world. He literally gave 
his life for the cause. May the Great Father of all, who cer- 
tainly knows what is best for His children and their plans, 
give us the strength and the courage to move forward toward 
the perfecting of that work which George Nasmyth so suc- 
cessfully inaugurated ! - Henry A. Atkinson. 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


By the time this issue of World Friendship comes into 
your hands the election will be over and we will know who is 
to be the next President of the United States. Unfortunately 
the issues in the campaign are not clearly understood and 
very few people will vote for or against the League of Nations. 
Thousands of Republicans will vote for Mr. Harding, because 
they honestly believe that there is more hope of securing a League 
of Nations with the Republican administration in power than 
with a Democratic administration. On the other hand, just 
as many Democrats will vote for Mr. Cox for the same reason. 
Thousands of Democrats who do not like the League of Na- 
tions will vote for the Republicans because they believe that 
this will defeat the League; and thousands of Republicans 
will vote the Democratic ticket because they believe that the 
only hope of securing the League of Nations is through the 
election of a Democratic administration, and so you have it. 
So whatever the result may be in this election we cannot 
afford to assume that the League of Nations has been defeated. 

The League is a going concern. Already it has accom- 
plished certain definite results. 

The League of Nations has formed its council and has 
called its assembly together to meet in November. 

It has established successful administrative commissions in 
the Saar Valley and at Danzig. 

It has begun through a committee of experts a survey of 
armaments, to the end that plans shall be devised for their 
gradual reduction. 

It has brought together conferences to consider the eco- 
nomical, financial and labor problems which perplex the world. 

It has made arrangements for the registration and publ- 
cation of all treaties to avoid secret diplomacy. 

It has taken up the task of arbitrating the dispute between 
Sweden and Finland concerning the possession of the Aaland 
Islands, to avoid threatened war between those countries, 

It has, acting in accord with one of its articles, formulated 
through its advisory committee of jurists, of which the Hon. 
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Elihu Root was a leading member, a plan for a permanent 
court of international justice, which the Committee has recom- 
mended should be given ultimate mandatory jurisdiction in 
justiciable questions. 

The League has not functioned in the present war be- 
tween Poland and Russia, because, being an unfinished part 
of the Great War, it has not been taken out of the hands of 
‘the Supreme Council of Allied Powers. 

The United States cannot stay out of this organization. 
It must join with the other civilized nations of the world. 
If our nation, on the grounds of AMERICA FIRST, attempts 
to withdraw from the rest of the world it will literally make 
AMERICA LAST. Without American help the League can- 
not succeed. With the earnest co-operation of all the nations 
to make this instrument of international action effective, there 
is more hope for permanent world peace than there ever has 
been before in the whole history of humanity. 


DEEPENING SHADOWS IN EUROPE 
3y Rey. Artiur Jupson Brown, D.D. 


The sinister shadow of Bolshevism is over the greater 
part of the Continent, and it appears to be deepening rather 
than lightening. In spite of reports to the contrary, Lenine 
and Trotzky appear to be as firmly entrenched in Russia as 
ever. A former official of the American army, whom I met 
in Budapest, told me that the Bolshevist army numbers nearly 
if not quite three million men; that it is ably officered, chiefly 
by veterans of the late war, and that it far exceeds in et- 
fective strength any other army now in Europe or any army 
that the war-exhausted nations would be able to put in the 
field against it. The knowledge of this fact has undoubtedly 
had something to do with the caution of the other govern- 
ments in dealing with Russia, for they know quite well what 
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open war with the Bolshevists might entail, especially as 
the labor unions in Great Britain and other countries have 
openly served notice that they will not support their respec- 
tive governments in the event of hostilities. 

An outstanding fact, and one of which many in both 
Church and State have not yet taken sufficient cognizance, is 
that the common man the world over has begun to think. 
He is no longer content to be a mere cog in a machine. He 
asserts that, until recently, government, finance and busi- 
ness have been controlled by the so-called higher classes 
and that he has been regarded first as a slave, then as a serf, 
then as a peasant, then as an employee, and that, under whai- 
ever name, he has been held to exist for the benefit of his 
masters and to have no rights except those that they chose 
to accord him. He feels that his wages have never been 
determined by the value of his labor or the profits of the 
industry in which he has toiled, but that the owners have 
accumulated wealth at his expense and doled out to him only 
a bare living wage. He declares that even in countries like 
Great Britain and America, which are professedly demo- 
cratic, democracy has been considered only in terms of civil 
government, and that industry, which is more vital to him 
than legislatures, has been almost wholly autocratic. Now, 
this erstwhile docile serv ant, this sweaty toiler of the miil 
and factory, is becoming conscious of his manhood. He 
has caught a vision of a new day. He has awakened to his 
power... He is stirred by new wants, strange ambitions. He 
proposes hereafter to be a partner instead of a servant. He 
intends to have a voice in determining wages, hours and 
conditions of labor. He demands a more equitable distribu- 
tion of wealth. He insists that labor has as good a right to 
organize as capital. He repudiates the idea that an indi- 
vidual workingman must stand alone against a powerful 
combination of employers in a corporation. He contends 
that since capital is represented by unions, labor should also 
he so represented by umions, and that his relations with the 
employing corpors ation should be through representatives of 
his own choosing. 
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Whether he is right or wrong in each or any of these 
particulars we need not discuss. The point is that these 
are the fundamental convictions of the workingman almost 
everywhere and that it is folly. to ignore them. If he is 
told that labor unions are sometimes tyrannical and op- 
pressive he retorts, “Have corporations never been tyran- 
nical and oppressive? Have not unscrupulous employers 
and the predatory rich looted and abased workingmen for 
centuries? Is it reasonable to suppose that men who have 
just been emancipated from virtual slavery should immedi- 
ately manifest a moderation and unselfishness that has sel- 
dom been exercised toward them ?” 

Bishop Gore says that a rich man in England remarked 
to his son: “I and the class to which I belong have had 
things pretty much our own way in the world thus far; but 
you and those who follow you are not going to have your 
own way. The present order may last for what little re- 
mains of my life, but you and your children will have to 
look out.” 

However we may deplore many of the concomitants of 
this movement, we must recognize it as a factor with which 
we must deal. The argument of the machine gun will only 
make matters worse. Expulsion of duly elected Socialists 
from legislative halls, as has recently taken place in New 
York, merely fans the flame of resentment into fury. U 
men cannot secure what they deem their rights in peaceable 
ways through the ballot box, they will seek them in lawless 
ways. The governments of the Czar and the Kaiser tried to 
deal with discontent by forcible repression; and all men 
know the result. It is gravely disquieting to find that some 
Americans have not learned the lesson. 

Certain it is that Europe is a seething cauldron of sus- 
picions, jealousies and hatreds. Not only is there the old 
cleavage between the Allied and Associated Powers on the 
one side, and the Central Powers on-the other, but new 
cleavages have opened between the peoples that were united 
in the war. Sir Gilbert Murray writes in the July “Century”: 
“The spirit that I have called Satanism, the spirit of un- 
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mixed hatred toward the existing world order, the spirit 
which rejoices in any widespread disaster which is also a 
disaster to the world’s rulers, is perhaps more rife to-day 
than it has been for over a thousand years.” 

Everywhere I went in Europe I found thoughtful men op- 
pressed by the outlook. The feeling in many quarters has 
been vividly expressed in French Strother’s article in “The 
World’s Work,” entitled “Is Europe Crumbling?” and in 
Sir Philip Gibbs’ article in the “New York Times” of Sep- 
tember 21 under the heading, “Europe Very Sick.” The lat- 
ter discusses the lament of a prominent Frenchman, Ana- 
tole France, who recently declared that “Europe is dying.” 
Gibbs does not commit himself unreservedly to this convic- 
tion, but he takes up each of the principal European coun- 
tries in turn and, with his characteristic vividness, depicts 
the ominous signs of impending catastrophe. “No man,” he 
declares, “unless he is blind or drunk with optimism, can 
‘deny that Europe at the present time is very sick. During 
the last year I have visited many countries of Europe and 
in most of them under the surface of social gayety, appear- 
ance of normal life and apparent recovery from the wounds 
of war, I found a sense of impending ruin and dreadful 
anxiety of the future.” He says that “England is only less 
sick” than the others, that “the hope that out of the ghastly 
folly of that homicidal mania (the Great War) there would 
come a new wisdom which would lead to a new shaping of 
international relations, a wider sense of liberty, a nobler 
fellowship of men, a better chance of life for common folk 
~has been smashed.” 
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a nN fe International Friendship  =— 

Through the Churches 

PURPOSE: To organize the religious forces throughout the world we 
so that the weight of all men and women of goodwill 
can be brought to bear upon the relations of. govern- 
ments and peoples to the end that the spirit of peace 
and goodwill may prevail and that there may be sub- 
stituted arbitration for war; friendship for suspicion 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CHURCH 
PEACE UNION 


The annual meeting of The Church Peace Union in De- 
cember was of unusual interest owing to the fact that the 
Trustees realized that they were facing a year which is going 
to be very decisive for international good-will. Two great 
questions have got to be solved: First. What part is the 
United States going to take in the League of Nations? 
Secondly. What is the world going to do about disarmament? 
Most of the day’s discussion centred about these two questions. 
The discussion moved on a very high level, for the twenty- 
nine trustees are among the most notable clergymen and lay- 
men of the American Churches, and was marked by very 
grave concern for the future of international relationships. 
A fear that the gains for civilization that should have 
been secured by the great war might be lost, and the war 
fought in vain was noticeable in all the discussion, as it is 
noticeable among all serious men. Are we to go back to the 
old order of 1914, or a worse one, or are we to move for- 
ward into a new and Christian world order? 

While opinions were somewhat divided as to whether the 
United States ought to enter the existing’ League and seek to 
revise it from within or to endeavor to create some new asso- 
ciation of nations, based more upon judicial principles than 
upon political, there was a unanimous sentiment that the 
United States should take its place in the community of 
nations, and assume its share of the burdens and responsibili- 
ties of the world. The Union was also unanimous in its 
eagerness to help President Harding and the new Senate 
in any plan they might suggest which really looked forward 
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to an association of the nations pledged to substitute peace- 
able methods for war in the settlement of international dis- 
putes, to establish a world court, and to co-operate in every 
possible way for the betterment of humanity. Some method 
must be found to rise out of this era of selfish, national in- 
dividualism into an era of the community of nations. 

The discussion on disarmament was but another sign of 
the growing consciousness of thoughtful men and lovers of 
humanity everywhere that to go on with the burden of arma- 
ment, and, above all, to increase it, was not only to place 
loads upon mankind under which it would be bowed down 
for ages, but was to deny the very aim and purpose of the 
war, foil all attempts at a new world order, and plunge the 
world again into the miseries of internecine conflict. Some 
of the trustees wanted the United States to take a bold 
step and lead in disarmament, believing that other nations 
would follow. Some wanted the United States to accept the 
invitation of the League of Nations to have a delegate 
appointed on its Committee on Disarmament, regardless of 
whether we were in the League or not. Others wanted a 
conference of the great Powers called at once to discuss the 
whole question of simultaneous disarmament. All were 
agreed that now was the time to act, and the Union appointed 
a committee of five to devote itself to the task of immediately 
considering the wisest methods of bringing the whole ques- 
tion home to the conscience of the Churches. 

The question of friendly relationships with the Far East 
was also considered at some length. The treasurer of the 
Union, Mr. George Plimpton, told the story of his recent 
visit to Japan and China, and repeated the conversations he 
had with the eminent statesmen in both these countries. One 
thing Mr. Plimpton emphasized with very telling effect was, 
that if the United States should continue the program of 
naval expansion it would inevitably arouse suspicion in the 
minds of the Japanese. 

The Union also expressed itself as greatly alarmed at the 
revival of racial animosities and persecution, and the oppres- 
sion of religious minorities in different quarters of the globe. 
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Particularly did the trustees express themselves as deeply 
grieved at the revival of anti-Jewish agitation in our own 
country, and expressed themselves in no uncertain tones in 
the following resolution: 


The trustees of The Church Peace Union, composed 
of members of various religious faiths and assembled in 
annual meeting, wish to record their emphatic condem- 
nation of the bitter and unjust propaganda that is being 
conducted against Jews throughout the world, including 
our own Jewish fellow countrymen, 

We accept the evidence of men who, because of their 
high standing and important official relations, are in a 
place where, if there were such a threatened danger to 
civilization as is charged by these Jew-haters, they 
would know it. We also accept the unequivocal declara- 
tion of Jews whose probity is unimpeachable, that there 
is not, and has not been such a conspiracy as alarmists 
allege, and that the so-called “Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion” are a forgery, as, indeed, their very character 
plainly shows them to be. é 

At this time of world unrest, when all men of good- 
will should endeavor by every means in their power to 
allay prejudice and promote the spirit of justice and 
brotherhood, we deem it peculiarly unfortunate that 
there should be such an outbreak of fanatical hatred 
against men and women of an ancient race, many of 
whom are American citizens like ourselves, and who 
form a sober, intelligent and trustworthy part of our 
national population. 

We are confident that the good sense of the American 

_ people will not tolerate the course that is being pursued 
by those who are attempting to arouse mob passion, and 
whose propaganda has now reached such proportions 
that it can no longer be ignored. It is high time that 
these persons must understand that they have the un- 
qualified condemnation of all fair-minded men. 


The report of the secretary of the Committee on Ex- 
change of Preachers Between Great Britain and France and 
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the United States, with which, and with the Pilgrim Tercen- 
tenary Committee, The Church Peace Union co-operated in 
bringing distinguished churchmen from Great Britain and 
France to take part in the Mayflower celebrations, was heard 
with great interest. Four came from England to take part 
in the Mayflower celebrations, and two from France. The 
Pilgrims from England were Drs, Gillie and Ramsay, Canon 
Burroughs and Mr. Harold Spender. The Pilgrims from 
France were General Nivelle and Rev. André Monod. They 
were with us six weeks, and took part in 275 meetings cele- 
brating the coming of the Mayflower, and reached about 
275,000 people. Everywhere they were most enthusiastically 
received. The same plan has been pursued here that was - 
followed in England. At the English celebrations an English- 
man and an American always spoke together. In America 
an American has always gone with the English or French 
speakers. Thus Dr. Jefferson went with Dr. Ramsay. To- 
gether they visited such cities as Albany, Auburn, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Bridgeport and New Haven. Dr. Talcott Williams 
went with Canon Burroughs to such cities as Scranton, Har- 
risburg and Pittsburgh. Dr. Fort Newton went with Dr. 
Gillie to such cities as Detroit, Akron, Columbus, Dayton and 
Cleveland. Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins went with Mr. Spender, 
and they visited such cities as St. Louis, Kansas City and 
Topeka. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot and Rev. André Monod visited 
together New Orleans, Houston, Dallas, Oklahoma City and 
Memphis. Everywhere they went they were most enthusi- 
astically received. The English delegates naturally dwelt 
upon good-will between Great Britain and the United States, 
and the English-speaking peoples of the world standing to- 
gether for the ideals they hold in common, while the French 
delegates dwelt upon the unity of America and France. But 
all of these visiting Pilgrims emphasized in every speech 
Great Britain, France and America all standing together 
for good-will. No untoward incident occurred at any of 
the meetings. One of the best outcomes of the visit was 
that our British guests discovered that there was no such 
widespread hostility toward England as they had been led 
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to expect. They found the intensest enthusiasm for deep 
friendship with England everywhere they went. They are 
going back to England with a message that the heart of 
America is all right, and that the American understands. 
Mr. Monod also visited Quebec and Montreal, and met there 
the descendants of the French, as well as studying the re- 
ligious situation from the point of view of French Protestant- 
ism. 

On Friday evening, December 10th, a farewell banquet 
was given at the Hotel Astor to the departing delegates. 
All the delegates were present except General Nivelle. Dr. 
Ramsay, Canon Burroughs and Mr. Monod spoke for the 
guests. They were full of praise for American hospitality. 
They had especially enjoyed their stays in American homes. 
They had made many friends, and America would never again 
seem as a foreign land to them. We had done wonders in 
making a nation out of so many divergent races. Now we 
must join with Great Britain and France in making a united 
world out of many nations. We had done our task at home 
so well that all the world looked to us to lead in this larger 
task. Dr. Speer presided, and Bishop Gailor said the “God 
speed.” Everyone felt more strongly than ever before that 
nothing made more surely for international friendship than 
these exchanges of visitors from different lands. Acquaint- 
ance, when it is with good men, breeds, not contempt, but 
admiration, and the sense of kinship in the great things of 
life. Frederick Lynch. 
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THE MINISTRY OF RECONCILIATION 


BY WM. C, ALLEN 


“I met in Paris many Americans at the Peace Conference. 
They were fine men. I know how they feel. Never has 
there been so much hatred in the world; never have people 
everywhere hated one another so much; never has hatred been 
so great and so deep. I know all about it. If the ministers 
of the Gospel would cease preaching so much about personal 
salvation and think of the salvation of the world they would 
help deliver the world from the mess it is in, and not only 
save others but save themselves. The preachers should, with 
a broad view, preach the Gospel of love and forgiveness. That 
is the need of the world to-day.” 

So declared General Smuts, Premier of South Africa, in 
an interview I had with him in Cape Town in 1920. He was 
the statesman at the Paris Conference who uttered a genuine 
Christian manifesto on behalf of righteousness and forgive- 
ness of foes. His noble appeal revives personal memories of 
the war. 

In the years 1914-15 I was in China, Japan, Australia and 
New Zealand, and met with eminent church people or mis- 
sionaries in those countries. The Chinese were then neutral, 
and politely, but frankly, declared that the Western nations 
were not Christian. The Japanese were in the war. I was 
brought into contact with not a few of their leading politicians 
and financial men, as well as some of their humbler folk. 
One thing profoundly impressed me. From not one of the 
Japanese did I hear a single word of disrespect or depreciation 
of their foes. Courteous -.expression was always in evidence. 
But when Hong Kong, Australia and New Zealand were 
reached all was changed. Bitterness and hate was every- 
where. Evidence of an unforgiving spirit often poured from 
the lips of men dedicated to the service of Christ. The con- 
trast with respect to attitude toward enemies between the 
non-Christian and Christian lands was startling. Why? 

The only reason I can assign is that when those who 
love Christ turn from obedience to the spirit of their Lord 
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they are often left in greater darkness than are those who have 
not been acquainted with His teachings. 

I have recently concluded one year of travel around the 
world, and in connection therewith have addressed meetings 
of church people in different cities. While I have heard no 
strong appeal for forgiveness on the part of these brethren, 
I have everywhere discovered a changed attitude toward their 
one-time foes. But among men and women met with in the 
course of travel, in hotels or on railway trains and steam- 
ships, there have remained miserable evidences of retaliation 
and vindictiveness. Returning army officers—not returning 
privates—politicians and newspapers have often—not always 
—combined to fan the fires of hate. International hate has 
been everywhere. Class hate, like an evil germ, multiplies. 
Many parts of the world are in an infinitely worse condition 
than is the British Empire or America. Our Anglo-American 
peoples little understand the real situation. The facts are hid 
from them. 

Much of the economic stress and anguish throughout the 
world at the present time is a legitimate fruit of politics 
rooted and grounded in hatreds and fears. Oh, for the genuine 
forgiving spirit! Will it come? Who will bring it? We, 
Thy wandering children, O Father of all the families of the 
earth, wait for a fresh outpouring of Thy grace and love! 

The Relief Committee of the American Friends (Quakers) 
has recently been reported as being engaged in furnishing one 
_ good meal a day to about 632,000 innocent, starving little 
children in Central Europe. This has done more to de- 
velop between late enemies a willingness to reopen relations 
with each other than can gibes, blockades or machine guns, 
The international value of this and similar services, based on 
love, can never be estimated. 

Secular newspapers of the British Empire have reported 
a speech made by General Sir Ian Hamilton in the year 1919. 
He is quoted as speaking of the British soldiers and of their 
dislike of “killing other people for several years at a stretch,” 
and as saying: “Propaganda was necessary to harden their 
hearts for the job. But now the war is over we do not want 
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any more propaganda.... If you wish for peace, away with 
hate propaganda.” 

If words of admonition fall from the lips of men skilled 
in the art of war, should not a call to forgiveness come from 
men consecrated to the Gospel of Peace? If a propaganda of 
hate was required to make people willing to destroy one 
another, is not a propaganda of love overwhelmingly necessary 
if the world is to be created anew? 

Are not men and women at bottom sick of strife and 
passion? Are not many people in many countries longing 
for a deeper life close to the Love Divine? Does not human 
leadership take many astray? Let us, then, accept the Gospel 
leadership, which will carry us to the higher altitudes, where 
the will of Christ is done. 

We look on the frozen summits of the mountains of 
Switzerland, where the snows of Winter would never cease 
to gather, and whence the refreshing streams would never 
flow were it not for the melting rays of the sun. So are 
the icy things of the soul disintegrated by the warmth of 
Christ’s eternal love. Recently I traveled across France, 
where for many miles blasted trees and broken cities bore 
silent testimony to terrible violation of the commands of 
Jesus. But where men had shamefully wounded the Great 
Recreator had already commenced to heal. Young trees were 
tossing their pretty leaves in the sweet south wind. The 
gleaners were following an abundant harvest. God had 
already pardoned the desecration of His handiwork. He had 
again come with blessing to gracious mother-earth who did 
not resist His gifts. 

Even so should we forgive each other, and bear witness 
to the beauty of the things of peace. This must be done if 
civilization is to continue. We must all swim together or 
all go down together. International and class forgiveness is 
a supreme need of the hour. Unto everyong of us, in some 
way or other, is committed the healing ministry of reconcili- 
ation. Shall we fulfill it? Dare we do so? 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The first meeting of the League of Nations Assembly 
lasted five weeks, during which time thirty-five plenary ses- 
sions were held. 

This meeting marks a new epoch in the relations of the 
nations with each other. This is the first time that delegates 
from five continents, representing more than three quarters 
of all the people of the world, gathered in common council. 
Ardent friends of the League are not wholly satisfied with 
what has been accomplished. The Assembly has not been 
as powerful, nor has it done things of as far-reaching sig- 
nificance as they had wished. On the other hand those who 
are firmly wedded to the ancient régime, together with the 
militarists of the various nations will see nothing in the 
achievements. It will be to those who have a selfish interest 
in maintaining the old order, and to raw and inexperienced 
politicians merely a “stupid performance.” It would have 
been a mistake for the League to have attempted to do much 
at the very beginning of its career. Enough has been under- 
taken and accomplished to prove the sincerity of its sponsors 
and to justify the wisdom of its founders. 

The News Bureau of New York City, of which Mr. Herbert 
S. Houston is chairman, has issued an admirable statement, 
‘which is reproduced herewith: 

While considerable time must pass before the success or 
failure of the first meeting of the League of Nations Assem- 
bly can be gauged correctly, the following general or specific 
achievements appear evident at the present moment: 


“1, The meeting established precedents for inter- 
national discussion and co-operation going far beyond 
anything previously recorded in human history. 

“2, The League became a living reality to the dele- 
gates, many of whom had arrived in a very skeptical 
mood. 

“3, Every participating Government became equipped 
with a staff of trained people familiar with the workings 
and policies of the League. 
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“4. Delegates from the smaller nations and from 
countries recently counted as colonies played an unex- 
pectedly important part in the proceedings and proved 
themselves. genuine leaders. 

“5. The willingness of Japan to defer the question of 
race equality and the general agreement to postpone 
amendments to the covenant were significant proofs of 
unwillingness to embarrass the League. 

“6. The Assembly proved itself an independent body 
capable of initiative and determined to assume its full 
share of responsibility without any tendency toward 
arrogant sub-assertion. 

“7. The organization of the League was completed 
and foundations laid for its future development and im- 
provement, 

“8, The adoption of a budget placed the League on 
a sound financial basis. 

“9. The international organization created by the 
Secretary-General was subjected to a crucial test and 
found in excellent working order. 

“10. Six new States were admitted to membership, 
the admission of two former enemy States marking the 
most important step taken so far toward a bridging of 
the chasms created by the World War. 

“11. The election of China to the Council should speed 
the solution of the Shantung problem and may assist that 
ancient empire to assume its proper place among the 
great autonomous powers of the world. 

“12. Article X. of the covenant was formally inter- 
preted as a guaranty of protection against unprovoked 
foreign aggression and not as a guaranty of the territorial 
limits and political conditions established by the peace 
treaties against changes of any kind. 

“13. Everything possible was done to Bae the 
United States to join the League on its own terms. 

“14. The adoption of the plans for an International 
Court of Justice marks the first effective step toward the 
creation of an international tribunal not confined to the 
part of a mere mediator or arbitrator, 
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“15. An appeal to the various Governments not to 
increase their present expenditures for armaments dur- 
ing the next two years was the only formal step taken 
on behalf of disarmament, but the temper of the meeting 
was unmistakably in favor of more far-reaching action 
within a near future. 

“16. Definite provisions were made for the use of the 
economic blockade against possible violators of the 
covenant. 

“17. Bureaus were established to deal with economic 
questions and international communications. 

“18. The principles set forth and formally adopted 
by an overwhelming majority of the delegations on the 
mandates question will go far toward compelling the 
future adoption of a mandate policy in agreement with 
the spirit of the covenant. 

“19. Arrangements were made for _an international 
conference to plan effective measures against the traffic 
in women and children, 

“20. A special committee was appointed to take 
charge of the fight against typhus and other epidemics 
in Eastern Europe.” 


This article goes to press something more than a month 
before President Wilson leaves the White House. He is 
broken in health and has become old under the strain of the 
years. We shall do well to remember that he, more than 
any other man, is responsible for the League of Nations. 
Fifty years from now history will record that it was his pen 
that broke the power of Germany, and his logic and elo- 
quence that made possible the first gathering together of all 
the nations for the purpose of effecting a world organization 
that will make peace on earth a possibility. 

The future of the League of Nations will be largely 
determined by America’s attitude toward it. Modifications 
of the plan will be made. Reservations can be agreed upon. 
The fact remains, however, that any association of the nations 
must be built upon the foundations that have now been laid, 
and upon which this present structure’ has been erected. 

Henry A, Atkinson, - 
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LET ALL DISARM 


By LINLEY V. GORDON. 


Nothing in December fitted in more with the essence of 
Christmas than the remarkable outburst in behalf of dis- 
armament expressed in every continent. 

In the midst of the ominous crescendo of voices pleading 
for larger navies and armies the cry of leading statesmen 
and diplomats and economists and organized labor and the 
Jewish and Protestant and Roman Catholic communions for 
world-wide disarmament is music to the ears of all who are 
at present burdened with taxation and distracted by fear lest 
the world has failed to learn the supreme lesson taught 
by the war, that nations get what they prepare for. The 
Great Powers of earth prepared for war in the past, the 
Great Powers got war, and now that they are in the clutch 
of bankruptcy, with millions of their subjects facing a creep- 
ing death by starvation, the call has gone out: “Let all dis- 
arm!” 

In our own country there are two_ propositions 
before the Foreign Relations Committee. First, Senator 
Borah’s resolution calling for conference between America, 
Great Britain and Japan to consider the possibility of cutting 
the navies of the three countries in half during the next 
five years. Wide approbation has been given this resolution, 
but much more significant is the protest from several sources 
to the effect that the plan is too narrow, that it should 
be made to include France and Italy. The second proposi- 
tion, from Senator Walsh, calls on the President to send a 
representative to sit with the commission appointed by the 
League of Nations to draft a plan for the reduction of arma- 
ments, 

It. may interest our readers if we assemble a few of the 
latest protests against competitive armaments as uttered by 
representatives of the earth. 

Colonel House says: “The surest and most direct road to 
general disarmament is through the League of Nations; but 
since that, at the moment, cannot be, it is to be hoped that 
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a beginning may be made by the United States, agreeing to a 
naval holiday for a period of at least five years.” 

Herbert Hoover, in a recent statement, said: “Disarma- 
ment, more especially naval disarmament, should have been 
effectively dealt with in the Versailles Treaty. The con- 
tinued increase of naval armament since that treaty is pre- 
sumably for war at a time when the world has resolved 
itself to peace, and, in any event, is so exhausted that another 
war in our generation will mean the dissolution of society. 
The money spent upon it since the armistice would have con- 
tributed materially to the entire economic rehabilitation of 
the world. 

“There is no more inconceivable folly than this continued 
riot of expenditure on battleships at a time when great 
masses of humanity are dying of starvation in certain parts 
of the world, parallel with bursting warehouses of rotting 
food in other places. The continued waste of the world’s 
energies and resources in such foolishness instead of moving 
these commodities from centres of surplus to centres of 
famine is one of the most amazing failures of statesmanship 
of our times.” 

The New York World is conducting an energetic cam- 
paign for disarmament. The first and second pages, the lead- 
ing editorial and the cartoon have for days been directed 
against navalism and militarism as they exist in the great 
nations of the earth. This’ is not merely a newspaper device, 
boosting up subscriptions for the World. Mr. Cobb, the chief 
editor, has for years been keenly concerned over the danger 
of armed peace, and is now using his remarkable gift as an 
editor to fasten the eyes of humanity on the crime of com- 
petitive armaments. 

The protest against a continuance of the folly of, arming 
is just as strong in London as it is here in America. Mr. 
Lloyd George, who many years ago referred to armed peace 
as “organized insanity,” has lately ordered the navy and 
army budgets cut in half. “There can be no real peace,” he 
said, “and no pretending there will as long as there is com- 
petition in armaments.” Lord Robert Cecil, Lord Bryce, 
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Lord Beaverbrook, Lord Loreburn, Sir Gilbert Murray, Rev. 
A. E. Garvie, Thomas Hardy, Arthur Henderson and many 
other Englishmen of note have during the last month de- 
clared themselves in favor of the nations disarming, not years 
hence, but now. 

Japan, through Viscount Ishii, has said that she would 
be willing to enter into a program looking toward disarma- 
ment, and Baron Hayashi, Japanese Ambassador to Great 
Britain, on his return from the League Assembly said: “I 
am quite sure that Japan, in common with all other nations 
who see the extremely important financial point of view in 
limiting armaments, would be ready to do anything that lies 
in its power with that object in view. The question of dis- 
armament is, of course, the most important to be considered 
by the nations of the world.” 

France, too, has expressed her willingness, through her 
leaders, for a reduction in armaments. Viviani, commenting 
on the question, said, recently, “Duration of military service 
has just been diminished. There is an ardent desire to dis- 
arm, and to restore the children of less feeble natality to the 
economic labors of which France has so much need for her 
rehabilitation,” and d’Estournelles De Constant writes: 
“Piling up of armaments, which ought to have assured peace, 
has produced war, revolution, ruin. It is causing general 
bankruptcy, anarchy and perpetual and universal war. Con- 
struction of superdreadnoughts being an unrealizable aim is 
insanity or a monstrous mystification, a process of poisoning 
as evil and perfidious as alcoholism. If Governments, after 
the lesson of the war, do not agree simultaneously to limit 
their armaments they commit suicide.” 

From Rome there has come the Christmas message oi 
Pope Benedict XV. calling for an assuagement of hate, and 
urging all nations to suppress obligatory military service, and 
to set up an International Tribunal of Arbitration. 

December news from Belgium also indicates a big cut in 
the military budget. 

Many men in Germany are for a general disarmament 
program, Maximilian Harden, Germany’s greatest anti-mili- 
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tarist, in a vigorous cable message to the New York World, 
has expressed himself in favor of a great drive against swollen 
armaments. Heilmuth von Gerlach, an ex-Prussian officer, 
has said: “I hail the disarmament campaign with utmost joy 
and satisfaction. All non-militarists in Germany will feel the 
same way.” 

‘Now is the time to enter this world crusade against the 
philosophy of force. Too long has it dominated the world. 
Now is the time to give up the primeval savagery of con- 
structing murderous weapons and hunting down men to slay. 
Now is the time to cast out the Palaeolithic within us and to 
put on Christ, the Prince of Peace. 


“Life’s truer name 

Is ‘Onward! no discordance in the roll 
And march of eternal harmony 

To which. the stars beat time.” 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Suggestions for a Study of the Question 


BY CHAS. H. LEVERMORE, 


The first duty of the student of this question is to find out 
precisely what it is that the chiefs of our military service 
have recommended. This information should be sought first 
in the annual reports of our Secretaries of War. A report of 
the General Staff on The Organization of the Land Forces 
of the United States is printed as an appendix to the report 
of the Secretary of War for 1912. Secretary Lindley M. 
Garrison’s reports for 1914 and 1915 are especially pertinent. 
In connection with:the latter document read also the State- 
ment of a Proper Military Policy for the United States, pre- 
pared by the Army War College. For all these reports apply 
to the Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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The text of the law on which our present military estab- 
lishment is based can be obtained for five cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. It is Pub- 
lic Document No. 85, Sixty-fourth Congress, containing the 
Hay-Chamberlain Act of June 3, 1916, 

A historical study of the difficulties which our Govern- 
ment has invariably confronted in trying to use an untrained 
militia in war is to be found in F. L. Huidekoper’s “Military 
Unpreparedness of the United States,” pp. xx, 735 (Macmillan, 
1915). This book summarizes the lessons of Gen. Emory 
Upton’s “Military Policy of the United States” (Government 
Printing Office, 1912), a work which ended with the Civil 
War. Huidekoper continues the story to 1915. 

A similar plea without the historical background is in 
J. W. Muller’s “A. B. C. of National Defense,” pp. 215 (Dut- 
ton, 1915). Propaganda material of similar character and 
purpose can be obtained from the National Security League, 
19 West 44th St., New York City. 

Col. R. L. Gignilliat, the Superintendent of a military 
academy, strongly advocates military training fgr boys in 
school in a book entitled “Arms and the Boy,” pp. 371 
(Bobbs-Merrill, 1916). 

On the other side, the most active distributor of propa- 
ganda material in opposition to military training and to in- 
creased armies and navies is the American Union Against 
Militarism, 203 Westory Building, Washington, D. C. Simi- 
lar pamphlet literature may also be obtained from certain 
Quaker organizations, as for instance: The Pennsylvania 
Peace Society, Room 15, 1305 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
and the Friends Peace Committee, Room 25, 304 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The American School Peace League, 405 Marlborough St., 
Boston, has published pamphlets on this topic, notably one, 
in 1915, containing addresses by Dr. N. C. Schaefer and Dr. 
John H. Finley, entitled “Should Our Educational System 
Include Activities Whose Special Purpose is Preparation 
for War?” 
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Prof. William I. Hull’s volume on “Preparedness, the 
American versus the Military Programme,” pp. 261 (Revell, 
1916), is, in a sense, a reply to Huidekoper’s work, but does 
not directly discuss military training. Prof. Arthur D. Dean’s 
book on “Our Schools in War Time and After,” pp. 335 (Ginn 
& Co., 1918), is more than an answer to Col. Gignilliat’s argu- 
ment. Dr. Dean, who is Professor of Vocational Education 
in Teachers College, considers broadly how the boy-power 
of the nation can be best trained for citizenship. The value 
of a military training as a part of the scheme is incidentally 
considered. 

Pamphlets and leaflets in opposition to conscription and 
to military training in schools and elsewhere may be obtained 
from various English sources, as: National Peace Council, 
75 Avenue Chambers, Vernon Place, Southampton Row, 
London, W. C. 1; Peace Committee of the Society of Friends, 
136 Bishopsgate, London, E. C.; The Peace Society, 47 New 
Broad St., London, E. C.; International Arbitration and Peace 
Association, 40 Outer Temple, London, W. C.; The Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, 17 Red Lion Square, London, W. C. 
An American Branch of this Fellowship is at 118 East 28th 
St., New York City, but has published little bearing directly 
on this subject. The Free Religious Association of America 
publishes a monthly journal called “The Arbitrator.” The 
issue for February, 1919, was devoted to a debate on “Uni- 
versal Military Training,” by H. L. West, of the National 
Security League, and C, T. Hallinan, of the American Union 
Against Militarism. Address, P. O. Box 42, Wall Street 
Station, New York City. 

Among publications that have no partisan or propaganda 
purpose, but are only educational in character, the following 
documents possess exceptional value for-the student: 


1. Report of the Mass. Special Commission (appointed 
by Gov. Walsh in 1915) on Military Education and 
Reserve, a thoughtful study, containing summaries of 
all the principal systems of military training, issued 
from the press of Wright and Potter Printing Co., 
32 Derne St., Boston, Mass. 
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2. Bulletins of the University of the State of New York 
concerning the Military Training and Education Laws 
of New York in 1916 and subsequently. Address the 
State Department of Education, Albany, or the Mili- 
tary Training Bureau, State of New York, 105 East 
33d St., New York City. 

3. Bulletin No. 25 (1917) of the Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C., “Military Training of Youths of 
School Age in Foreign Countries,” by W. S. Jesien, 
Pps: 

4. Of equal value to debaters on either side of these 
questions are the excellent “Handbooks on Military 
Training and on National Defense” (vol. 11), pub- 
lished by the H. W. Wilson Co., 958 University Ave., 
New York City. Each book in cloth costs $1.25 and 
contains the arguments on both sides, as given by 
acknowledged authorities, with excellent references 
for additional reading. 


Some action concerning military organization and training 
may be expected from the Committees on Military Affairs in 
either House. In the last session of Congress army reorgani- 
zation legislation comprised appropriations of more than 
$845,000,000 for military and naval purposes for the current 
year. Proposals for compulsory military training and auto- 
matic war-time conscription were defeated, but Congressman 
Kahn has said that he would renew those proposals. Con- 
gressman Mondell, House leader, said in the House on De- 
céember 16 that the estimates for the next year for the army 
and navy and fortifications called for an expenditure of 
$1,414,467,768.06. For all these services the appropriation in 
1916 was $260,000,000. 

The Army Reorganization Act fixed the maximum strength 
of our army at approximately 280,000 men, which was about 
half of what the General Staff asked for and Secretary Baker 
recommended. The appropriation of $845,000,000 was made 
in the belief that our army would now be kept at the figure 
of 178,000 men, but it has already been recruited to 208,000, 
and recruiting still continues. 
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Of the Senate Committee on Military Affairs in the Sixty- 
sixth Congress James W. Wadsworth, of New York, is Chair- 
man, and the ranking Democratic member is George E. Cham- 
berlain, of Oregon. Both these gentlemen are in favor of uni- 
versal military training. The other members are: Senators 
F. E. Warren (Wyo.), H. Sutherland (W. Va.), H. S. New 
(Ind.), J. S. Frelinghuysen (N. J.), H. W. Johnson (Cal.), 
Pepeesuo. (Penn.). J. 1 Lenroot -(Wis.); S. P. Spencer 
(Mo.), A. Kapper (Kan.), Republicans; and Senators G. M. 
Pitencocks (Neb), 0. UU. Fletcher (Fla.), H.. L.. Myers 
(Mont.), C. S. Thomas (Col.), M. Sheppard (Tex.), J. C. W. 
Beckham (Ky.), W. F. Kirby (Ark.), and K. McKellar 
(Tenn.), Democrats. 

The House Committee on Military Affairs is headed by 
Hon. Julius Kahn, of California, who favors automatic war- 
time conscription and compulsory military training. The 
other members are: Republicans, Messrs. G. C. McKenzie 
(iy ee, Greene (Vi.), J. Me Morin’ (Penn.); Tr'S.’ Crago 
(Penn.), HE. Hull (lowa)j,-R: B.’Sanford (N. Y.), W- F. 
James (Mich.), C. C. Kearns (Ohio), A. T. Fuller (Mass.), 
J. F. Miller (Wash.); Democrats, S. H. Dent (Ala.), W. J. 
Fields (Ky.), P. E. Quin (Miss.), C. P. Caldwell (N. Y.), J. W. 
Wise (Ga.), R. Olney (Mass.), T. W. Harrison (Va.), and 
H. F. Fisher (Tenn.). Delegate J. K. Kalanianaole, of Hawaii, 
is also assigned to this committee. There are two vacancies 
in the Republican membership of this committee. 
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RELIGIOUS AND RACIAL MINORITIES 


One of the grave problems of the present day concerns 
the rights of religious and racial minorities. We had hoped 
that the struggle for religious liberty had been won among 
civilized nations; that the world recognized that the right 
to worship God according to the dictates of one’s conscience 
is among the most precious rights of man; that the ad- 
herents of any and every faith should have unchallenged free- 
dom to endeavor to win converts by persuasion; that every- 
one has a right voluntarily to change his faith; and that any 
constraint by either Church or State upon those who prefer 
their own faith is repugnant to every sane and enlightened 
mind. The Peace Conference at Paris expressly sought to 
guard the rights of religious minorities and articles for their 
protection were incorporated in the treaties. 

Among the disappointing conditions that have followed 
the war, however, is the recrudescence of persecution in a dis- 
turbing number of countries. The changes of frontiers have 
sometimes united separated members of the same nationality 
or creed into a new State. In other cases these changes of 
frontiers have broken old ties. Minority groups have arisen 
which are separated by creed, language, or by nationality 
from the majority of the people in the State to which they 
now belong. The protective clauses of recent treaties are, in 
many instances, being disregarded, and minority groups are 
being subjected to tyranny and oppression ranging all the 
way from petty annoyances to the most atrocious cruelties. 
In some cases those whose rights are being restricted are 
Protestants, in other cases Roman Catholics, and in still 
others Jews; although in certain lands all three are the ob- 
jects of persecution. 

We are not unmindful that political, economic and racial 
factors are frequently involved. But we must remember that 
the alleged interests of the State have ever been the excuse 
of officials for persecuting a religious minority. As for the 
excuse that persecution is for economic rather than religious 
or racial reasons, why is it, then, that it includes women and 
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thildren as well as multitudes of men who are not engaged 
in business? And why does it not include men of other faiths 
who are notorious for the kind of financial dealings that are 
objected to? If persecution is primarily racial rather than 
religious it is none the less reprehensible. Race prejudice 
and religious bigotry are twins. 

America and Great Britain, of all lands, are the ones where 
neither religious nor racial enmities might be expected to 
exist, for they have prided themselves upon their civil and 
religious liberty. While, however, we were engaged in study- 
ing the rights of religious minorities in other countries we 
were startled and humiliated by the outbreak of propaganda 
against the Jews in England and the United States. In- 
flammatory and abusive articles, pamphlets and newspapers 
are being diligently circulated among public officials, editors, 
teachers, clergymen and many others. A determined effort is 
apparently being made to poison the minds of those who make 
and enforce our laws and who mould public opinion. The 
scale upon which propaganda is being conducted indicates 
a liberally financed organization. The crux of the charge is 
that “there has been for a century a hidden conspiracy of 
Jews to produce revolution, communism and anarchy by 
means of which they hope to arrive at the hegemony of the 
world ;” that “this is really a conspiracy against civilization,” 
and that the revolutionary Bolshevist movements in many 
lands, and the innumerable strikes of working men (from 
the day of the armistice until to-day not a single week has 
passed without a strike, we are told) has been directly due 
to “this conspiracy.” No matter where trouble has occurred, 
in Russia, Poland, Hungary, Austria, Portugal, France, Great 
Britain, or America, it is all charged back upon these arch 
conspirators. Disturbances everywhere, even the Turkish revo- 
lution, are said to be the work of this “Jewish conspiracy.” 

One’s first feeling toward this propaganda is contemptuous 
indifference. It seems incredible that such palpable bigotry 
should be taken seriously. But we should not underestimate 
the influence of constantly reiterated charges upon unin- 
formed minds; nor should we imagine that the appeal to 
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racial and religious fanaticism can no longer arouse the pas- 
sions of the mob. The editor of the London Daily Chronicle 
tightly observes that, “in the case of a few comparatively 
over-strung people the war strain has produced a species of 
quasi-insanity. Men, some of whom formerly had qualities 
fitting them for responsible positions, have been worked into 
a condition where their minds run amuck. They suffer from 
war hysteria. They are a prey to violent and groundless 
obsessions which they do their utmost to convey to others, 
and in the excitement of their effort they are apt to leave 
the most ordinary scruples behind.” 

We freely recognize that there are Jews who are prominent 
in some movements that are dangerous to society and govern- 
ment, but it should also be recognized that Jews are prominent 
in most beneficial movements; that Jews are among the most 
intelligent, patriotic and philanthropic citizens of our country ; 
and that all dangerous movements include non-Jews. Jews, 
like other people, are good, bad or indifferent, and they have 
no monopoly in any one class. Americans may well remem- 
ber, with shame, that some of the Bolshevists, whose hatred 
of our organization of society we justly reprobate, were 
formerly resident for a time in America, and that their ex- 
periences in the slums of New York, the mines of Pennsyl- 
vania and the stockyards of Chicago were not calculated to 
lessen their hatred. A mistreated immigrant to-day may, 
like Trotzky, become a world menace to-morrow. Americans 
did not make and cannot tolerate destructive ideas, but they 
can, and they should, create an atmosphere in which such 
ideas will not thrive. 

In order that these and related important questions may 
be carefully studied and an effort made to arouse a public 
moral sentiment in the interests of justice and fairness, The 
American Committee on the Rights of Religious Minorities 
has been formed. We confidently count upon the co-oper- 
ation of all Americans who cherish the noble traditions of 
our free and tolerant native land. 

In this time of world unrest, when the minds of men are 
still torn by the passions of war, when suspicion, jealousy 
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and fear deeply permeate the public thought, and when special 
and solemn responsibility rests upon the American people 
to help heal the world’s wounds, we appeal to all people of 
good-will to condemn every effort to arouse divisive passion 
against any of our fellow countrymen; to aid in eradicating 
racial prejudice and religious fanaticism; and to create a just 
and humane public sentiment that shall recognize the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man, and shall demand 
that no men shall be denied the inalienable rights of freedom 
of conscience and worship because they belong to another 
race or profess a different faith. 


(Signed) \ 


Arthur J. Brown, Chairman Robert Lansing 
Linley V. Gordon, Secretary J. H. Lathrop 


Henry A. Atkinson Albert G. Lawson 
Nehemiah Boynton Frederick Lynch 
William J. Bryan William F. McDowell 
Henry Sloane Coffin Charles S. Macfarland 
President Emeritus Charles Louis Marshall 

W. Eliot William P. Merrill 
Samuel A. Eliot Henry Morgenthau 
Abram I, Elkus Alton B, Parker 
James Cardinal Gibbons Joseph Schrembs (in Europe) 
Hamilton Holt Oscar Straus 
Herbert C. Hoover William Howard Taft 
Charles E. Hughes Worth M. Tippy 
Frederick K. Knubel James J. Walsh 


Lauritz Larsen Stephen S. Wise 
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NEXT NUMBER OF “WORLD FRIENDSHIP” 


It is one of the significant signs of the times how all the 
world has begun talking about disarmament. It is coming 
from various countries of the Continent. Preachers, 
statesmen and newspapers in Great Britain are giving voice 
to vague aspirations looking toward some reduction of arma- 
ment. In our own country a regular campaign is on. The 
New York World is devoting its front page and sometimes 
two pages to discussion of the question of disarmament from 
every point of view, securing statements from men in eyery 
walk of life. In almost every prominent weekly and daily 
paper one picks up some reference is made to the question. 
What is most remarkable of all our military men are coming 
to the front. Two of the finest and strongest utterances ever 
made on the question have just been made in public addresses 
by General Tasker H. Bliss and General Pershing. General 
Pershing even said it would be a crime for the nations to 
begin piling up armament again after this awful war, while 
the people of the world are suffering so deeply. And he also 
implied that it would be the cause of another war. Our pur- 
pose in the next issue of “World Friendship,” which will be 
enlarged to 75 or 100 pages, will be to bring together some 
of the most striking utterances and opinions on this whole 
subject. In fact, it will be a symposium of the points of view 
of many of the great world leaders, 
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A SYMPOSIUM ON DISARMAMENT 


On January 20th Dr. Frederick Lynch, Educational Sec- 
retary of The Church Peace Union and of the World Alliance 
for International Friendship Through the Churches, sent the 
following letter to over one hundred eminent men in the 
United States: 


January 20, 1921. 
Dear Sir: 


The Church Peace Union has just set up a committee, 
composed of nine very representative men, to take up 
the study of the whole movement toward disarmament. 
We want very much, indeed, to get the thought of some 
of the representative and outstanding men in all walks 
of life that we may have a sort of symposium of the reac- 
tion to this movement to give to the public. 

We should like to know your general thought on the 
question of disarmament; whether there is any possi- 
bility of the movement coming to fruition; what you 
think on the matter. Also, we should be glad to have 
your opinion on the two particular questions: 

1. Whether the United States should call a con- 
ference of the Powers to take up the question 
of simultaneous limitation of armament or pro- 
portional disarmament? 

2. If this were not possible, do you think the United 
States itself should lead? 

The arguments which are being put up by those 
who are urging that the United States might 
lead in disarmament, regardless of what other 
nations do, are: 

(1) That we have no enemies to guard 

against. 

(2) That the other nations will follow our 

example. 

Do you feel that there is any weight in either of 
these arguments? 

Yours sincerely, 
FREDERICKALY NCH, 
Educational Secretary. 


~ 
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The men were chosen from various walks of life—clergy- 
men, editors, statesmen, senators, congressmen, publicists, 
educators and business men. In most cases their attitude to- 
ward this question was not known. At this writing eighty 
replies have been received. Of these eighty replies only 
ten were in the negative, and of these ten eight were as positive 
in their feeling that reduction of armament must come if there 
is to be permanent peace, but the writers felt that there was 
no hope of it except through the League of Nations or some 
organization of the nations whereby security could be assured 
so that nations would not feel that they were left at the 
mercy of other Powers. President Lowell’s letter, printed 
below, is a succinct and typical expression of this point of 
view—a view shared by Mr. Fosdick, whose letter is also 
printed. 

All the letters, with the exception of the eight just re- 
ferred to, are emphatic in the desire that the United States 
should take immediate steps in calling a conference of the 
great Powers to consider the whole matter. Some of the 
writers felt that this might be the means of bringing the 
United States into the League of Nations, inasmuch as any 
agreements reached at such a conference would naturally be 
carried out by the League’s Commission on Disarmament. 

On the question of whether the United States should lead 
in reduction of armaments, providing the conference of the 
Powers proved impossible of accomplishment, the replies were 
not so unanimous. Several of the writers were not sure that 
it would be safe in the present unrest of the world; several 
were not sure that other Powers would follow. Some were 
afraid other Powers might take advantage of it. 

The letters, as a whole, were very encouraging. They. 
show a real interest in the question, and, more than that, they 
reveal a general and positive conviction that the world can 
not go on much longer under the present burden of arma- 
ment. Not only does bankruptcy stare us in the face, but the 
certainty of future wars. There is also a profound convic- 
tion manifest that the United States, should it carry out the 
program of vast naval armament urged by some, would not 
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only provoke other nations to enter upon great armament 
programs, but would become the chief menace to the peace of 
the world. 

The New York World has been rendering great service 
to the cause of peace by its remarkable campaign along these 
lines. It has collected testimony from every source, and the 
testimony has been as unanimous for our nation leading in 
the movement looking toward limitation of armanients as 
that which we have collated. Several of our great military 
leaders have recently uttered the strongest pleas, notably 
General Pershing and General Bliss. The press of the nation 
has taken up the cause, and has been, with almost no excep- 
tion, in favor of calling a conference. From England comes 
the same demand. The movement has penetrated the legis- 
lative halls of both England and America, and the Govern- 
ments are seriously considering the situation. 

From the eighty replies received in this office we have 
chosen a few for reproduction here. We wish we could have 
printed all of them, but space does not permit. The others, 
however, will be given to the press for publication. 


Clergymen 
February 4, 1921. 
My dear Dr. Lynch: 

I am strongly of opinion that the United States should, with the in- 
auguration of the new President, set about the task of convoking a Con- 
ference of the Powers. I believe that “disarmament” is in the air; the 
peoples of the world are breathing it—nations as well as the individuals 
who go to make up nations. The time has come. The time is here— 
such a time as there has not been within the knowledge of any person 
now living. There will be response from the great masses of the people if 
the appeal goes to them. It is conceivable that when once the question gets 
before the Powers formally convened, the first steps may go no further 
than an agreement not to .increase armaments, though our formula must 
be—our proposal and demand—the simultaneous, gradual, and proportionate 
reduction of armaments. We must not despise the first steps, if they turn 
out to be what I suppose they may be—agreement not to increase. It is the 
conviction of my life, and for many years has been the strength and sup- 
port of my hope, for the future, that if the nations once began to limit 
armaments by common consent, the work will not cease until the world is 
disarmed. The response will be immediate if for no other reason than 
this: Stupid as the masses of the people are, misled as they so otven 
and so easily are, there are yet over all the earth so many persons who 
quite clearly see that the choice before mankind is disarmament or the 
end of civilization. Utterances of Lloyd George and of Dernburg, which 
I could quote to you, are typical and convincing. 
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I repeat; The time is the time that now is. 

I hardly need to discuss the alternative question (paragraph 2 of your 
letter), but for the sake of completeness I add that it seems to me that 
the United States has begun to lead. This morning’s paper, if I read it 
correctly, announces that the army is to be one hundred and fifty thousand, 
and we all remember the outrageous figures suggested a few short months 
ago. Let us encourage every effort of this sort and everything that looks 
in the direction of reduction of armaments and a policy of friendliness 
toward all nations, while unceasingly we work for simultaneous and gradual 


disarmament. Yours as ever, 
CHARLES F, AKED, 
Pastor, First Congregational Church, Kansas City, Mo. 


January 25, 1921. 
My dear Dr. Lyncn: 

I have your letter of January 21st. Replying to your suggestions, 
I beg to say that I believe there is promise enough in the movement for 
disarmament to guarantee its serious undertaking. My own judgment 
would be that the United States should call a conference of the Powers 
to take up the question of a simultaneous lessening of armament. 

As to the second proposition, there would be much opposition to the 
assumption on the part of the United States that we have no enemies 
to guard against. There is very much in the belief that the other nations 
will be likely to follow our example, but we ought to put ourselves in as 
advantageous a position as possible. I therefore very greatly favor the 
calling of such a conference of the Powers, our own country taking the 
lead. I believe it would be well worth while. 


Very sincerely yours, 
WM. F. ANDERSON, 
M. E. Bishop of Cincinnati. 


January 24, 1921. 
My dear Dr. Lynch: 

In reply to your general letter I would say that it seems to me that 
the Church Peace Union can exert ard should exert a mighty influence over 
the United States administration with reference to disarmament. To me 
the ideal method would be for the United States to enter the League of 
Nations, and then, within the League, take a leading position in favor of 
general disarmament. 

As the United States will probably be somewhat slow about getting into 
the League, I feel that the next best thing will be to call a conference of two 
if not three of the European nations—England, France and Italy—and 
perhaps Japan of Asia, to discuss this question with the understanding 
that America is ready to take the lead. Now in case it should be impos- 
sible for the United States to bring about such a conference, I am inclined 
to feel that it might announce to the four nations above mentioned, and 
perhaps even much more widely, that it is ready to adopt a policy of strict 
limitation of armament with the moral assurance that the other nations 
of the world will follow such a lead. I think we wholly underestimate the 
moral force of a self-denying step in the interests of peace and mutual 
understanding. 

Very faithfully yours, 
JAMES L. BARTON, 
Secretary, American Board of Foreign Missions. 
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My dear Dr. Lynch: January 25, 1921. 

There are two great influences which might lead to relative disarma- 
ment, one of them patriotic ethics and the other insistent economics. Both- 
of these master influences appear at the moment to be working together. 
The conscience of leading statesmen and also military officials appears to 
be quickened with relation to the reduction of armaments as lessening 
the possible horrors of war and the economic situation is almost hysterical 
in its appeal for relief from the back-breaking burdens of immense arma- 
ments. It is my personal judgment that some advance toward relative 
disarmament may be hopefully cherished as one of the benedictions to the 
world of the not distant future. I believe it would be eminently proper 
for the United States to call a conference of Powers with relation to the 
simultaneous limitation of armament or proportion of disarmament and 
I believe also that the United States would find her highest interests for 
herself, as well as her obligations to the world, fulfilled, not only in ac- 
cepting for herself responsibility for such agreement as might be made, but 
also in her own right by virtue of her situation geographically and her 
resources materially and her moral idealism, which is her noblest posses- 
sion, transcending her agreement by taking distinctly advanced ground of 
her own initiative. Establishing a principle of proportion with the nations of 
the world would be fine, but in addition, adventuring to the limit of her 
sense of propriety would be not only fine as an example, but of tremendous 
moral influence in assuring the world that militarism is not our dominant 
interest and that even if by the fortunes of war, we have been made the 
biggest boy in the playground of the nations, we do not on that account 
have any purpose or ambition to be the bully. Cordially yours, 


NEHEMIAH BOYNTON, 
Chairman, National Committee, World Alliance. 


Dear Sir: January 24, 1921. 


I beg to acknowledge your letter of January 20th and count it an 
honor to reply to your questions. 

(1) I think the United States should call a conference of the Powers 
to take up the question of disarmament or limitation of armament; and I 
hope President Harding may initiate such a conference. ; 

(2) Whether or no such a conference be possible, I think the Unite 
States might take the lead. As I see the situation, I am confident that 
the other nations would follow our example. The world is ready, the 
time is ripe, the United States can afford to lead off in this movement so 
argently demanded by the world’s recent experiences and by right reason. 

Tam, Yours sincerely, 

CHAUNCEY B. BREWSTER, 
Bishop of Connecticut. 


Des Drone January 22, 1921. 

Your letter of January 20th is before me. You will remember as I 
do the expression, “The way to resume is to resume.” The way to stop 
war is to stop. If we continue to prepare for. war we will soon be at it 
again. 

What outside enemy need we fear? The stronger should set the ex- 
ample for the weaker, the most advanced for the last in the procession. . 

If we will disarm except for police duty, the others will follow. If 
they will not so much the worse for them. Let us for once do right be- 
cause it is right. Very sincerely yours, 

WILLIAM BURT, 
M. E. Bishop of Buffalo. 
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January 24, 1921. 
My dear Mr. Lynch: 

Have your communication of January twenty-first and in reply would 
say that I hope there is a strong possibility of securing the disarmament of 
the wre It is a movement that should have the support of all our 
people. 

I hail with satisfaction the appointment of your Committee and hope 
that the Committee will not only “take up the study of the movement,” but 
also keep up an agitation in favor of it. 

In re the two special questions would say: 

First, I am very strongly of the opinion that it would be a wise and 
Strategic thing for the United States to call a conference of the Powers 
for the consideration of the whole matter and the limitaion of armament. 

Second, In case this is impossible I would very strongly favor the 
United States leading the movement. As a nation we are in a position to 
do this, especially for the reason that your communication names, “we 
have no enemies to guard against,” but in addition to this the whole genius 
of America and the prevailing sentiment of our people are unfavorable to 
imposing armies. We are organized on a peace basis and should maintain 
this position before the world. 

I have no doubt that should America take a strong position it would 
have a large influence on other nations. Very truly yours, - 

Je eCAR SON 
Pastor, Central Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


: January 24, 1921. 
My dear Dr. Lynch: 

I have before me your letter of January 21st and am glad to hear 
that the Church Peace Union has appointed a committee to study and 
promote the movement toward disarmament. That is exceedingly timely 
and it is, 1 think, desirable that all the friends of International good- 
will should take advantage of the rising spirit in this and other lands in 
favor of relief from the crushing burden of increasing armament. 

In reply to your specific questions I may say that I am in hopes that 
the Government of the United States will take the initiative in calling a 
conference of the Powers for discussion and recommendation concerning 
proportional disarmament. If the Powers are unable to reach an agree- 
ment acceptable to all, then I believe that the United States should not 
hesitate to limit or reduce its own military and naval forces. We are in 
a position to act alone, even if the other great nations feel at this moment 
unable to keep step with us. 

With all good wishes, Faithfully yours, 

SAMUEL AY ELION, 
President, American Unitarian Association. 


January 24, 1921. 
Dear Mr. Lynch: 

In answer to your letter of January 21, let me reply briefly: 

First, that the United States should enter the League of Nations with 
such reservations as will satisfy the people, is my earnest opinion. It is 
a lamentable substitute to have the United States call a conference out- 
side of the League of Nations to consider the very questions which the 
League was formed to settle. I would prefer, however, to have this sub- 
stitute rather than to have nothing. 

Second, under any circumstances, the United States should not do 
what it is doing now, making of itself the most dangerous militaristic 
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Power in the world. It should stop its navy building, and reduce its army 
to the minimum. Even if we are unwilling to help in securing the peace 
of the world by entering the League of Nations, we can at least cease 
endangering the peace of the world by building the greatest navy in the 
world. 

Third, the present position of the United States internationally is ab- 
solutely disgraceful. At present, the United States constitutes, in my 
opinion, the greatest single menace to the peace of the world. I believe, 
however, that this is in direct opposition to the wishes and desires of 
the people of the United States, and I am perfectly confident that in the 
end the wish of the people will change the situation completely. 


Very sincerely yours, 
HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK, 
Pastor, Old First Presbyterian Church, New York City. 


January 24, 1921. 
My dear Dr. Lynch: 


In answer to your favor of the 20th would say that I am in favor of 
disarmament. I think there is a possibility of the movement coming to 
fruition, if the leaders in the Christian Church throughout the world will 
take a decided stand. 

Answering the two particular questions I would say: first, I think our 
country should take the initiative in calling such a conference. Second, if 
this does not seem possible I believe in setting a good example to others. 

In my opinion if our nation took a decided stand on this matter, the 
people in other nations would demand similar action on the part of their 
governments. The tremendous economic pressure would be a strong factor 
in bringing this result, and if led by a united Christian determination to 
bring in an era of peace, other nations will be compelled to follow our 
example. Very faithfully yours, 

ELONGANS Sen GAs IND)» 


Bishop Suffragan of Pennsylvania. 


January 24, 1921. 
My dear Doctor: 

Replying to yours of January 20th, I beg to say, first, that I do not 
see how any thoughtful person can doubt the wisdom of the fullest possible 
movement toward disarmament. Further, I do not see how so good a 
movement can fail or be allowed to fail to come to fruition in the very 
near future. 

Replying particularly to the two questions, I should say that the United 
States should immediately call a conference of the Powers to take up the 
question in all its bearings and possible methods. I believe the coming 
administration has no more immediate international task or opportunity 
than that. 

Second, I think within reasonable limits and as a declaration of policy 
and principle, the United States should lead and set an example in the 
way of putting herself on a non-militaristic basis. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM McDOWELL, 
M. E. Bishop of Washington, D. C. 
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January 26, 1921. 
My dear Doctor Lynch: 

In reply to your circular letter just received I am very frank to say 
that [ am most positively in favor of disarmament. I believe that the 
United States should take the initiative in attempting to secure the co- 
operation of the other Powers to reduce simultaneously armament. If they 
are not willing to do so, the United States should set the example without 
their co-operation. I know of nothing the Government is doing which 
is more un-Christian and insane than to spend vast millions of money for 
new battleships which can be destroyed by modern scientific devices at 
one ten-thousandth the cost of the battleship. 

I sincerely hope that your organization, which has my most hearty 
approval, will be able to bring some influence to bear upon the Govern- 
ment in this direction. Very sincerely yours, 

CHARLES BAYARD MITCHELL, 
M. E. Bishop of St. Paul. 


: January 26, 1921. 
My dear Doctor: 

Replying to yours of January 21st, permit me to say that. while I 
realize the grave difficulties in the way of disarmament unless all the promi- 
nent nations agree to disarm, I nevertheless believe that there should be 
force, insight, and power in the Christian sentiment of the world sufficient 
to practically force a disarmament movement. To me it is unthinkable 
that after the experiences of the last five years the statesmen of the world 
should not feel compelled to bring about a disarmament of the nations 
and to make certain that the difficulties arising between nations for the 
future will be settled by some other method of arbitrament than that of 
war. 
As I see it with the perfecting of the enginery of modern warfare 
the next great war, if such a calamity should come, would mean the prac- 
tical annihilation of Christian civilization at least of the nations who 
participate. It must be prevented. 

I see every reason why the United States should lead in such a move- 
ment. The embarrassment is that the attitude which we have taken toward 
the ratification of the Treaty of Versailles greatly hampers us. Never- 
theless a way should be found. 

The argument that we have no enemies to guard against to me is 
ridiculous. We should rise above such selfishness. We cannot ignore our 
part for the responsibility of world peace. To think only of ourselves and 
to move only under motive of the fear of personal danger is unworthy 
of so great a nation in my judgment. 

Very cordially yours, 
THOMAS NICHOLSON, 
M. E. Bishop of Chicago. 


January 31, 1921. 
Dear Dr. Lynch: 

* Your favor of the twenty-first instant, in which you ask replies to 
certain important questions concerning disarmament, is at hand. I answer 
without discussion and perhaps without sufficient reasoning on the sub- 
ject, the questions by number. 

1. I am not in favor of the proposed procedure for the conference 
of the Powers until it is made perfectly clear that the participation of 
the United States in the League of Nations is impracticable. I believe 
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that the straightest course to the disarmament question is in the provi- 
sions of the League of Nations, if those provisions can be effectively 
carried out. 

2. In regard to your second question, I would say that I would favor 
a cessation of the development of the navy, holding it down to an effec- 
tive basis so far as necessary patrol and defense under normal condi- 
tions may require. I have no anxiety concerning the enemies of the 
United States if we maintain proper fellowship with other nations, and 
deal honorably and justly with our economic relations. 


Yours cordially, 
F. M. NORTH, 
Secretary, Board of Foreign Missions, M. E. Church. 


; January 28, 1921. 
My dear Dr. Lynch: 

I have your letter of January 20. In regard to disarmament in gen- 
eral, I find such people as do talk of it are interested and as the result 
of very casual observation I would be inclined to say that any movement 
in that direction would meet with popular approval. As to whether such 
a movement once initiated with vigor can lead to results, it seems to me 
only the experiment could tell. 

In regard to the specific questions 1 and 2, I would by all means 
favor the United States moving in the direction of such a conference, 
but my own feeling is that it is undignified and unworthy for us to at- 
tempt to set up a conference of our own to deal with this matter when 
the League of Nations is already acting upon it. With an ardent desire 
of furthering everything that makes for peace, I would feel constrained 
to back any effort that may be made for such a conference, but it would 
be with a feeling of humiliation at the egotism and self-complacency 
which it shows. 

I am quite in favor of the United States leading in disarmament if 
neither such a conference nor the League of Nations can get the thing 
into operation by mutual agreement. I do so because I am willing to take 
chances for such an end. I do believe that we are seriously menaced in 
the future unless the League of Nations moves steadily on towards real 
power. The present economic and social order with the ideals which lie 
behind it and which are so dominant leads, it seems to me, inevitably to 
war and only a new international order and attitude can make permanent 
peace possible. Yours sincerely, 

EDWARD L, PARSONS, 
Bishop Coadjutor of California. 


January 28, 1921. 
My dear Dr. Lynch: 

In answer to your inquiry, concerning my view of disarmament, [ 
take pleasure in saying that the most humiliating circumstance of this 
troubled year is the persistence of the nations, and especially of ours, in 
that increase of armament which has proved the sure prophesy of war. 
What irony of history is greater than the attempt of the United States to 
relieve the necessities of Europe on the one hand with a few millions of 
dollars, and to squander many times more millions in preparations to fight 
either Europe or Asia? I trust that the first act of the new administra- 
tion of Washington will be to call a conference of Powers looking to the 
limitation of armament. That will be the first step towards international 
sanity and peace. Respectfully yours, 

FRANCIS G. PEABODY. 
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January 26, 1921. 
My dear Dr. Lynch: 

In reply to your letter of the 21st, I beg to say, that I believe that the 
safety of our civilization depends upon accustoming the mind of the world 
to the thought of disarmament. We certainly cannot continue the present 
conditions and hope that there will be an approach to what all desire— 
world peace. I should think that a movement for disarmament, honestly 
and energetically fostered, would come to fruition and produce practical 
results. I am inclined to think that the world is weary of war, and now, 
if ever, is the time to appeal to it to take the practical step of proving 
its honest desire to settle differences in other ways than by war, ‘and dis- 
armament is the only practical step. It is much more practical than any 
such great and complicated and, in many respects, dangerous scheme, as 
the present. League of Nations, without such modifications, as we Ameri- 
cans must insist upon. , 

I, therefore, do think that the United States, as soon as the new ad- 
ministration enters office, should call a conference of the Powers to take up 
the question of the simultaneous limitation of armament, or proportional 
disarmament. I do not think the present administration ought to do any- 
thing in the matter. Its work, other than routine, in foreign affairs, should 
be considered closed, and all new policies must necessarily be inaugurated 
by the new administration, elected by the people. Such a call of a con- 
ference of Powers, is not only a step on the road to the realization of our 
ideal of peace, but it is a necessity for the peoples of the world, if they 
are not to be crushed by taxation. 

I have, however, strong convictions with respect to your second par- 
ticular question. I do not think that the United States should begin dis- 
armament, when nobody else is ready to do it. I think it would be quixotic 
for America thus to expose itself. Statesmanship does not seem to me 
to be consistent with conduct inspired by motives, no matter how noble, 
which do not deal with realities. I do not think much of the two argu- 
ments made for the United States to go it alone in the matter of disarma- 
ment, if necessary. People who say we have no enemies to guard against, 
are certainly to be congratulated upon their serenity and innocence. Of 
course, officially, we are friends with the whole world. And I sufficiently 
believe in the rectitude of the intentions of America, and I love my country 
enough to say that we really are friends with the whole world. We cer- 
tainly are not seeking any quarrels. But I am not prepared to say that, 
in the world, as at present constituted, we should remain unguarded, be- 
cause there is no possibility of enemies arising to take advantage of our 
lack of preparation and provision for defense. 

Nor do I feel that there is much weight in the other argument that 
other nations will follow our example. We certainly gave to the world an 
example of one hundred years of practical disarmament, considering the 
little army that we had, and up to the last few decades, the small navy we 
had, and yet the world continued to arm. f : ; 

My idea is that America must combine practical statesmanship with 
idealism. We must, above all, see to the safety of our own beloved America 
and its institutions. We should not be dependent upon any one else for 
the protection of our political integrity and power as a nation. At the 
same time we should be a moral leader amongst the peoples and do what 
we can to point out a better way. 

With very kind regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL SCHULMAN, 


Rabbi, Temple Beth-El, New York City. 
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January 29, 1921. 


My dear Sir: 

In reply to your communication of January twentieth, my personal 
opinion is in favor of disarmament, and that the United States ought to 
take the lead in all world-wide matters, not adopting a selfish isolation, 
if isolation were possible. 

On all sides, from those who have been to Europe, I hear that it is 
the feeling of European nations that, without the cordial co-operation of 
the United States, little, if any, progress can be made towards the settle- 
ment of the present chaotic condition of the world. 

3 Yours very faithfully, 
CORTLANDT WHITEHEAD, 


Bishop of Pittsburgh. 


Statesmen 
February 2, 1921. 
My dear Sir: 

Replying to yours of the 26th ult. 

(1) I think the United States should call a conference of the Powers 
to consider disarmament. Congress, in 1916, passed a resolution which 
gave the President the necessary powers, and I think these powers should 
be availed of. « 

(2) I do think that the United States should lead in the matter of a 
reasonable disarmament, for it is the nation that can best afford to do so. 
The details and the extent of stich disarmament are technical questions 
upon which I do not feel able to express any opinion. Certainly we can 
lessen our army far more safely than we can lessen our navy. 


Very truly yours, 
JAMES M. BECK. 


January 28, 1921. 
My dear Sir: 
I have your circular letter of the 26th. 
I shall certainly do all in my power to relieve our own and other 
countries from the crushing weight of military and naval preparation. 
Answering your questions: I do favor the calling of a conference, 
but fear that we can hardly say that we have no prospective enemies to 
guard against. 
I think that any movement for disarmament must be general. 
Very respectfully yours, 
THEODORE E. BURTON, 


U. S. House of Representatives. 


January 31, 1921. 
Gentlemen: 


I have your circular letter of January 26th asking.my opinion on the 
following questions of disarmament: 

Question—Whether the United States should call a conference of the 
Powers to take up the question of simultaneous limitation of armament 
or proportional disarmament. 

Answer—I believe that. this can better be handled through the League 
of Nations than through any other channel. If, however, the United 
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States does not enter the League, by all means let us take the lead in this 
discussion of disarmament. 
_ _Question—If this were not possible, do you think the United States 
itself should lead ? 

I think this is in answer to your first question. 


Very truly yours, 
RAYMOND B. FOSDICK. 


January 22, 1921. 
Dear Sir: 


You ask me in the first place whether we have any enemies to guard 
against that would require increase of armament, and second, whether 
other nations would follow our lead if we disarmed in part. 

The first question cannot be definitely answered. I cannot conceive 
of any nation attacking the United States. Yet we have at the present 
time some rather serious controversies with Japan and some ill feeling 
against us in other countries. Experience has shown it is hard to tell in 
advance what would be the cause of war or when it will burst upon the 
world. In all reasonable probability there can hardly be any great war 
for many years to come. What I favor is holding our military establish- 
ment down to a minimum and restricting any naval program for the 
present to the completion of what we have in hand. Even in that work 
of completion I would stretch it over as many years as possible rather 
than expedite it. The difficulty of restricting our naval program is that 
most of our ships provided for in that program are partly under way 
and it will cost almost as much to cancel contracts and scrap what has 
been built as it would to complete them. 

To my mind disarmament is an absolute necessity that is being forced 
upon the attention of nations by economic conditions. It is disarmament 
or bankruptcy with most nations and for that reason I think any leader- 
ship taken by the United States is likely to be followed. ; 

Japan is pointed to as a nation that will insist on continuing a great 
naval program, but my impression is that Japan is only undertaking her 
very large naval program because the United States first set the pace. 
Naval competition is now in the Pacific and not in the Atlantic. 

I do not think it would be effective for the United States to call 
a conference of all Powers to consider the question of simultaneous limi- 
tation of armament. I favor Senator Borah’s idea that the three great 
naval Powers might be called in conference and might agree upon a pro- 
gram, but when it comes to calling all of them together we are merely 
interfering with the program of the League of Nations which has already 
acted. I think the President made a mistake in not accepting the invita- 
tion to join in that conference. 

I have not answered your questions very well, but they are not very 
easily answered. Yours very truly, : 

G. M. HITCHCOCK, 


US. 5: 


Baltimore, January 27, 1921. 


Dear Dr. Lynch: 

The attempt to reach an agreement on the subject of armaments 
should of course be made, though, in my opinion, there is little prospect 
of any important result until the League of Nations is strengthened by 
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our presence and has functioned long enough to show its ability to protect 
its members in a crisis. 

Why should not the United States, even though not a member of the 
League, co-operate with the committee on this subject appointed by the 
forty-nine nations composing the League in preference to calling a con- 
ference itself? Would not this be the considerate and helpful course to 
pursue and has the suggestion to act independently of the League com- 
mittee any other object than to belittle the League and ourselves pose as 
the general benefactor? . 

Although the present naval program of the United States is extrava- 
gant and should be modified, I cannot feel that to simply reduce her own 
armament without reaching a previous agreement with others would have 
any appreciable effect on European armaments because for them the 
potential enemy is at home and not here. For example, although Ger- 
many’s fleet has disappeared, England must still maintain her own fleet 
as a powerful weapon to defeat a possible land attack by Germany (in 
association mayhap with Russia) on her continental neighbors—all this, 
in my judgment, until the League has demonstrated its effectiveness. 
Meantime there is no reason why a naval holiday—an agreement to lay 
down no new keels—should not be inaugurated, preferably through the 
instrumentality of the League committee already in existence. 

With all good wishes, I am 

Yours sincerely, 
THEODORE MARBURG. 


January 31, 1921. 
Dear Mr. Lynch: 

I have your letter of the 26th ult. asking my general thought on the 
question of disarmament. I will give it to you briefly. 

IT am strongly in favor of such a movement in the line of Senator 
Borah’s resolution. I believe public opinion should be focussed upon in- 
ducing our government to take the initiative by inviting Great Britain, 
France, Japan and Italy. When these nations agree the others will fol- 
low. I doubt very much if anything can be done until the new Ad- 
ministration comes in power as the majority of the Senate will not look 
with favor upon any proposition coming from President Wilson. That 
such should be the condition is sad, but true. I doubt the wisdom of our 
country taking the step alone. It should be done in concert with the 
leading nations. No other way seems to me to be practical. 

Very truly yours, 
OSCAR S. STRAUS. 


January 22, 1921. 
My dear Mr. Lynch: 
j Replying to your comimunication of January 21, I answer your in- 
quiries: 

(1) That in my opinion the United States ought to join in the work 
of the Commission already appointed by the Council of the Léague of Na- 
tions, to devise a plan for a general reduction of armaments, or if it is 
unwilling so far to countenance or encourage the League of Nations the 
President should call a conference for that purpose. 

(2) I do not think it advisable, though it is altogether possible, for 
the United States to lead in disarmament. We shall probably reduce the 
army to 150,000 men, as advocated by me on the floor of the Senate. An 
army of that size is not menacing to any foreign power. I think, on the 
other hand, it would be most unwise for us to reduce our naval establish- 
ment without an international agreement. 
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To your sub-questions I answer: 

(1) That we undoubtedly have enemies against whom we should 
guard; and 

(2) I do not think the other nations would follow our example if 
we should reduce our naval establishment; that is to say, no reduction 
would be made by one nation which would lessen the degree of her su- 
periority over us, or by any other that would increase or leave undis- 
turbed the degree of her inferiority. Very truly yours, 

see lee WE Sete 
Washes: 


Educators 
January 31, 1921. 
My dear Doctor Lynch: 

My present view on the questions raised in your letter of January 
26th is that the United States should call a conference of the Powers to 
take up seriously the question of simultaneous limitation of armament or 
proportional disarmament. 

With warm greetings, I am, believe me, 

Very sincerely yours, 
ELMER E. BROWN, 
Chancellor, New York University. 


January 24, 1921. 
Dear Sir: 

I am clearly of opinion that steps ought to be taken at once to relieve 
the nations of the crushing burden of competitive military and naval 
establishments. The increasing programs of rival powers, like the mount- 
ing wages and prices of war time, end only in disaster, as the Great War 
demonstrated. The United States can and ought to take the lead vigor- 
ously and at once in a movement to stop further ruinous competition and 
to inaugurate a program of proportionate and progressive disarmament. 


Very truly, 
H, A. GARFIELD, 
President, Williams College. 


January 24, 1921. 
Dear Sir: 

As a firm supporter of the League of Nations idea I feel that some 
movement toward disarmament is most desirable and inevitable, unless 
the world proposes to go further with the process of the destruction of 
civilization. We surely have enough intelligence at the present time to 
see somthing of the real effects of the war upon the economic, industrial 
and moral structures that have been built up so painfully in the devel- 
opment of modern life. My hope is that the United States will make its 
entrance into the League of Nations the basis for a conference calling 
for simultaneous limitation of armament or proportional disarmament. 
If this whole movement should fail, it would still be the duty of those 
responsible for the conduct of the United States to see that every possi- 
ble step be made toward world disarmament. I would not consider it 
wise for the United States to disarm unless there was an agreement with 
other nations. Very truly yours, 

ROY LYMAN WILBUR, 
President, Stanford University, California. 
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January 22, 1921. 
My dear Mr. Lynch: 

In reply to your question in reference to disarmament, I am thorough- 
ly convinced that it is not only the privilege but the duty of the United 
States to call a conference of the Powers to take up the question of dis- 
armament, and that there is every possibility that this movement, headed 
by the United States, would prove successful. 

On the other hand, I think it would be folly for the United States to 
begin a policy of disarmament, without the co-operation of other nations, 
particularly Great Britain and Japan. The reason alleged that we have 
no enemies to guard against is too silly to call for any reply. The second 
one, that other nations will follow our example, alleges a fact which, in 
my opinion, would not be realized. If we cannot get the United States to- 
gether to co-operate upon some common basis of disarmament, why should 
anyone in the wildest flight of imagination think that if we begin dis- 
armament other nations would follow? Sincerely yours, 

JOHN G. HIBBEN, 
President, Princeton University. 


January 26, 1921. 
My dear Mr. Lynch: 

In answering your letter of January 21st I have no hesitation in ex- 
pressing my belief that the United States should lead in this matter. The 
power, the resources, and the independent position of our country give it 
the natural right to move ahead, and indeed impose the duty so to do. 
Our initiative, especially in this matter, is likely to be followed generally. 
I think disarmament is a practical possibility. We ought to look toward 
that. The general line of purpose we should follow is that of providing 
an international force or police which will maintain peace and put power 
behind the edicts of Court and Council. 

Very sincerely yours, 
BENJ. IDE WHEELER, 
President Emeritus, University of California. 


January 26, 1921. 
My dear Mr. Lynch: 

May I say in answer to your letter of the twenty-first that I am very 
warmly in favor of the movement toward disarmament. It seems to me 
that there is no reason why this movement should not be carried through 
and every reason why it should. If we were able to accomplish what we 
did in time of war, we certainly can accomplish this constructive work 
for the future peace of the world. The one thing that is needed is the 
will to do on the part of the people. 

_In answer to your particular questions, may I say that I think the 
United States could call a conference of the Powers to take up the ques- 
tion of simultaneous limitation of armament or proportional disarmament. 
This seems to me the best first step and I cannot see why it is not pos- 
sible. I think if the United States were to take the lead in limitation of 
armaments other nations would follow, just as I believe that if it increases 
its armaments, other nations will follow that lead. 

I think there is greater weight in the argument that other nations 
will follow our example than in the one that we have no enemies to guard 
against. 

Believe me, Very sincerely yours, 


MARY E. WOOLLEY, 
President, Mt. Holyoke College. . 
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Business Men 


February 1, 1921, 
Dear Sir: 

I was much interested to receive your letter of January 26th. I feel 
with you that the question of disarmament is one of the most pressing 
questions before us to-day. I am so strongly convinced of ultimate dis- 
armament that in answering your inquiry I shall take particular care to 
understate rather than overstate my convictions, because I want nothing 
that I may say or do now to prejudice the final success of the movement. 

In the first place, I believe that if the nations continue to arm on the 
present scale the burden of taxation will be so great as shortly to becotme 
insupportable, and that in the less stable nations this condition will result 
in revolution. : 

In the second place, I feel that no plan for disarmament can succeed 
unless it includes all nations. In particular the United States must par- 
ticipate in any such programme if anything is to be actually accomplished. 

Thirdly, while naval disarmament is, of course, important, I do not 
believe it should be stressed at the expense of military disarmament. The 
plan must be broad enough to include both sea and land forces, because in 
some of the new central European states, for example, there are wholly 
disproportionate standing armies, the cost of whose maintenance adds to 
the already difficult financial situation in which ‘those nations find them- 
selves. It is readily apparent that no general programme for disarma- 
ment, or even for a naval and military holiday will be effective unless a 
strong and definite association of nations has been organized. 

Finally, when it comes to the practical carrying out of any agreement 
for disarmament, I believe it will be found that results can best be obtained 
if the argument of the militarists, appealing as it does to national and 
patriotic sentiments, can be discounted in advance. A favorite militarist 
argument is that by having a preponderance of naval and military strength 
a country can dominate world politics and world trade. If the other na- 
tions of the world know that there is every prospect that the United States 
will be the most powerful naval and military force unless there is a definite 
programme for disarmament, they will see that their own interests are 
best served by a programme of general disarmament which shall include 
the United States. 

With respect to the specific questions contained in your letter, I will 
answer the first to the effect that as a matter of tactics it might be juse 
as well to let some other country take the lead in calling a conference 
of the Powers to discuss proportional disarmament. 

Your second question I answer definitely in the negative. I do not 
believe that the United States should proceed on a plan of disarmament 
regardless of what other nations do. 

In conclusion let me add that I do not believe the world will com- 
pletely disarm for years to come. Every nation will maintain a certain 
armed force. I do believe, however, that there can be proportional dis- 
armament down to the minimum, and that for the future a limit can be 
placed on military and naval programmes. 


Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD A. FILENE, 
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antianyeole 192 te 
Dear Dr. Lynch: 

I have read your letter of January 26th with interest, and wish that 
I could offer some constructive thought in connection with the inquiry 
you are making. 

The disarmament problem seems to be a particularly vexing one just 
at present, and I gather from the newspapers that there are several pos- 
sible means of reaching an adjustment. But it seems to me that the ques- 
tion as to how to proceed is not the only one to be solved. There must 
first be a sincere desire on the part of all the Powers to join in a prac- 
tical program. 

The question of whether the other Powers would follow the lead of 
the United States is so much a matter of personal opinion, that I doubt if 
anyone can answer it with facts to support his belief. 


Sincerely yours, 
Gy My SCHWAB: 


January 29, 1921. 
Dear Dr. Lynch: 

I believe “disarmament” is the first essential step toward permanent 
peace. As long as the bombastic building of war implements goes forward, 
just so iong will the world live in imminent peril of war. 

I believe the United States could do no grander or more practical 
thing than to call a few of the greater Powers into immediate conference 
upon this subject. 

If this cannot be accomplished then the United States ought to Icad 
the way, set the precedent, and fearlessly call the other nations to follow. 


Very sincerely, 
FRED B. SMITH. 


Journalists 


Miami, Fla., February 9, 1921. 
My dear Mr. Lynch: 

Your favor at hand. I am in favor of disarmament by agreement if we 
can get agreement, by example if we cannot reach agreement. In fact 
I go so far as to advocate the use of the ten billions of indebtedness of 
our allies to us to purchase disarmament. I do not favor giving the debt 
to the allies unconditionally—to do so would simply encourage them to 
spend the money in getting ready for another war. If we give it on con- 
dition that they so revise the treaty as to permit disarmament by agree- 
ment, it may mean world peace. : 

While I feel hopeful of government action, still I feel so deeply on 
the subject that, if government action is delayed, I would favor a church 
conference on the subject to pass resolutions demanding action. Such a 
conference ought to be held in Washington if it is found necessary. This 
is the time for the Christians of the world to unite with a view to building 
universal peace on the basis of friendship and co-operation. 

Very truly yours, 
W. J. BRYAN. 
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Pass Christian, Miss., 
February 11, 1921. 
My dear Mr. Lynch: 

I am for the League of Nations with my whole heart and soul; hence 
I am for international disarmament. Whatever will promote or obstruct 
either can be so done as to promote or obstruct the other. 

It is a crime against Humanity even to say that disarmament is im- 
possible. For any one great nation now to begin the disarmament of it- 
self is to begin to disarm another, and nothing else can claim that effect. 
As sure as there is a God to disarm is our duty to Him. If there were 
none it would still be our duty to Man. It is especially our duty, whether. 
we come first or last, and whether it cost greater or less than war costs. 
It need not cost what it must cost one side or the other in every war; it 
need not cost guilt and dishonor. 


Yours truly, 
GEORGE BRANCH CABLE. 


February 4, 1921. 
My dear Frederick Lynch: 

Your line of February 2nd is at hand. I am returning your sheet so 
that you may refer to the questions. 

As to Question 1, my answer would be YES. As to Question 2, my 
answer would also be YES. 

Of course, the obvious, plain and decent thing to do would be to 
enter the League of Nations, which has a distinct plan for disarmament. 
But that is another issue. 

Cordially, 


FRANK CRANE, 
Editor, “Current Literature.” 


February 9, 1921. 
- My dear Sir: 

Replying to your circular of January 26th, which found me out of town, 
1 beg to say, first, I believe that the United States shou!d call a con- 
ference for limitation of armament; secondly, even if other nations shouid 
refuse to disarm I believe the United States should reduce both its army and 
navy immediately since this would involve no real danger and would set an 
excellent example. Very sincerely yours, 

Wiehe Oils. 
Editor of “The Crisis.” 


February 3, 1921. 
Dear Sir: 

In reply to your inquiry of January 26th, it is almost obvious that there 
can be no thought of disarmament so long as the great Powers, upon 
whom responsibility devolves, are controlled by a political system that makes 
it impossible for the will of the people to assert itself, and so long as the 
people themselves are unable to resist the sinister education that makes 
them believe in force as an instrument for progress. The world-wide sus- 
picion and distrust, due to the conflicting ambitions of various groups of ex- 
ploiters, will for long prove an obstacle to general disarmament, without 
which there can be no real peace; disarmament will naturally follow a 
genuine desire for a peaceful adjudication of international misunderstand- 
ings. 
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Paragraph No. 1. Believing that no stone should be left un- 
turned, | favor the United States calling a conference of the Powers to 
cover the question that you present. I do not believe that’the Powers will 
accede, nor even that the conference will take place, but I think it would: 
be a helpful thing for our own people if our government were to make 
the gesture. 

Paragraph No. 2. Believing as I do, that our strength lies elsewhere 
than in force, I favor disarming by the United States, if the other Powers 
refuse to join. The people of the world are good at heart and I cannot 
conceive that the citizens of any nation could be mobilized for an attack 
upon a country that had the genius to take so bold a step. If the im- 
possible happened and we were attacked after disarming, the ingenuity of 
the American people would be exercised to welcome the aggressor “with 
hospitable arms to bloody graves.” But we have no enemies. Some of 
our bankers and exploiters may have enemies among foreign bankers and 
exploiters, but the American people’s desire to be friends with other peoples 
is well known. Would other nations follow our example? I have little 
doubt that there would be world-wide revolution against paying taxes for 
a single gun or cruiser if we were the first to be restored to sanity. 

Yours truly, 
B. W. HUEBSCH. 


February 3, 1921. 
Dear Mr. Lynch: 

Answering your inquiry of February 2nd would say, I believe the 
United States should disarm without regard to the action of any other 
nation, in full confidence that the example will produce the necessary fol- 
lowing. You cannot arm and disarm at the same time. As Horace Greeley 
said about specie payments—“The way to resume is to resume.” 


Very truly, 
DONS Cashin. 
Editor, “New York World.” 


January 25, 1921. 
My dear Mr. Lynch: 

This, in my judgment, should be done: Assemble a small body of 
experts, not over nine, paying a modest but adequate honorarium, to an- 
swer these questions on the supposition that the five great Powers agree to 
build no more and enlist no more save to keep up this basis. 

What navy is needed by each great Power for 

Sea safety 

Coast safety 
Taking tonnage afloat and coast and lines con- 
necting capital with colonies and foreign trade. 

What army is needed for 

Internal order 
External defense 
Taking 
a. Territory ; 
b. Population; 
aA c. Colonies. 
When this is done call a conference, international, for discussion. 


TALCOTT WILLIAMS. 
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Letter from the Secretary of the New York 
Peace Society 


February 2, 1921. 
Dear Dr. Lynch: 


Iam glad to know that the Church Peace Union has formed a Com- 
mittee to study the movement toward disarmament. 

There is every reason now to hope that the movement will come to 
fruition, and that speedily. Your Committee is observing it. So is the 
Advisory Armaments Commission of the League of Nations. The Sen- 
ate Committee on Naval Affairs is studying naval disarmament with 
gratifying seriousness and thoroughness. The Senate is debating it, ad 
both William E. Borah and John Sharpe Williams are among the prophets. 

The newspaper agitation started by the N. Y. World has gone over 
the whole country. It has evoked much approval, and much less opposi- 
tion. Nearly all the cartoonists are helping towards disarmament. 

Finally, the incoming President is committed to the principle of an 
international agreement upon disarmament. I believe that, in this respect 
we are about to witness the salvation of Israel. 

With respect to the two questions that you propound, I would note first 
that the disarmament question is cloven into two very distinct parts. One 
relates to naval disarmament, and the other to military and aerial warfare. 

The first is the one that is just within our reach, because it lies between 
ourselves and two other nations. 

The second is much more difficult and remote from a wise settle- 
ment. 

A wise policy takes up first that which is practicable at the moment. 

I believe that the United States should call for a conference with 
England and Japan about “a naval holiday,” soon after Harding takes 
office. I believe that it will do so any way. We can get from those Powers 
almost any kind of limitation of naval armaments that we propose. 

Concerning the reduction or abolition of other kinds of armament, the 
United States must eventually send a representative with at least advisory 
power to sit with the Commission of the League of Nations. This ques- 
tion is theirs, rather than ours, and the masters of France still see a Ger- 
man menace about to fall upon them. If we pledged ourselves to rush 
across the seas to defend France from attack, France would begin to relax 
and would finally consider a radical reduction of land and air forces. I 
doubt whether we can give such a pledge. 

What we propose to do with our present little army will not impress 
Europeans much. Our present army is no more than we need for police 
duty. Our aerial force is already practically nil, and Congress is not 
likely to revive it. We are going to be judged by our policy towards our 
navy, and there we can, and should lead. 

‘Our only rivals in war fleets will gladly follow us toward reduction, 
or sulkily follow us toward increase, but none of the Great Powers will 
at present look to us for advice about their armies and air fleets, and in 
the present state of international relations we cannot expect it. 

If we can be wise enough to exert a soothing and ameliorating influence 
it will have no quick effect. It will soak in slowly, and the results will 
seem to be derived from the necessities of poverty and financial wreck 
rather than from any example that we may set. 

Yours very truly, 
C. H. LEVERMORE, 


Secretary, New York Peace Society. 
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What Military Men Say 


JOHN J. PERSHING—“As we contemplate the causes of the World 
War, and realize its horrors, every right-thinking man and woman must 
feel like demanding that some steps be taken to prevent its recurrence. An 
important step would be to curtail expenditures for the maintenance of 
navies and armies. : 

“Tt is gloomy commentary upon world conditions that expenditures 
several times greater than ever before in peace times should be considered 
necessary, especially when the most rigid economy in governmental ad- 
ministration is essential if we would avoid national bankruptcy. 

“But we are only one of the many nations that contemplate taking 
upon themselves such an enormous burden, in addition to their tremendous 
war debts. 

“The world does not seem to learn from experience. It would appear 
that the lessons of the past six years should be enough to convince every- 
body of the danger of nations striding up and down the earth armed to 
the teeth. But no one nation can reduce armaments unless all do. Isn't it 
then time for an awakening among enlightened peoples to the end that the 
leading Powers may reach some rational agreement which would not only 
relieve the world of this terrible financial load, but which in itselt would 
be a long step toward the prevention of war? 

“Ours is not an aggressive nation. We want no territory, and we have 
no designs on other people. If other nations have the same attitude, it 
seems unreasonable not to believe that all would be willing to prove it by 
consenting to limit armaments. Unless some such move be made we may 
well ask ourselves whether civilization does really reach a point where it 
begins to destroy itself, and whether we are thus doomed to go headlong 
down through destructive war to darkness and barbarism.” 


TASKER H. BLISS—“I have referred to a radical change in the 
character of war. This has been entirely due to the military doctrine of 
the ‘nation in arms,’ heretofore adopted by the great Powers of Iurope 
and Asia and now, perforce, being gradually accepted by the United States. 
The application of this doctrine seems to have a tendency, it is true, to re- 
duce the frequency of wars. But the ultimate result is inevitable. ‘Ihe 
pent-up dynamic forces of the nations reach a point of tension at which 
resistance ceases and then comes an explosion which rocks the world to its 
base. A little spark, a slight shock is all that is required. The killing of a 

. man and woman in a mountain town of Bosnia brought on the World War, 
but it was the pretext for it, not the cause of it. 

“Tf nations are armed to the limit against each other and each knows 
that the armament of the other has no use against any other than himself, 
can we not all see that when one approaches its limit and believes the other 
to be capable of further expansion, war, without warning, is almost in- 
evitable?” 


_WALTER H. LONG, M. P., First Lord of the Admiralty—The 
policy ot the Government has been frankly and freely stated by my Prime 
Minister. I desire as much as my colleagues or fellow-countrymen that 
there should be a wise, mutual reduction of armaments.” 


EARL BEATTY—‘“Sea power is a relative thing, and we have every 
reason to hope that the days of heavy expenditure on large armaments have 
passed, and that the nations of the world will readily acquiesce in their 
limitation to what is proportionate to our respective requirements. We will 
take care to show the sincerity of our desire.” 
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LIEUT. COMMANDER J. M. KENWORTHY, member of Parlia- 
ment for Hull and a well known expert on naval affairs—‘The best that 
could possibly happen to the world is this: At a certain hour on a certain 
day and certain month, to be arranged, every ship of war belonging to 
every nation should be taken into deep water and sunk with appropriate 
religious ceremony, officers of the navies of all nations being liberally pen- 
sioned, their pensions depending on their not agitating for more warships.” 


ADMIRAL DEGOUY, commander of the French North Sea Fleet 
during the war—‘Reduction of armaments on land and sea is highly de- 
sirable. It is necessary to add, above all, ‘on sea,’ for at this moment, on 
the Atlantic as well as on the Pacific, there exists veritable menace of 
war. France will not fail to associate herself with any movement having 
for its object removing the peril of conflict which could thus be produced 
between her best friends. In order to end competition of armaments there 
is needed a sincere entente between all peoples, without exception.” 


GENERAL SARRAIL, Commander of the French Army that operated 
from Salonica—‘It is necessary to arrive at general disarmament by stages; 
at first on land, then on sea. Competition in armaments results from the 
desire of militarists to retain preponderance of the influence scandalously 
realized by them during the war and from the wave of imperialism which 
since 1918 has been overwhelming the world.” 


IVANOR BONOMI, Minister of War—“Italy, as a result of the 
democratic spirit of its population, and its present attitude toward decreas- 
ing military expenses, would see with the greatest sympathy in the possi- 
bility of an entente between the leading powers to cut down armaments. 
Italy has now got ethnic and strategic frontiers which give her full security, 
and as she has no desire for imperialistic expansion she is the one among 
the more important countries which better understands the urgent necessity 
of lightening army expenses.” 


GENERAL SMUTS—On September 8, 1919, General Smuts speak- 
ing before the Union National Assembly dwelt quite at length upon the 
effect of disarmament of Germany and the other former enemy Powers 
of Europe as one of the most satisfactory results of the war, but, he went 
on to say, he was confident that this ultimately means the far-reaching dis- 
armament of the Allied Powers as well. 


MR. MUNCH, Danish Minister of Defence—Mr. Munch said that 
reduction of German armaments would produce reduction all round, as this 
reduction constitutes for Germany an economic advantage which other na- 
tions could. not afford. He wanted Danish neutrality free not only of 
military, but also economic obligations. (At meeting of members of Nor- 
wegian, Swedish and Danish Parliaments.) 
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“They have now to see that the League of Nations is made the effective 
instrument for the solution of every international problem. By their own 
readiness to make sacrifices on its behalf America and Great Britain, who 
have taken such a leading part in promoting this beneficent scheme, must 
give practical demonstration of their belief in it. Disarmament is an 
essential condition of success. \We cannot expect nations ravaged by war 
to trust their desolated lands to the protection of the League if its advo- 
cates hesitate to show any confidence themselves in its guardianship. To 
set up a Society of Nations to insure fraternity among the peoples of the 
earth, while at the same time increasing armies and navies to insure 
effective fratricide, is to make a mockery of a great ideal.” 


PREMIER LLOYD GEORGE. 


“As a soldier who has spent a quarter of his life in the study of the 
science of arms, let me tell you I went into the British Army believing that 
if you want peace you must prepare for war. I believe now that if you 
prepare thoroughly and efficiently for war, you get war. Since I had to 
discard my first theory, I sought another solution of the problem of how 
to avoid war, and I think I have found my solution in the League of 
Nations.” 


MAJOR-GENERAL FREDERICK B. MAURICE. 
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The members of the Executive Committee earnestly ask all readers ot 
“World Friendship” to help secure members in the World Alliance. We 
invite you to join and by so doing get behind our push for reduction of 
armaments. 


If all of us work as ardently for World Peace as we did for the 
World War, there will never be another war. Seventy million’ men were 
employed in the work of slaughtering one another in that war. It must 
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There have been two meetings during the Spring which 
are full of significance to all who are interested in the cre- 
ating of international good-will. The first of these, held in 
Geneva in the first week of April, was a small meeting but 
one in which the spirit of reconciliation made itself felt per- 
haps more than has been the case in any other international 
gathering since the war. This was the meeting of the Man- 
agement Committee of the International Committee of the 
World Alliance for International Friendship Through the 
Churches. Those present were Sir Willoughby Dickinson 
and Dr. Alexander Ramsay from Great Britain, Dr. J. A. 
Cramer from Holland, Doctor J. Eugene Choisy from Switz- 
erland, Dr. Karl Fries from Sweden, M. Jacques Dumas 
from France, Prof. Arthur Hjelt from Finland, Pastor F. 
Siegmund Schultze from Germany, M. Guillaume Fatio from 
Switzerland, Pasteur P. Rochedieu from Belgium, Prof. Fran- 
cis Zilka from Czecho-Slovakia, Prof, Demetrescu from 
Roumania, Mrs. Marianne Beth from Austria, Rev. F. Klave- 
ness from Norway, Rev. Hans W. Koch from Denmark, 
Doctors Atkinson, Boynton, Lynch and Mr. Fred B. Smith 
from America. 

The Committee was called together to transact the reg- 
ular business of the World Alliance and to consider the 
calling of a large Conference of the whole Alliance next year. 
But as a matter of fact the three or four days were largely 
spent in discussing the tremendous problems facing Europe 
and in attempting the beginnings of reconciliation between 
those nations which were previously at war with one an- 
other. Perhaps the value of these little international gather- 
ings was never more thoroughly illustrated than in the 
bringing face to face of the delegations from Austria and 
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Czecho-Slovakia and hearing the story of certain grievances 
that each of these countries had against the other told to the 
whole Committee. The result was a new spirit between the 
Christians of the two countries and a new beginning of under- 
standing and reconciliation. 

Another interesting day was spent in hearing from each 
delegation the story of its country, how it was striving to 
get upon its feet, the religious condition in the nation, the 
proposed activities of the Churches in the new order which 
had come, the place of the Church in the building of this new 
order, and so on. But perhaps the most interesting thing to 
the Americans was the fact that everybody there from every 
country expressed the opinion sooner or later that the one 
thing that was holding back the spiritual and material re- 
covery of Europe was the fact that the United States had 
not come into the League of Nations and was leaving 
Europe, impoverished as she is, torn by feuds and jealousies, 
to heal her own wounds. One frequently heard the remark 
that if America had stayed in Europe to make the peace as 
she came to make the war, the whole condition of Europe 
today would be indeseribably better and she would be well 
on her way to recovery. 

The Americans and several of the other delegates hast- 
ened from Geneva to Peterborough in England, where they 
were the guests of the Bishop of Peterborough at his palace 
for a week. Here again the representatives of the Churches 
from various nations were present, including Archbishop 
Soderblom from Sweden, to discuss the ways and means of 
bringing together all the Churches of the world in that great 
Conference on Life and Work of the Church which was 
voted at the Geneva meeting in the Summer of 1920. Here 
again, although the purpose of the meeting was purely busi- 
ness, it turned into a discussion of the leadership of the 
Church in establishing a Christian world order. It was final- 
ly decided to bring together a larger Committee of Arrange- 
ments some time this Fall and to take first steps toward the 
convening of a Universal Conference, universal in the real 
sense, including all Christians, some time perhaps in 1923 or 
1924. This Conference should not deal with questions of faith 
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and order but with the whole life and the whole work of the 
Church. It should stress especially the social, industrial and 
international leadership of the Church. The Conference at 
Peterborough closed with a remarkable service in the great 
Cathedral in which Archbishop Soderblom preached on 
Christian Unity. It is the first time that anyone not of the 
Anglican communion has preached in the Cathedral which 
has stood there for six or seven hundred years. 

Here again the chief outcome of the meeting was the 
spirit of unity and brotherhood that was manifested. Every 
gathering of Christians from different countries where they 
remain together for a week or two weeks does more for the 
peace of the world than almost any other agency. 


SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 
of the 


WORLD ALLIANCE for INTERNATIONAL FRIEND- 
SHIP THROUGH THE CHURCHES, 


held in 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 
May 17, 18, 19, 1921. 


Over 400 official delegates were in attendance. They 
came from twenty states. Twenty denominations were rep- 
resented. The American Chamber of Commerce, The Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, The American Federation of 
Labor, The League of Women Voters, various Women’s 
Glubsi*¥. 9M. CGC. A.j; Yo W. C. 7A: and vatious clubs sent 

delegates. 
: There were eight sessions. One hour of each of the day 
sessions was devoted to business connected with the World 
Alliance. | 

The general subjects discussed were: World Alliance 
and the Reduction of Armaments, Religion and Reduction of 
Armaments, Reduction of Armaments Essential to Right 
Relations between the United States and the Far East, 
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America’s Responsibility for Leadership in Reduction ‘of 
Armaments, Reduction of Armaments and International 
Friendship, Reduction of Armaments and Right Relations 
between the United States and Mexico, The Reduction of 
Armaments and Christian Unity the Basis of International 
Friendship, Reduction of Armaments and a United World. 

_ All of the sessions were well attended and the addresses 
were highly effective. The Congress culminated in a great 
mass meeting held in Medinah Temple on the night of May 
19th. William Jennings Bryan, Dr, Nehemiah Boynton and 
Matthew Woll were the speakers. Dr. Howard Agnew 
Johnston, Chairman of the Chicago Church Federation, pre- 
sided. William Jennings Bryan was at his best on. this 
occasion. Among his pronouncements were these: 

“War is the business of some men who live on carnage. 
and grow fat on blood, and disarmament will put them out 
of business.” . 

“No one in the United States read the newspapers 
more carefully than I did during the peace conference and | 
was sorely disappointed when [I saw that the treaty was 
going to be written in the spirit of Nietzsche and Darwin 
rather than in the spirit of Christ. The statesmen of the 
world seemed to follow the devil’s advice and we had to pay 
the devil’s price in the great war. | 

“T was willing to accept the treaty with the League with 
or without reservations, in order that the United States 
might ‘get in’ and change things afterwards, for I believed 
that our counsel, which is sorely needed by the world today, 
is worth more to the world than an army. 

“There are three classes of people today with regard to 
the question of disarmament; first, the few who would wait 
and see what other nations will do with regard to the re- 
duction of armaments; secondly, that very large group who 
would be willing to take a stand for disarmament provided 
the other nations would join in with us; and thirdly, that 
vast group who have faith and belief enough to come out 
boldly for leadership and would be willing to say to the 
world, ‘We will lead the way alone in disarmament,’ and let 
the world follow our lead,” 
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The Chicago Church Federation very graciously and 
generously acted as host of the Congress. Dr. Johnston 
and Mr, Walter Mee, President and Secretary of the Fed- 
eration, were untiring in their efforts to make the Congress 
a success. The Church Federation entertained at luncheon 
on May 18th, at the Virginia Hotel, the speakers and official 
delegates to the Congress, and the women of the Federation 
arranged a luncheon for the women delegates at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel on May 19th. 

Members of the World Alliance will be interested in the 
resolution presented by Dr. C. B. Wilmer, of Atlanta,.Ga., 
Chairman of the Resolutions Committee, and adopted on the 
last day.of the Congress. It is as follows: 

“The condition of the world nearly three years after the 
armistice of November, 1918, and two years after the signing 
of the treaty is most deplorable. | World-wide industrial 
chaos, undernourishment and actual starvation, nations stag- 
gering under colossal war debts, are outstanding features of 
a situation that challenges the statesmanship, above all, the 
religion of all nations; and especially makes its pathetic 
appeal to us of the nite States. of America. 

“But the worst feature of it all is that mutual fear and 
suspicion and: hatred possess the minds of the people every- 
where, and that governments are preparing, not for peace but 
for more war. Meantime, the seeds of anarchy are being 
sown and unless some efficient preventative measures can be 
devised, our children must reap the terrible consequences. 
The realization of the age-long dream of peace, of the coming 
of the time when men shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning hooks and_ shall: not 
learn war any more, seems farther off than ever. 

“No wonder it has Doar said: ‘God won the war, but the 
devil is winning the peace.’ 

“Tt is plain that a crisis in world affairs exists; that. we 
must either get worse or better, go forward to feecherhoad 
or backward to barbarism. At this hour, we of the World 
Alliance for International Friendship Through the Churches 
re-affirm our confidence in the power of the Spirit of God. 
If the world ‘groaneth and travaileth in pain together,’ it also 
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‘waits for the revealing of the sons of God,’ those who are led 
of the Spirit of God. ‘Not by power or by might, but by My 
Spirit, saith the Lord.’ We believe today that the spiritual 
idealists can, as never before in the history of the- human 
race, lift up their heads unashamedly and look the facts in the 
face. For never before on so vast a scale has mere material 
force so completely broken down; never before in the history 
of the human race has there been such real influence and 
actual power in the sheer appeal to the sentiment of Justice 
that lies sleeping or awake in every human heart. 

“Tf the result of the late World War means anything, it 
means that might is not right; but if that is true, it points 
the way out of our present wilderness and into the Promised 
Land of the Kingdom of God on earth; the reign in secular 
affairs of ‘Righteousness, peace and joy in the spirit.’ 

“We face today ‘A moral conflict with the crime and 
folly of our time’; and ‘the weapons of our warfare are not 
carnal.’ It is only through the introduction of the spiritual 
element into the world’s struggles that its groaning may also 
be its travail, and that the world’s agony today may be the 
birth-pangs of a new social order, a new heaven and a new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness, and if the Church is 
true to its mission we can take to ourselves the promise of 
the Master, ‘When there is upon earth distress of nations 
with perplexity, men’s hearts failing them for fear and for 
looking after those things which are coming upon the earth,’ 
then just at that moment, ‘look up and lift up your heads; 
for your redemption draweth nigh.’ 

“Tdealism must have a program that is timely and prac- 
ticable, but we realize also with practical men everywhere 
that ideals must be incarnated in measures that are concrete, 
that are practical and that fit into a given situation. We 
can be and we must be men and women of vision without 
being visionaries. The whole problem of Christian states- 
manship is to have a program that will put into a given sit- 
uation as much of the Kingdom of God as the situation will 
stand without going to pieces. As there was a ‘fullness of 
time’ for the coming of the Kingdom and its King, and the 
formation of an organization that should stand for the King- 
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dom, viz., the Christian Church, so there is a time for the 
creation of practical measures to meet the needs of the hour. 


America and an Association of Nations 


“One of the crying needs of the time is that America 
should not only be a good neighbor to the other nations of 
the world, but should also co-operate with them in practical 
ways through some form of international association. Those 
whose rallying cry is ‘America First’ overlook the truth 
that there is no escaping the law, whether for an individual, 
a nation or a church, that ‘he that would save his life shall - 
lose it.’ Selfishness in the long run defeats its own aims. 
Nothing can be so absolutely detrimental to the real 
interests of America as to make our supposed interest para- 
mount to the welfare of the world. It is true that patriotism 
and a national consciousness are alike necessities and duties, 
but patriotism must mean not allegiance to so much territory, 
' but loyalty to the principles of our country and our flag and 
hence to our country as their exponent. Never was there a 
better chance for us to learn this and teach it to the world, 
for never was it so apparent that, as was shown by Mr. 
Filene, the restoration of even material prosperity to Amer- 
ica today is absolutely dependent upon America’s helping the 
rest of the world. If we have more than three millions of 
men out of employment in this country; if our exports are 
falling off, and falling off because of Europe’s lessened and 
constantly lessening ability to purchase; and if Europe can 
not get back upon her feet without our help, then plainly it 
is at once our spiritual and our economic salvation to help 
Europe and get into such associations with the other nations 
of the world as to make that help wisest and most effective. 


Reduction of Armaments 


“As the second practical measure demanded by the pres- 
ent condition of the world and that which this Congress is 
called especially to consider, we name Reduction of Arma- 
ments, 

“Tt would be in vain that we asked for abolition of all war 
at this juncture: The wisdom of the suggestion would be 
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challenged by many spiritually minded men; certainly the 
suggestion would get us nowhere, and would actually stand 
in the way of the next step which has the abolition of war 
as its perhaps distant goal. But what has been shown at 
this Congress to be both necessary and within the domain of 
practical politics is Reduction of Armaments, or at least 
an international conference called by our President for the 
consideration of that project. 

“We urge first the economic necessity. Production can- 
not be made to equal the world’s needs as long as people’s 
energies are paralyzed by the fear and threat of war. 

“The burden of Taxation is so great as to be crushing. 
In the United States, on whom the burden of the war has 
been least heavy, 88% out of every dollar of Federal revenue 
goes to pay war bills. Apart. from the economic considera- 
tions, a reduction of armaments is necessary to the stability 
of governments. Excessive. taxation under conditions of the’ 
world today cannot fail to breed crime and social unrest, and 
even anarchy. 

“Again, large preparations for war arouse suspicion and 
engender the spirit that leads to war. If we desire peace, we 
must prepare for peace. The one thing which the nations 
of the world have it in their power to do at this time and 
which would show a real desire for peace and demonstrate 
sincerity is to meet and agree on reduction of armaments. 
It is the, one hopeful note which the whole world will hear 
and heed. Moreover, the allied nations are under both moral 
and legal bonds to reduce armaments. The reason given in 
the treaty of Versailles for the reduction of armaments re- 
quired of Germany was that the other nations might reduce. 


A General Demand in this and other Countries for Reduction 


“One of the tests of the timeliness of any proposed 
action is a widespread acknowledgement of its necessity. 
By this test nothing is more urgently needed at this hour 
than reduction of armaments. From many countries, from 
various occupations, from numerous associations of men, 
comes the cry, ‘Reduce armaments at this time.’ 
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“Says Lloyd George, speaking of the League of Nations, 
‘Disarmament is an essential condition of success. To set 
up a society of nations to insure fraternity among the 
peoples of the earth, while at the same time increasing armies 
and navies to insure effective fratricide, is to make a mockery 
of a great ideal. 

“Admiral Degouy of France has said, ‘France will not 
fail to associate herself with any movement having for its 
object to remove the peril of conflict which could thus be 
produced between her best friends. In order to end compe- 
tition of armaments there is needed a sincere entente between 
all peoples, without exception.’ 

“Signor: Ivanor Bonomi, Minister of War of Italy, has 
said, ‘Italy as a result of the democratic spirit of its popula- 
tion, and its present attitude toward decreasing military 
expenses, would see with the greatest sympathy the possibil- 
ity of an entente between the leading powers to cut down 
armaments.’ 

“Very striking was the argument of Mr. Munch, the 
Danish Minister of Defense, that reduction of German arm- 
aments would produce reduction all around: for the reason 
that reduction would constitute for Germany an econor ic 
advantage which other nations could not afford. 

“When we come to our own country, resolutions have 
been passed in favor of reduction of armaments by such 
bodies as The World’s Christian Endeavor Union, The Nation- 
al League of Women Voters, The Church Peace Union, 
The Federal Council of Churches, The Administrative Com- 
mittee of the National Catholic Welfare Council, The Central 
Conference of American Rabbis, and the United eee ou ues 
of America, and by various churches: ; 

“Individual expressions are from Clergymen, Statesmen, 
Educators, Business men, Journalists and Soldiers. ? 

“General Pershing wrote, ‘As we contemplate the causes 
of the World War and realize its horrors, every right-think- 
ing man and woman must feel like demanding that some 
steps be taken to prevent its recurrence... . It would 
appear that the lessons of the past six years should be 
enough to convince everybody of the danger of nations. 
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striding up and down the earth armed to the teeth. But no 
one nation can reduce armaments unless all do. Isn’t it 
time then for an awakening among enlightened peoples to 
the end that the leading powers may reach some rational 
agreement which would not only relieve the world of the 
terrible financial load, but which in itself would be a long 
step toward the prevention of war?’ 

“General Tasker H. Bliss has said, ‘I would not take a 
single step in the way of disarmament except as the result 
of an agreement, thoroughly acceptable to us, between our- 
selves and the other principal nations engaged in armament 
rivalry. My sole purpose is to have an international con- 
ference. And General Bliss puts it squarely up to the 
clergymen of the United States. ‘If,’ he says, ‘on an agreed 
upon date, they simultaneously preach a sermon on this 
subject in every church of every creed throughout the United 
States, and conclude their services by having their congre- 
gations adopt a resolution addressed to their particular 
congressman, urging upon him the necessity of having a 
business conference of five nations upon this subject, the thing 
will be done. If the churches cannot agree upon that, it will 
not be done, nor will it be done until the good God puts into 
them the proper spirit of their religion.’ The responsibility is 
entirely upon the professing Christians of the United States. 
If another war like the last one should come, they will be 
responsible for every drop of blood that will be shed and for 
every dollar wastefully expended. 


Practicability 
“As to the practicability of a conference and the actual 
results that would come from an agreement, it is only 
necessary to call attention to the fact that three nations 
control the seas, and those and a few other nations could 
easily control both naval and army armaments. 


The Especial Call upon the United States of America 


“It only remains to add that all of these considerations 
are in much greater degree applicable to the United States of 
America than to any other people. It is we who went into 
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the war with no temptation to selfish aims. It is we who 
have least to fear from any other people on earth. It is we 
whose needless large preparations for war on land and sea 
must in a peculiar way excite the suspicion of others. It is 
we whose stand for moral and spiritual ideals can least ex- 
pose to the suspicion of weakness. It is we who are looked 
up to by the war-worn, the hungry, the disillusioned, the 
despairing peoples across the seas, and it is we alone who 
can call this conference without embarrassment or mis- — 
understanding. 

Resolutions 


“Whereas, the Church Peace Union and the World 
Alliance for International Friendship Through the Churches 
have issued a call upon all the clergymen to set aside Sunday, 
June 5th, as a day on which to preach upon disarmament, 
therefore, 

“BE IT RESOLVED, That this Congress and Sixth 
Annual Meeting of the American Branch of the World 
Alliance for International Friendship Through the Churches 
urges upon all clergymen so to do and also to hold congre- 
gational meetings~at which resolutions shall be adopted in 
favor of holding an international conference on reduction of 
armaments, the same to be forwarded to President Harding 
and their respective congressmen at Washington. 


Association of Nations 


“Whereas, the present actual conditions of world unity 
make it impossible for any one nation and especially for the 
United States to live unto itself, and unrighteous and unwise 
to attempt such isolation; and 

“Whereas, the depression of labor and business of this 
country with its millions out of employment cannot be cured 
so long as European nations are suffering from economic 
troubles and filled with fear of war and cannot get upon their 
feet without our assistance; and, 

“Whereas, we cannot effectively aid the other nations in 
a state of attempted isolation, therefore, 

“BE IT RESOLVED, as the sense of this meeting that 
the United States of America should, through the properly 
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constituted authorities, seek some sort of organized associa- 
tion with the civilized peoples of the earth, 


Appeals to other Bodies 


“Whereas, this Congress did invite various other bodies, 
representing not only religion, but business, labor, and other 
interests, to co-operate with us in this Congress, therefore, 

“BE IT RESOLVED, that copies of these resolutions 
be sent to such bodies. 


Papers for Courtesy 

“Whereas, the press of the country is one of the greatest 
‘agencies for spreading the truth that shall make men free; 
and whereas the press of this city has shown an appreciation 
of the importance of, this gathering by printing proceedings 
in their daily issues, and by editorial utterances in the line of 
our endeavors, therefore, 

“BE IT RESOLVED, that the thanks of this Congress 
be tendered to the papers of this city. 


Dr. Howard Agnew Johnston and the Chicago Federation 
“Resolved, that the cordial thanks of this Congress be, 
and the same are, hereby extended to the Rev. Howard 
Agnew Johnston, D. D., Chairman, and to the other officers 
and members of the Chicago Church Federation for making 
this meeting possible, and for providing so generously and 
efficiently for the conduct of this important business.” 
NOTE.—Dr. Aked, who was to have delivered one of the prin- 
cipal addresses at the evening meeting of the Chicago Congress on 


Tuesday, May 17th, was ill at the time of the Congress, and sent 
the following letter of regret, which was read at the meeting: 


Kansas City, Mo., May 14, 1921. 
dhe Rey A. Adkinson, Ds 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

My Dear Dr. Atkinson—It is more than a disappoint- 
ment to me to miss the Disarmament Conference next week; 
it is a sorrow. I had looked forward to the meetings and to 
the discussions. My wife is very seriously ill and I myself 
have been down with influenza in a milder form. There is 
no possible chance of my coming. 
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I hope that the demand for action looking toward Dis- 
armament will be unmistakable. The time for action is the 
time that now is. Our appeal is to our own generation and 
to the day that is upon us, because our day and our genera- 
tion have learned that the worst way to preserve peace 
is to prepare for war. It has learned by a frightful experience 
that you cannot preserve peace if you prepare for war—at 
least, if our generation has not learned this elementary. 
truth it has learned nothing, and we may well despair of 
mortals ever learning anything; we may as well abandon the 
world to unreason, and folly and blindness and. despair. 1f 
the agony of the world during the last six years and a half 
teaches one lesson, if it demonstrates one fact more clearly 
than any other with abundant and superabundant illustration 
piled on illustration and proof on proof, it is that the deadliest 
way of provoking war is preparation for war. Lord Lore- 
burn, for seven years Lord Chancellor of England, reminds 
us that, internationally speaking, Europe is simply a number. 
of wicked old gentlemen wearing decorations. In the past 
the whole world has believed that when these wicked old 
gentlemen wearing decorations have muddled and messed 
and blundered and plundered and stumbled and staggered 
into hopeless ineptitude, the only way out of it was for mil- 
lions upon millions of men in no way responsible for the 
muddle and mess, the plunder and blunder, to blow each 
other’s brains out and to cut each other’s throats. Vast arm- 
aments on sea and land, great armies, great navies have been 
at their command.’ We must take from thém the instruments 
with which they have done evil over all the earth. We can- 
not trust them with deadly weapons, with high explosives to 
blow up the world, with liquid fire to set civilization ablaze, 
with new and horrible gases to poison the soul of mankind. 
The United States must lead the way in gradual, simultane- 
ous and proportionate reduction of armaments, looking 
toward the probably distant but certain end—the Disarm- 
ament of all nations. 

I am, my dear Dr. Atkinson, 


Sincerely yours, 
re Charles F. Aked. 
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MINISTERS OF RELIGION APPEAL FOR AN INTER- 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON REDUCTION 
OF ARMAMENTS 


During May the Church Peace Union in co-operation 
with the World Peace Foundation and World Alliance con- 
veyed to 120,000 ministers of religion copies of letters and 
resolutions from the principal religious organizations of . 
America, representing Protestants, Catholics and Jews. A 
letter from General Tasker H. Bliss was enclosed. Also a 
post card which read thus: 

“We, the undersigned. clergymen, urge the President 
and the Congress of the United States to call a Conference 
of the leading nations on Reduction of Armaments at the 
earliest possible date.” 

Readers of World Friendship will find in the letters and 
resolutions below a most remarkable unanimity of opinion. 

The letter from the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America is as follows: 

May 20th, 1921. 
To the Pastors of the Churches of Christ in America: 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica, after patient and prayerful consideration on the part of 
its Administrative Committee, of all the national and world 
interests involved, and upon consultation with representative 
men and women in the churches and-in positions of re- 
sponsibility in our national life, urges that the pastors at 
this important moment, when our whole Christian civiliza- 
tion is at stake, present earnestly to their people the follow- 
ing considerations: 

1—That our own Government should take the initiative 
in inviting an international conference to confer upon the 
question of armaments, to which there is abundant reason to 
believe a response would result. 

2—That the constituent bodies of the Federal Council 
and all Christian communions at their assemblies, confer- 
ences and meetings of Executive Boards should take action 
urging our Government to undertake this high mission. 
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Sunday, June 5, 1921, has been suggested as a date when 
so far as may be possible there be simultaneous presentations 
in our churches throughout the nation of this momentous 
question, which is so vital to the advance of the sete 
Gospel throughout the world, 

Faithfully yours, 
John M. Moore, Chairman. 
Rufus W. Miller, Vice-Chairman. 


Robert E. Speer, President 

Walter R. Lambuth, Chairman of the Executive Committee 
Charles S. MacFarland, General Secretary 

Samuel M. Cavert, General Secretary 


And from the Administrative Committee of the National 
Catholic Welfare Council there was sent this statement: 

The Administrative Committee of the National Catholic 
Welfare Council, composed of Archbishop Hanna of San 
Francisco, Chairman, Bishop Muldoon of Rockford, Vice- 
Chairman, Archbishop Dowling of St. Paul, Bishop Schrembs 
of Toledo, Bishop Russell of Charleston, Bishop Gibbons of 
Albany and His Eminence Cardinal Dougherty of Philadel- 
phia, has issued a statement setting forth its position on the 
subject of disarmament. The Bishops explicitly declare that 
the question of disarmament can be considered only in the 
light of international relations and that it should be promoted 
only on condition of an international agreement effective and 
binding on the great powers of the world. The full statement 
of the Bishops is as follows: 

Peace among ourselves, peace with all other nations 
should be not only the earnest desire but the active aim of 
every Christian. Pope Benedict XV. in his great encyclical 
on Reconciliation declared that peace is the very preaching 
of the law of Christ—the gospel of peace. In that same en- 
cyclical the Holy Father emphasized the necessity of not 
only praying for peace, but of selecting immediate, practical 
measures that will lessen the danger of war. 

It is vain for us to talk of our love of peace and yet to 
be promoting differences that are apt to lead to war—to be 
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working for a larger army or a greater navy. If all the 
nations of the world, while protesting a love for peace, give 
themselves to such militaristic measures, their people will. 
be burdened with oppressive taxes, the seeds of international 
discontent, and war will be inevitable. Therefore Benedict 
XV. asked for “the reduction, if not the abolishment, of the 
enormous military expenditures which can no longer be borne 
by the States, in order that in this way murderous and dis- 
astrous wars may be prevented.” 

President Harding in his first message| to Congress 
stated: “The Government is in accord with the wish to 
eliminate the burdens of heavy armament. The United 
States ever will be in harmony with such a movement toward 
the higher attainments of peace.” 

The leaders of the world recognize that peace is the 
first necessary condition of the nations’ and the world’s well- 
being and happiness. The different Governments are of them- 
selves unwilling to take the first step. Yet every one knows 
the first step must be taken if war is to be made very improb- 
able and almost impossible. The first step is postponed in 
waiting for some other Government to take the lead. 

Now, it would be foolhardy indeed for one nation to 
disarm, to leave herself defenceless, while other nations are 
sustaining or increasing their armament. Legislators that 
would permit a nation so to act would be false to their high- 
est duty. It would be vitally harmful to America’s safety and 
well-being if we were to adopt a policy of disarmament with- 
out first having secured the definite, binding agreement of 
the other nations to a similar policy. And any propaganda 
for disarmament that does not include this international 
agreement must be looked upon as unwise and dangerous. 
Emergencies have often shown that friendships upon which 
a people have relied proved undependable owing to the 
absence of definite, binding agreements. It is necessary that 
all nations act together. “All nations under the influence 
of Christian benevolence,’ declares Benedict XV., “should 
establish a true peace among themselves and join together 
in one single association which, under the auspices of justice, 
will be lasting.” . 
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The nations must act together, “All States,” Benedict 
XV. further asserts, “should put aside mutual suspicion and 
unite in one sole society or rather family of peoples both to 
guarantee their own independence and safeguard order in the 
civil concert of peoples.” 

And President Harding supported these sentiments in his 
message to Congress. “The American aspiration, indeed, the 
world aspiration, was an association of nations based upon 
the application of justice and right, binding us in conference 
and co-operation for the prevention of war and pointing the 
way to a higher civilization and international fraternity, We 
wish this association to be conceived in peace, in which we 
would most heartily join and will relinquish no effort to bring 
the nations of the world into such fellowship.” 

While, therefore, we must leave the immediate question 
-of disarmament to our national legislators, we should take 
active means to bring about, for the purposes of general 
disarmament, a meeting of the representatives of all the lead- 
ing nations of the world. America should sound such a call 
and we should do all in our power to make it known that 
such is the will of the American people. 

That is the first necessary step. Without it peace will be 
but a hope, not a reality. A congress of nations, called at 

Washington by the American Government, backed by popular 

interest and appeal, will secure undoubtedly practical, effec- 
tive measures for the promotion of enduring world peace. 
Thus shall America once again show her leadership on the 
path of civilization. 

Such a congress should be the object of our earnest 
prayers, our active work. For, in so working, we promote the 

gospel of the Prince of Peace upon earth and strengthen that 
message which our Holy Church has ever sought to declare 
unto the nations, 

Two letters were sent by the Hebrews. One from the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis which read -as 


follows: 
May 20th, 1921. 


Dear Colleague—The Executive Board at a meeting, held 
at Washington, April 12, 1921, resolved that the Central 
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Conference of American Rabbis co-operate with the other 
great religious bodies of our country in an effort to bring 
about a reduction of armament building by the nations of the 
world. 

It agreed to unite in a simultaneous presentation of 
the religious and moral sense of humanity, anent this great 
question, from the several pulpits of the houses of worship of 
all creeds. 

You are therefore herewith requested to speak to your 
congregation on the topic of the reduction of armaments, at 
a service on, or as near as possible to, June 4th or 5th, and to 
present to your people the consideration of this problem 
whose solution means so much for the promotion of peace 
and happiness among men, and that this solution can be in- 
calculably helped by our own Government, to whose initiative 
it is believed the world will gladly respond; for “the work of 
righteousness, quiet and confidence forever.” 

Fraternally, 
Edward N. Calisch, President. 
Horace J. Wolf, Cor. Sect. 


And this is one from the United Synagogue of America: 


May 14th, 1921. 

Dear Colleague—The United Synagogue of America has 
been asked by The Church Peace Union to join with other de- 
nominations in the effort to have sermons preached simul- 
taneously on the subject of the reduction of armaments. 

I am confident that you will have no hesitancy in comply- 
ing with this request in preaching on the subject on a day 
of which you will be informed and in having your congrega- 
tion adopt a resolution addressed to their congressmen urging 
upon them the necessity for an international conference. To 
no other people does the subject of national disarmament 
appeal more strongly than to our own, for as you know our 
prophets have long instilled into the hearts of our people 
the deep yearning for universal peace and human brotherhood. 
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Surely our spiritual leaders will to a man respond to the call 
with the utmost enthusiasm. 
With kind regards, 
Fraternally yours, 
Elias L. Solomon, 
President. 


And here is the now famous letter from General Bliss 
to the Church Peace Union: 

March 27th, 1921. 

Dear Sirs—I would not take a single step in the way of 
disarmament except as the result of an agreement, thoroughly 
acceptable to us between ourselves and the other principal 
nations engaged in the armament rivalry. I have not the 
faintest idea.of what form that first agreement might take. 
| have, therefore, no scheme of disarmament to propose. My 
sole purpose, therefore, is to have an International Confer- 
ence. Either there is no practical common sense among the 
people of the United States, or else they now know the 
essential facts that point to the necessity of such a Confer- 
ence. 

The farmers of the United States apparently are of the 
belief that some action must be taken by our Government to 
relieve the depression in their affairs. They have gotten 
together and have put pressure upon their congressmen and 
the latter, in their turn, have put pressure upon the Govern- 
ment, with the certainty that now, rightly or wrongly, some- 
thing is going to be done. If the farmers had not done 
this or had continued talking among themselves in the various 
conventions nothing would have been done. If the clergy- 
men of the United States want to secure a limitation of arm- 
aments they can do it now without any further waste of time. 
If, on an agreed-upon date, they simultaneously preach one 
sermon on this subject, in every church of every creed 
throughout the United States, and conclude their services 
by having their congregation adopt a resolution addressed 
to their particular congressman urging upon him the neces- 
sity of having a business Conference of five nations upon this 
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subject, the thing will be done. If the churches cannot agree ~ 
upon that it will not be done until the good God. puts into 
them the proper spirit and religion, The responsibility is 
entirely upon the professing Christians of the United States. 
If another war like the last one should come, they will be 
responsible for every drop of blood that will be shed and for 
every dollar wastefully expended. Cordially yours, 

| Tasker H. Bliss. 


_ Twenty thousand five hundred signatures to the petition 
were obtained, and on Wednesday, June 22nd, a delegation 
presented it to President Harding. Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, 
Bishop W. F. McDowell, Dr. Peter Ainslie, Dr. E. O. Watson, 
Father John Burke, Rabbi Abram Simon and Mr. Linley 
Gordon. made up the delegation. 

The signers of the petition were divided by denomina- 
tions as follows: 


Baptists Ss AVG eta bits 3650 Disciples of Christ: ..... 1400 
Methodists (Episco- Miscellaneous we © fhe 0B) > 1400 
palians) Whois. de. vdoeen 4959 Congregationalists ..... 1150 
Presb tetians ease 1950 Catholics aN at tee 950 
Taviherane 1900 Uinitarians= +... 80 ae 150 
i ne DS see oe ce Briends tact. wet oy eee 50 
Methodists (Episcopal EL GDRCWS wile an nee 53 
DOM a grcice a eer e 1500 
Episcopaliatis .2..3 305. 1400 20,503 


A paragraph from the covering letter read: 


“The petition is submitted as an expression of an over-- 
whelming sentiment among the leaders of all forms of re- 
ligious organizations concerning the importance of some 
positive step being taken which will relieve the whole world 
from the intolerable burden of taxation for military purposes 
and give enlarged assurance of permanent peace.” — 

The delegation was well received and the President 
appeared pleased with the impressive document and with the 
underlying conviction which it registered. 


Tantei 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND THE REDUCTION 
OF ARMAMENTS 


BY MAJOR-GENERAL SIR FREDERICK MAURICE, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


In the time which has passed since the last shot was fired 
in the Great War there has been but one great measure of 
constructive statesmanship which gives us ground for hope 
that we may some day make of our country a land fit for 
heroes. That measure is the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. 

Naturally, but unfortunately, the ideals of the League 
of Nations were, when they were first proclaimed, hailed by 
people weary of war and disgusted with'its horrors, as por- 
tending the early advent of a new era when war should be 
no more and swords be beaten into ploughshares. I say 
unfortunately, because many who first greeted the League 
with joy, seeing now that the world remains much as it was, 
that there is unrest at home and disturbance abroad, have, 
from a feeling of revulsion, come sadly to the conclusion that 
the League is little more than a vague and impracticable con-. 
ception, to be classed with the brotherhood of man and other 
worthy but unrealizable ideals of enthusiasts, who are out 
of touch with the realities of life. 

If the League is to go forward on its great mission, as 
it can and must, its advocates and supporters must drop 
generalities and sonorous platitudes, which command uni- 
versal assent, but, as our American friends would put it, cut 
no ice. It must be made clear to all and sundry that the 
League Covenant is the work, not of idealists unversed in 
affairs, but of practical statesmen; that it does not hope to 
change human nature in a day, nor yet in a year; that its 
promoters have before them ideals, but hope to reach them 
only in time and with hard work; that they do not expect 
at once to abolish war or to banish armies and fleets from 
the earth. 

The greater part of Europe is groaning under the burden 
of war taxes, and is seeking to reduce armaments in order 
to obtain financial relief, if for no other reason. The peoples 
are looking, not for a return to the status quo ante bellum 
when the Continent of Europe was an armed camp, but to 
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something far more drastic. Is this realizable? and, if so, what 
are the first practicable steps toward its realization? 

It is argued, with justice, that attempts to limit the size 
of armies in the past have always failed, that it is always pos- 
sible for any Government which wishes to arm sooner or 
later to evade any restrictions which may be imposed upon 
it. We are told, and told truly, that the military strength 
of a nation depends mainly upon the size of its population, 
upon the number of men it possesses of military age and 
fitness ; that however small the standing army which a nation 
may be permitted to maintain, it can always devise means of 
using that army as a training school for its manhood. The 
classical example is the re-creation of the Prussian army 
after Jena. 

Now, there is one practical aspect of this question, one 
lesson of the war, which, as far as I am aware, has not been 
faced by those who look upon a reduction of armaments as 
a vague dream, and that is that a nation cannot be armed 
without arms. It is true that it may be possible to manu- 
facture in secret an explosive or a poisonous gas more ter- 
rible in its effect than any used in the late war, that the same 
thing may apply to the manufacture of machine-guns or auto- 
matic rifles, bombs, tanks, or of some yet unimagined engine 
of destruction, A secret store of such weapons may enable a 
nation inspired by revenge or ambition to gain at the outset 
of a war a great advantage, such as Germany gained in 1914. 

Germany in her preparations for war had accumulated 
great stores of arms and had arranged for the rapid conver- 
sion of her peace factories into munition works, and so was 
able to place larger numbers more quickly in the field than 
any of her enemies had thought possible. 

Secret manufacture, then, of special weapons may give 
a nation an early success in war, but in a struggle between 
nations it will not give victory, for the experience of the 
Great War and of all past wars is that it is the big battalions 
that count. Special weapons cannot, in the long run, take 
the place of man-power. 

The manufacture of weapons in sufficient quantities to 
equip the manhood of the nation cannot take place in secret, 
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and I suggest, therefore, that the first practical measure to- 
ward the reduction of armaments is that the League should 
enforce the spirit of Sub-paragraph 5 of Article 8 of the Cove- 
nant, which deals with the manufacture of munitions and im- 
plements of war. If such manufacture were everywhere put 
under State control, and manufacture by private enterprise 
were everywhere prohibited, then it would be necessary for 
Governments to come to their Parliaments for the money 
required for such manufacture, and public opinion would be 
able to exercise a direct and restraining influence upon such 
expenditure. Further, it would be a simple matter for the 
executive of the League to discover the fact that the expen- 
diture upon the manufacture of arms was, or was proposed 
to be, in excess of the normal requirements of the armed 
forces of any particular nation. 

There is another obvious advantage in such a measure. 
It would remove the possibility, which has existed in the 
past, of great private enterprises using their wealth and 
influence to persuade the nations to which they belong to in- 
crease their armaments, and, as frequently happened before 
the war, to egg on small nations to arm against each other. 
I need only instance the great and baneful influence 
exercised by the firm of Krupp, which owned newspapers, 
had deputies at its call, and carried its influence even into 
the Emperor’s council chamber. 


I am aware that the matter is not so simple as it sounds, 
and that the cases of small nations, which have no resources, 


or only very limited ones, for the manufacture of arms, and 
do require armed forces for their protection, have to be care- 
fully considered. The necessity for this has been specifically 
recognized in Clause 8 of the Covenant, and it is not be- 
yond the power of constructive statesmanship to legislate 
for the difficulty. The moment is peculiarly favorable for 
action, for the world is crying out for material to repair the 
ravages of war. 

There is another practical example which we can set. We 
should explain, orbi et mundo, what we have to protect, why 
we have to protect it, and the forces we require for the pur- 
pose. A good deal of nonsense has been talked about open 
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diplomacy, for negotiations aiming at a bargain between 
two or more parties, whether in private business or in State 
affairs, can very rarely be carried on in public from the out- 
set, but as regards the question of armaments the position 
is much simpler than it is when the negotiation of agree- 
ments or treaties is in question. The scale of armaments 
which it’ maintains is the affair of the nation concerned. If 
the reasons for maintaining armaments on a particular scale 
are not announced they are divined or suspected, and usually 
motives are assigned which have small foundation in fact. 
Very often grounds for suspicion and distrust would be re- 
moved if those reasons were announced publicly and authori- 
tatively. 

Here again public opinion would in such circumstances 
be able to exercise a restraining influence, and would make 
it extremely difficult to develop secretly plans for aggrandize- 
ment. If we set an example in this matter, and provide the 
‘League Executive with a frank statement of our position, 
it is at least probable that public opinion in other countries 
will compel other Governments to adopt a similar course, and 
the powers of the League would thus be greatly strengthened. 

The League Executive is the watchdog of the nations; its 
business is to bark a warning at the approach of danger, and 
it will rest with those who are warned to act. The drafters 
of the League of Nations Covenant have repeatedly and 
emphatically stated that the future of the League rests with 
the peoples of the nations who compose it. The Great War 
was a war of nations, and the peoples, not their standing 
armies and fleets, had to wage war. If armaments are to be 
reduced, if war is to be made more difficult, the peoples must 
understand and support the’measures that are being taken 
for that end. 

We have in the League of Nations Union the hacer 
for creating an informed public opinion on the aims, objects 
and work of the League. It therefore behooves everyone who 
wishes to see the relations between nations made smoother 
and the burden of unproductive expenditure reduced to assist 
in creating an informed public opinion in Great Britain by 
joining the League of Nations Union. 
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MEETING OF THE MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE OF 
THE WORLD ALLIANCE, AT GENEVA, 
SEPTEMBER 14 AND 15, 1921. 

BY FREDERICK LYNCH, D.D. 


Every new meeting of the World Alliance seems more 
significant and interesting than any previous one. The 
Churches of the world are seeing that behind a unity of 
nations there must be a unity of Churches and that mutual 
acquaintance and co-operative action by the Churches are 
among the strongest factors in producing good will among 
nations. The World Alliance works in many ways, but its 
chief task thus far has been in bringing together the leaders 
of the Churches of various nations to sit about a council 
table for a week, live together in the same hotel, and discuss 
the common welfare of humanity, and-by contact one with 
the other bring about that atmosphere of mediation which 
makes both present peace and future co-operative work of 
the Churches possible. 

The last meeting of the Committee was held at the-Hotel 
Beau Sejour, Geneva, during the second week of Septem- 
ber. There was an even larger gathering than was present 
at the April meeting. How significant it is that delegates 
from twenty nations were present at this meeting! Not only 
were the delegates from America, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Holland, the Scandinavian countries, Switzerland, 
and Belgium there, but, also, outstanding leaders of the 
Churches from Hungary, Italy, Esthonia, Lettland, Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, Roumania, Spain, Portugal, 
and Turkey. Some of these nations were represented for 
the first time. Indeed, since the last meeting, new councils 
have been formed in Spain and Portugal, through the visits 
of Dr. Atkinson last Summer. It was also reported that 
Councils were being formed in Poland, Lithuania, Ukraine, 
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China, and Syria. Delegates were present from one or two of 
those countries where Councils are in process of formation. 

The delegates present included names very well known 
to all Americans: Doctors Boynton, Atkinson, Cramer, West- 
man, Choisy, Beth, Rochedieu, and Sir Willoughby Dickinson. 
From Germany a new delegate was present, Dr. Theophil 
Mann. Previously Germany has been represented by Dr. 
Deissmann, Dr. Spiecker, or Dr. Siegmund-Schultze Dr. 
Mann was heartily welcomed by the Committee and his sin- 
cerity and spirit of conciliation were greatly appreciated. 

Of course a good deal of the meeting was taken up with 
routine business, chiefly arranging for the meeting of the 
whole International Committee at Copenhagen, in August, 
when it is hoped that at least one hundred and fifty of the 
leaders of the Churches will be present for a week’s Confer- 
ence. But three or four matters of universal interest were 
discussed. In the first place every delegate present gave an 
account of the progress of the work of conciliation and peace- 
making in his own country, and in spite of the chaotic con- 
dition of Europe these reports were exceedingly encouraging. 
It was interesting to note that practically every delegate 
ended his report by saying that if the United States were only 
in the League of Nations, the whole:situation in Europe would 
be changed and both justice and peace might be secured 
soon. As it is now, every action that the League of Nations 
or any other international group takes can be carried out only 
after asking what will be America’s attitude toward it. If 
America were right there on the ground, they would know 
her attitude; but more than that, they all feel that America, 
as the disinterested nation and the nation against whom no 
country in the world has any suspicions, can act as the one 
effective mediator and stabilizer of Europe. 

Of course the Committee spent much time on the question 
of disarmament. Great expectations of the coming Confer- 
ence in Washington have been aroused in all of Europe. A 
special committee was appointed to draft resolutions on dis- 
armament and these resolutions will be interesting to our 
readers because they come, not from any one nation, but from 
twenty of the representative nations of the world. As will 
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be seen, these resolutions, the most important passed, call 
upon all the Churches of the world to observe November 6th 
as a day of prayer on behalf of the Conference, and request 
the Archbishop of Canterbury as President of the World 
Alliance to issue a letter to all the national Councils. This 
letter has been sent and appears on page 8 of this issue. The 
resolutions are as follows: 

“The Committee of the World Alliance meeting at 
Geneva, on September 15th, rejoices in the calling by the 
President of the United States of a Conference, at Washing- 
ton, on Disarmament. 

“The Committee is deeply impressed by the menace to 
the peace of the world in the continuance of great arma- 
ments, and by the crushing burden of the colossal expenditure 
which checks economic recovery, and bars the way to meas- 
ures of social progress. 

“The Committee is profoundly conscious of the issues at 
stake in the Conference on Disarmament, and learns with sat- 
isfaction of the appointment in the United States of Sunday, 
November 6th (the Sunday immediately preceding the Confer- 
ence) as a day of united prayer on its behalf. 

“The Committee therefore requests all the National 
Councils to promote the observance of this Sunday in all the 
Churches in their various countries, as a day of supplication 
to Almighty God for the success of the Conference, 

“The Committee further respectfully requests His Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, as President of the World 
Alliance, to issue a letter to all the National Councils in com- 
mendation of this proposal. 

“The Committee asks the Chairman of the Conic 
(Dr. Nehemiah Boynton) to lay before the Conference a state- 
ment in the name of the World Alliance as to our action, and 
of our earnest hope and desire for the success of the Confer- 
ence, - 

Two other matters of interest to the general reader 
are the conclusions reached regarding the rights of  re- 
ligious minorities, and the long-standing difficulties in the way 
of co-operation between the French and German Churches. 
The question of religious minorities was discussed for a full 
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session and the discussion evinced very clearly that persecu- 
tion of small groups, both of races and religious communions, 
is going on in several countries in the Southeastern part of 
Europe and in Poland. A separate committee was appointed 
to draft a report on this matter and have it ready - for 
the next meeting of the World Alliance and to bring the various 
situations in Europe to the notice of the League of Nations 
through this report. The whole subject is one of extreme 
delicacy, and one of the most helpful ways of meeting the 
situation is to bring Christian people from these various 
nations and countries face to face around the same table in 
the presence of those who are neutrally minded. One instance 
alone proved how valuable these meetings are. A delegate 
from Austria and a delegate from Czecho-Slovakia came with 
counter-charges, presenting them in the most Christian spirit, 
and reached a common understanding through the mediation 
of the Committee, and the situation has largely been cleared up 
because of this meeting. 

The other matter which required the attention of the 
Committee was the tense feeling between the German and 
French Churches. This comes up at every session of the 
World Alliance. The French insist that the German Churches 
ought to disavow any endorsement of the act of Germany in 
entering Belgium and France and all her methods of warfare. 
The representatives of the German Churches insist that they 
cannot co-operate with the French Churches or with the 
Churches of the Allies freely until an impartial commission 
has investigated the whole question of guilt, that is, guilt in 
starting the War. As a matter of fact such a statement can 
probably never be secured from the German Churches as the 
French demand, and it is equally certain that the Churches 
of the Allies will never be willing to set up such a commission 
as is asked for by the Germans, and yet for the good of the 
future of Europe the French and German Churches ought to 
co-operate in a friendly spirit. A committee was appointed 
by Dr. Boynton to see if a statement could not be drawn up 
to bring this unfortunate misunderstanding to an end and turn 
the faces of the two groups to the future rather than to the 
past. The report of this Committee, which was sub- 
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mitted by Dr. Westman as Chairman, is of real interest, 
inasmuch as it lays stress upon this fact, that our present duty 
is to unite in working for the common good of the new world 
we are trying to build, laying aside every weight which doth 
so easily upset us, pressing on toward the goal of a Christian 
world order. The report is as follows: 

“We have considered the question of the difficulties which 
are impeding the work of the Alliance in certain countries by 
reason of a tendency among some of the Councils and mem- 
bers of the Alliance to revert to the discussion of past events 
connected with the War. 

“The aim of the Alliance is to promote good feeling and 
Christian reconciliation between all nations and we are con- 
vinced that this will best be attained if every Council that 
forms part of the Alliance will carry on its work with the 
determination to look to the future for the re-establishment of 
fraternal relationships and to abstain from actions that may 
re-open wounds which time and Christian charity alone can 
heal. 

“Accordingly without passing any judgment on individual 
convictions we desire to impress on the Councils of the 
Alliance the duty of ‘their exercising the greatest care that, in 
all literature issued under their authority, this object should 
be kept steadily in view. We also re-affirm Resolution 18, of 
the Beatenberg Conference of 1920, concerning Christian co- 
operation between the peoples that have been at war, which is 
as follows: 

“*That there is no more urgent need at the present historic 
moment than to check the progressive dissolution of the moral 
forces brought about by the War, and the consequent intensifi- 
cation of the passions and hatreds among the races, We 
therefore point out to the Churches, and to all believers, the 
urgent duty of making and maintaining in all the world, and 
especially in those countries that have been at war, an intense 
and fraternal effort to overcome the bitterness and rancor of 
strife and to move men to feelings of generosity and Christian 
love so that all may feel themselves to be brethren and unite 
in working together for the common good.’ ” 
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IMPRESSIONS OF SOME RECENT INTERNATIONAL 
MEETINGS IN EUROPE 
BY NEHEMIAH BOYNTON, D.D. 

The meeting of the International Committee in Geneva 
had for its representation thirty-eight men, representing 
twenty-one countries. They were men of influence, parlia- 
mentarians, judges, professors, and business men. The spirit 
of the meeting was high and also comprehensive, and perhaps 
more clearly than ever before the imperative needs of our 
international relationships and obligations were put into their 
appropriate places by the discussions upon mooted points be- 
tween individual states. The throb of the fellowship of that 
international friendship for which we stand was strong and 
uniting. Among the important actions of the conference was 
the recommendation to all our councils that November 6th, 
the Sunday before the Washington meeting with relation to 
the reduction of armaments, be observed in public worship 
by prayers and also, if possible and wise, by public utterances 
concerning the significance of the reduction of armaments for 
the sake of the world. 

The League of Nations being in session in Geneva 
at the same time as our own afforded opportunity for 
a bird’s-eye view of that great gathering and also for 
a judgment regarding its condition. The League of 
Nations is certainly a going institution with its forty repre- 
sentatives from China, and twenty from Japan, and with 
leading statesmen of countries like England, and France, 
present for the purpose of watching and shaping the great 
common interests of the world. The League of Nations is 
hampered in this larger realization because of the withdrawal 
of the moral influence of the United States, but it certainly is 
_ moving along and would be of greatest value if its usefulness 
was confined, which certainly it is not, to the mere display to 
the world of the absolute necessity and the practical possibility 
of some kind of a League of Nations as an essence for the 
healing of the open sore of the world. 

All earnest people in the old world to-day have Atlas bur- 
dens strapped to their shoulders: burdens of personal sorrow, 
of disappointment, of losses and all forms of social need. That 
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they are carrying these burdens with heroic fortitude and now 
and then are able to smile and fondle and press to their hearts 
even an infant hope, is one of the pathetic revelations of the 
power of the great religious idea to chasten the patience while 
it inspires the expectation of a suffering, but nevertheless 
expectant, world. | 

In London it was a great privilege to meet the President 
of our World Alliance, His Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. One might perhaps naturally expect in meeting a pri- 
mate of England, that he would find himself in the presence 
first of all of an ecclesiastic whose experience immediately 
challenges one’s expectation. Also he finds himself in presence 
of a man of splendid stature, of refined courtesy, of eager Chris- 
tian sympathy and of a world-wide vision, the inclusions of 
which are in no way eclipsed, but are rather illumined, by the 
preeminent position he holds in the religious world. Every 
bit of information concerning the details of the Geneva Con- 
ference was received with the quickest interest, and especially 
any plans for the enlarged uses of the organization, having 
passed the inspection of his calm judgment, were most heartily 
endorsed. He wrote and signed, as president, the call to our 
Councils in all the nations for the recognition and observance 
of November 6th, and expressed his willingness to co-operate 
in any measures wisely inaugurated and bravely lodged for 
the furthering of our work. The effect of the World Alliance 
idea of an International Friendship Through the Churches 
upon minds of diverse attitudes and outlooks should be a 
matter of great encouragement to us, for it demonstrates the 
unquestioned fact that, although we are in point of years still 
at our lessons, our legs are rapidly getting to be of such pro- 
portions that we must lay aside our knickerbockers and put 
on long trousers. It is the day of the Togaviralis for the World 
Alliance. From every quarter, while recognizing our efforts 
thus far, the suggestion is made that in the unique situation 
of the world at present we must be prepared to do very much 
more than we have done or by the inevitable shift and: drift 
of things it will be our unhappy lot to do less. But we shall 
not do less, for our slogan is like that of the adventurous 
ancient—Ampleness ! Ampleness! Ampleness! 
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LETTER FROM THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTER- 
BURY, PRESIDENT OF THE WORLD ALLIANCE 
FOR INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP THROUGH 
THE CHURCHES, TO ALL THE NATIONAL 
COUNCILS OF THE WORLD ALLIANCE 


Lambeth Palace, S.E., October 1, 1921. 
Rev. W. P. Merrill, D.D., President of the American Council 
of the World Alliance, 
Brick Presbyterian Church, Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Dear Dr. Merrill: It is impossible to exaggerate the im- 
portance, religious as well as international, which attaches 
to the summoning a few weeks hence of the Conference at 
Washington, on the problems of Disarmament. 

I desire, as President of the World Alliance for Promoting 
International Friendship Through the Churches, to appeal 
to the National Councils of our Alliance in their respective 
countries, directing their attention to the general desire which 
has been expressed that the meeting of the Conference 
should be made the occasion in-all countries of special prayer 
that the blessing and guidance of Almighty God may be 
vouchsafed to those on whom is laid the high responsibility 
of thus taking counsel for the furtherance of peace on earth 
and good will among the peoples of the world. I am thankful 
to be able to remind you that this general wish has found ex- 
pression in a Resolution of the Committee of our Alliance in 
its recent session in Geneva. Their proposal is that Sunday, 
November 6th, being the Sunday which precedes the meet- 
ing of the Washington Conference, should be especially used 
for invoking the Divine blessing upon the proceedings of the 
Conference. 

Whether the arrangement suggested can be conveniently 
made in all the different countries concerned is a question 
which must necessarily depend upon national or local ‘con- 
ditions. It is my duty and privilege to lay before you the 
suggestion which has been thus formulated and to assure 
you of my eager desire that wherever it is practicable the line 
suggested may be followed. The well-being of the whole 
world may be affected by the deliberations of the Conference, 
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and I am justified therefore in inviting not the prayers only 

but also the widest interest and the most thoughtful care on 

the part of all those who have these vast interests at heart. 
I am, yours faithfully, 

Randall Cantaur. 


SOME FOREIGN EFFORTS ON BEHALF OF PEACE* 
BY WILLIAM C. ALLEN. 

It is peculiarly appropriate that the people of America be 
informed at the present time regarding the forces operating 
abroad on behalf of international peace. The call for disarma- 
ment is loud everywhere. While the shock of human conflict 
has reduced hundreds of millions of people to starvation and 
suffering beyond the wildest imagination of the people of 
America there is abroad a pitiful and insistent demand that 
immediate relief be obtained from the domination of war- 
lords, secret treaties, unprecedented armaments and ofttimes 
unjust international trade competition. 

Our English-speaking peoples are the vanguard in this 
great movement—they represent the nations that to the 
largest degree have the ideals, the sympathies, the literature, 
the concept of religious duty that makes such efforts tell. In 
England we find a vision of internationalism most in harmony 
with our own. 

The British International Peace Council was established 
in 1605, and is composed of 180 delegates from interested 
bodies. Allied to this movement may be mentioned among 
others the Boys Life Brigade, The Co-operative Union, The 
British Institute of National Affairs, Church of England Peace 
League, The Fellowship of Reconciliation, The Independent 
Methodist Peace Fellowship, The International Arbitration 
League, Jewish Peace Society, The League of Nations Union, 
The Peace Committee of the Society of Friends, The Union of 
Democratic Control. I could enumerate over sixty typical 
Pacifist organizations functioning in Great Britain. Some of 
these are directed by men of world-wide reputation in con- 


* The writer is indebted to The Peace Year Book, 1921, London, 
for part of the information contained in the first half of this article. 
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nection with sane and efficient labors on behalf of world con- 
cord, not a few being well-known peers and politicians. 
There are numerous purely international bodies the mem- 
bers of which represent many different interests and languages 
seeking the betterment of racial and international relations. 
Thus we have the Pan-American Union, the Chairman of the 
Governing Board of which is the Secretary of State of the 
United States. This organization is maintained by twenty-one 
American republics for the development of good understand- 
ing, friendly intercourse, commerce, and peace among them. 
The Union of International Associations was formed at 
Brussels, in 1910, and represented one hundred and thirty-two 
organizations of different nationalities. One of its features is 
to create an International Center to facilitate the administra- 
tion of the great world interests. There are several inter- 
national law societies. Among them may be mentioned the 
Institut de Droit International, which applies itself to the 
scientific study of international law. There is the Inter- 
national Law Association, the President of which is the Earl 
of Reading, now Governor-General of India. The American 
Institute of International Law, Washington, D. C., founded 
in 1912, consists of five delegates from each of the twenty-one 
national societies for promoting international law in the 
Americas. Again, there is The Nobel Committee of the Nor- 
wegian Parliament, which yearly grants peace prizes. There 
is The Inter-Parliamentary Union, which includes members of 
Parliaments of different countries who desire to see trium- 
phant the principles of arbitration or judicial settlement. A 
great number of legislative assemblies abroad have been 
moved to action through the initiative of the members of this 
Union. It meets in conference every year or two in the 
different capitals and Lord Weardale, of England, is the 
President. The Inter-Parliamentary Union of the North is 
a union of Scandinavian representatives of Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden, to promote good feeling and common action 
among the peoples of the three countries. Nor do we forget 
the influence of women in some of these great organizations. 
Conspicuous among them is. the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, formed at The Hague Con- 
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gress of Women in 1915, to bind together women in every 
country who desire to promote the settlement of disputes by 
some other means than war. Jane Addams, U. S. A., is 
President, and the International Headquarters are at the Rue 
du Vieux College 6, Geneva, Switzerland. 

The above are only a few of the many societies dedicated 
to this cause. There are forty-seven foreign periodicals de- 
voted to it. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has been responsible for gifts 
in various directions which unquestionably have promoted 
international friendship. The relief work of Americans 
abroad has done more to reopen economic and spiritual re- 
lations among discordant people than could blockades or 
battleships. There are not a few international organizations 
based on the Christian religion. Noticeable among them is 
the International Christian Trade Union, made up of Christian 
trade unions, which, in contradistinction to Socialism, places, 
itself positively on the basis of Christian principles. In 1920 
it claimed a membership of 3,389,000 in Europe; having in Ger- 
many, 1,250,000; Italy, 1,250,000; France, 140,000 members, 
etc. Its annual report declares: “We miss America and Eng- 
land. In both countries trade unions have developed strongly. 
However, we find there are no Christian trade unions.” This 
body rejects the principle of war and the war of classes. It 
denies that there is or must be an insurmountable difference 
between employers and workers. Its members have had to 
endure much scorn from certain directions. Sometimes Chris- 
tian workmen have been driven from their work and their lives 
embittered in other ways. The Christian International, with 
branches in America, Denmark, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Holland, Norway, Switzerland, was organized in 1919 
in Holland, to establish true peace “by the power of brother- 
hood in Christ.” It sent forth the following message: 

“God is our Father, therefore we are all brothers. For 
us there is one kingdom on earth—the Kingdom of God, and 
its law is love. Within this kingdom every nation finds its 
highest glory in bringing of its choicest and best to the other 
nations in joyful service. Let us open our eyes so that we may 
see this truth. Let all of us who have seen it clasp hands in 
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a solemn vow never more to take up arms against our brothers 
or to make preparation for war.” 

One of the great instrumentalities on behalf of inter- 
national good will and justice is discovered in the recent work 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
Robert Speer, President. It is closely allied with The World 
Alliance for International Friendship through the Churches, 
which organization declares: 

“We believe in the power of friendship to establish right 
relations between the nations and to secure universal peace; 
that friendship is based upon justice; that the Chureh of the 
Living God is an agency through which peoples and govern- 
ments can come to know each other as brothers, with a com- 
mon spiritual lineage, and not as enemies with aims neces- 
sarily antagonistic; that the Golden Rule must be made to 
apply to all international relations.” 

Over 100 delegates from twenty-three countries were at 
the conference of this Alliance in Switzerland last year. 

It would be impossible to tell of all the work of the peace 
people abroad. Some Japanese are very alive to these great 
questions, and the Japan Peace Society, with Count Okuma 
as President, has done much to assist in the maintenance of a 
friendly attitude toward other countries. 

It is heartening to lovers of humanity to know that many 
men and women are working for the consummation of the 
better things all over the world. Acute and fully informed 
observers of events preceding 1914 knew that war was bound 
to come before long. It is the simple truth that misleading 
military and trade propagandas were then too strong for the 
forces of peace. The “common people” have had to pay the 
penalty. While humanitarian efforts are valuable in the pro- 
motion of the higher ideals we must remember that no organi- 
zation on behalf of international peace and disarmament can 
overcome failure on the part of the nations or their leaders 
to accept the obligations and teachings of the Gospel. Shall 
we serve Christ or Mars? 

Our President needs Christian support at this momentous 
period of human history. Shall we not offer it by at least 
writing to him? 
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THE VOICE OF THE CHURCH ON DISARMAMENT 
BY LINLEY V. GORDON. 

The Church has undoubtedly been regarded in the 
‘Councils at Washington. Since the beginning of the year 
organized religious forces have been appealing in various ways 
to the President and Congress to call a conference of the 
principal nations to consider the imperative need for a drastic 
reduction in the armaments of the world. The grand coales- 
cence of the longings of millions of religious people found ex- 
pression in the call of the Chief Executive of the United States 
to five great powers to a Conference on the subject, beginning 
November 11th. It may be profitable to review some of the 
steps recently taken by the Churches looking toward such a 
Conference. 

Perhaps the most important move was made when in 
May The Church Peace Union conveyed statements issued 
by the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, The 
Central Conference of American Rabbis, The United Hebrew 
Synagogue and the National Catholic Welfare Council to 
120,000 preachers in the United States, calling on them to ob- 
serve Sunday, June 5th, as a Reduction of Armaments Sunday. 
In the statement sent out by the Administrative Committee of 
the National Catholic Welfare Council are these words: 

“Tt is vain for us to talk of our love of peace and yet 
to be promoting differences that are apt to lead to war—to 
be working for a larger army or a greater navy. If all the 
nations of the world, while protesting a love of peace, give 
themselves to such militaristic measures, their people will be 
burdened with oppressive taxes, the seeds of international 
discontent, and war will be inevitable. Therefore, Benedict 
XV asked for ‘the reduction, if not the abolishment, of the 
enormous military expenditures which ,can no’ longer be 
borne by the states, in order that in this way murderous and 
disastrous wars may be prevented.’ ” 

The statements issued by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ, the Central Conference of American 


Rabbis, and the United Synagogue of America were equally 
strong. 
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As a result-of this call many thousands of sermons were 
preached on the subject and on the need of nations to bring in 
the reign of love instead of being dominated by physical force. 
The President and Congress were deluged with resolutions 
sent by congregations urging them to call an International Con- 
ference. 

A second step was taken at the Congress on Reduction of 
Armaments held under the auspices of the World Alliance for 
Promoting International Friendship through the Churches, 
in Chicago, May 17-19, 1921. At this meeting four hundred 
official delegates from Churches were in attendance. They 
came from twenty States, twenty denominations were repre- 
sented, eight sessions were held, twenty-five addresses were 
given, the motive in each address being limitation of arma- 
ments. 

Another important piece of work was undertaken by The 
Church Peace Union. Early in June this body took a poll of 
the ministers of religion, asking them if they were in favor 
of signing a petition urging the President and Congress to call 
a Conference of the leading nations on the reduction of arma- 
ments at the earliest possible date. Out of 120,000 ministers 
appealed to by letter 20,900 favorable replies were received. 
Only eight hundred ministers refused to sign. The petition 
was presented to President Harding on June 22d. The dele- 
gation conveying the document consisted of representatives 
from the Protestant, Jewish and Roman Catholic com- 
munions. The delegates were well received and the President 
appeared pleased with the impressive petition and with the 
underlying conviction which it registered. 

Practically all the great religious bodies in the nation 
have been holding their denominational conferences. All of 
them, with one or two exceptions, have put themselves on 
record in the form of resolutions to the President in favor of 
such a Conference. 

The Conference has now been called and the need for 
pressure from religiously-minded people of the country upon 
the great international assize is becoming increasingly evident 
as November 11th draws near. There are breakers ahead. 
None of us can afford to be derelict at this hour. 
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The American Federation of Labor, through Samuel 
Gompers, its president, is making an endeavor to bring into 
line the forces of organized labor. It is understood that labor 
will hold great demonstrations all over the country beginning 
on Armistice.Day, November 11th. We understand that the 
farmers and business men and the women are also going to swing 
the strength of their organizations into line. 

On September 8th, a conference made up of representa- 
tives of labor, farmers, business men and women’s organiza- 
tions was called in Washington to discuss the possibility of an 
Emergency Federation. Out of this meeting a Committee, to 
be known as the National Council on Limitation of Arma- 
ments, has come. 

The Church must also seize the opportunity. Never before 
was it so great. Some of her plans are as follows: 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
has issued a call to its constituent bodies asking them to set 
aside Sunday, November 6th, as a day of prayer for the suc- 
cess of the Conference. 

The Committee on International Justice and Good Will 
of the Federal Council have prepared programs for Sunday 
and week-day services preceding the Conference. There will 
in all probability be some religious mass meetings, addressed 
by outstanding men, held in Washington during the Confer- 
ence. 

At a great meeting under the auspices of the World Alliance 
for International Friendship through the Churches in Geneva, on 
September 14th, the representatives of the Protestant Churches 
in twenty-three countries voted to observe Sunday, Novem- 
ber 6th, as a day for presentations on disarmament. The Most 
Rev. Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, the President of the 
World Alliance, has sent out an appeal to the churches of 
the world to join in prayer for disarmament on that day. The - 
countries whose co-operation in the observance is already 
assured are America, Britain, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Holland, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Finland, 
Belgium, Esthonia, Greece, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Roumania, Jugo-Slavia, Bulgaria, Japan, Turkey, Spain, and 
Portugal. 
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Every member of the Church now has the glorious oppor- 
tunity to write President Harding a letter making known his 
ardent desire for great retrenchment. 

Individual churches may send telegrams to the Chief 
Executive. 

Denominational conferences can make known their hopes. 

The 160,000 preachers in the United States, if they will, 
can stir the heart and conscience of the whole American 
people and bring pressure to bear upon the delegates in Wash- 
ington, who at this critical hour hold the destiny of civiliza- 
tion in their hands. : 

William McAdoo said recently that we should have a 
navyless world, and for this he was sneered at in many of our 
newspapers. It is reported that Senator Borah has said that 
the navies of the great powers should be taken to the middle 
of the Atlantic and sent to the bottom to the tune of “Down 
Went McGinty.” If men working in the political domain can 
go so far in their judgment, surely the Church of the Living God 
through the mouths of its ambassadors can come up also to 
such a high level. 


EXPRESSIONS FROM VARIOUS GROUPS, INDIVID- 
UALS AND NEWSPAPERS, CALLING FOR DEFI- 
NITE RESULTS FROM THE CONFERENCE 
ON LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS 
AT WASHINGTON 


1. Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America: 
“Let us pray unceasingly that the Spirit of God may guide 
our leaders assembled at the Conference of the nations, that 
unselfish motives and wise counsels may prevail, Let us give 
_ ourselves unstintedly to cultivating a Christian public opinion 
so strong that it will make possible the richest results from 
their deliberations. We cannot be satisfied with a mild cur- 
tailment of our military expenditure. Nothing less than a 
far-reaching reduction in armaments on sea and land can 
suffice. It is not for us to dictate the specific plans by which | 
the longed-for goal may be achieved, but insist we must, with 
all the passion of our souls, that rational and pacific methods 
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must now be found for the settlement of international dis- 
putes.” 


2. The Roman Catholic Hierarchy of the United States: 
“Following, not merely dutifully, but with a full conviction of its 
supreme importance, the expressed desire of our Holy Father, 
Pope Benedict XV, that steps be taken to lift the crushing burden 
of heavy armaments from the over-burdened shoulders of the 
peoples and nations of the world, and gratefully recalling the 
fact that the Father of Christendom first proclaimed the 
necessity of united action to secure this end, we commend 
most heartily the spirit and the measures so far adopted by 
the President of the United States in summoning the rep- 
resentatives of the great nations to meet in Washington, in 
November, to discuss and carry into effect a limitation of 
armaments by all the nations, and we call upon the Catholic 
people of the United States to set apart Armistice Day, 
November 11th, the day of the opening of the Conference, as 
a day of special prayer that God’s blessing may rest upon the 
Conference and that His Holy Spirit may guide its delibera- 
tions toward hastening that era of peace and good will for 
which the stricken peoples of the earth hope and pray and 
labor.” 


3. Letter to the Members of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis: “The Conference on Limitation of Armaments 
which meets in Washington, in November, will have untold pos- 
sibilities for good or ill. In what direction these possibilities will 
be realized will depend in great measure upon the moral at- 
mosphere in which its discussions are held. If the sentiment 
of the one hundred and ten million of the American people 
can be aroused and made vocal to demand that these dis- 
cussions be something more than mere political parleying or 
diplomatic jockeying in behalf of selfish or sinister interests, 
the delegates to the Conference will perforce give heed to it. 

“It is an opportunity for international leadership on the 
part of America. It is an opportunity for moral leadership 
on the part of American Jewry. The whole mission of Israel, 
as voiced by its great prophets and teachers, is for peace and 
brotherhood among men. Let the world to-day begin to 
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realize and act upon the noble utterance of Malachi: ‘Have 
we not all one father, hath not one God created us all?’ 

“You are therefore urged to arouse and foster this senti- 
ment as much as possible, to awaken your own congregation 
and the people of your city to a sense of their civic and human 
responsibility in connection with this Disarmament Confer- 
ence. You are requested to preach on this topic on one of the 
great holy days, preferably Atonement Day, and also to ar- 
range for a special service for this purpose on, or as near as 
possible to, Armistice Day, November 11th, when the Confer- 
ence is to begin. 

“Tt is an occasion when the moral mission of Judaism can 
be made manifest, ‘To your tents, O Israel,’ and arm your- 
selves for war against war in the name of the Lord, Jehovah, 
for you are the messengers of the Lord and the people shall 
seek the law at your mouth. 

“May God endue you with strength commensurate with 
your task and ‘write you in the book of life’ for this coming year. 

“P. S.—As a practical means of giving expression to this 
sentiment, have your congregation adopt resolutions at its 
congregational meeting and publish them. Asa leader in your 
community, arrange for public mass meetings and for appro- 
priate program and the adoption of resolutions.” 


4. The United Synagogue of America to its Members: 
“Tt is self-understood that the Conference on Reduction of 
Armaments, which is to meet in Washington on Armistice 
Day, will depend for its successful outcome in large measure 
on the sentiment and attitude of the people in relation to the 
subjects of disarmament and the prevention of war. 

“For that reason, we have been urged to help crystallize 
the sentiment against war and armaments, which sentiment is 
so strongly imbedded in our people, and to obtain concrete 
expression of that sentiment. You are therefore requested to 
take what steps you deem expedient in that direction, A 
sermon on disarmament, special services with prayers for the 
success of the Conference in Washington, resolutions ex- 
pressing the congregation’s sentiment of ceasing war—any or 
all of these suggestions may be adopted by you in the effort 
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to create the moral atmosphere needed to stimulate the Con- 
ference to labor for the end for which Humanity is longing.” 


5. The Interdenominational Missionary Committee: 
“The council contemplates with deep thankfulness and solici- 
tude the assembling of the International Conference at Wash- 
ington. The momentous issues to be considered will pro- 
foundly affect the peace and well-being of many people. Our- 
earnest prayer to God is that such wisdom may be given to 
the delegates that their deliberations may result in the dis- 
covery and acceptance of agreements that shall be the 
political equivalent of those principles of brotherhood taught 
by Jesus Christ, which principles we believe command the 
assent of a vast and increasing number among all nations.” 


6. Petition of the United Society of Christian Endeavor: 


“To Honorable Warren G. Harding, 
“President of the United States: 

“We, the young people of the Society of Christian En- 
deavor, heartily rejoice that you have been led to call a 
Conference of the leading nations of the world to consider the 
limitation of armaments. We hope and continually pray that 
the blessing of Heaven may rest upon this Conference, and that 
full disarmament (except for police purposes) and a lasting 
world peace may ultimately result. 

“We feel that we and our successors, as representing in 
a measure the young people of the world, have the greatest 
stake in this matter. Upon us or the young people who come 
after us would chiefly fall the horrors of another great war. 
Young men are the ‘cannon-fodder’ of the nations. Upon, the 
future generations would rest the awful burdens of taxation 
and reconstruction, even if civilization could survive. 

“Three hundred thousand Endeavorers enlisted in the 
different armies of the late World War. We cannot be.ac- 
cused of cowardice or lack of patriotism, but we would have | 
our successors and our societies saved from decimation or 
possible annihilation, 

“Will you not kindly, in our behalf, urge the delegates to 
the coming Conference to go to the very limit in promoting 
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the mutual reduction of armaments and the inauguration of a 
warless world? We respectfully submit this petition.” 

7. American Federation of Labor: “The time has come 
to disarm, is our slogan, The hour has struck to make good 
our faith in democracy, to bring success to a great con- 
structive movement in which Labor has ever been the 
leader.” 

8. Doctor John Grier Hibben (President of Princeton 
University): “The Conference at Washington to discuss the 
question of reduction of armaments is big with possibilities. 
The peace of the world hangs upon its decisions. The 
power of Christianity and the progress of civilization are at 
stake.” 

9. Senator W. E. Borah: “It is now up to the people of 
this country to make their wishes known and opinions felt. 
It should be constantly in mind that without the mobilized 
moral forces of those upon whom these crushing burdens are 
now falling there is little hope that the load will be lifted; no 
one can prophesy what lies beyond. 

“There can be no relief from taxes, no relief from expendi- 
tures and no relief from war except through disarmament. 
With 500,000 men out of employment, with sources of 
revenue drying up, with a great finance committee searching 
for things to tax, with current expenditures of the Govern- 
ment amounting to from $4,500,000,000 to $5,000,000,000 a 
year, and with the Government camouflaging through de- 
ficiency appropriation bills, and otherwise, to conceal the 
worst, we must fully realize that, while we are pleased to have 
able men on the delegation, the thing which concerns us even 
more is ‘Will we do our part?” . 

10. Viscount Bryce: “It has been sometimes supposed 
that armaments make for peace. They do not. They make 
for war. The existence of great armaments in a country 
fosters a large class who know how to make armaments and 
how to work them. It creates the desire to use the armaments 
which exist; it keeps the idea of war constantly before the 
mind of the people; it makes it seem a natural and probable 
thing and diminishes the horror with which the advent of war 
ought to be regarded.” 
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11. Arnold Bennett: “In my opinion, the disarmament 
question is, out of sight, the most important of all inter- 
national questions; and if disarmament is not agreed upon in 
some form there will be, sooner or later, unpleasantness com- 
pared to which the unpleasantness of 1914-1918 was an amuse- 
ment.” 


12. W. L. Courtney (editor of the Fortnightly Review) : 
“T think I am right in saying that all thoughtful students of 
foreign affairs are deeply interested in the question of dis- 
armament. There may be a certain lack of interest among 
certain sections of the population, but those who know any- 
thing whatsoever of the cross-currents of international 
feeling at the present day are quite aware that with the ques- 
tion of disarmament is bound up the hope of peace for the 

world. 

“Insane competition in armaments has done what it could 
to ruin our finances and promote our jealousies. Let us hope 
that the forthcoming Washington Conference may succeed in 
reducing the heavy expenditure on armaments and thus re- 
lieve humanity from the nightmare of uncertainty and dread.” 


13. J. R. Clynes, (leader of the Labor Party in the House 
of Commons, and President of the General Union of 
Workers): “Never before has the world been faced with 
greater proofs of the ruinous results of war. These are not 
merely results in wasted wealth but in dislocated moral 
standards and unsettlement of mind the world over. War 
has not settled national relationships, and future friendships 
are threatened by results which war inevitably produces. As 
a method applied to world development, war is a failure. 
Armaments are an incitement to war and instruments which 
undermine the friendly relations of peoples. 

“Limitation of armaments as the first step toward com- 
plete abandonment of preparations for war is an object which 
the statesmen of the great nations of the world should hasten 
to support. Limitation of armaments even would tend to 
raise the moral power of nations above material power and 
would enable mankind to centre more upon beneficent and 
productive service.” 
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14. Lord Parmoor (judicial member of the Privy 
Council): “Compulsory disarmament has given Germany a 
great start in industrial recovery. I think other countries are 
bound to follow if they desire to escape the blighting in- 
fluence of unemployment which now so widely oppresses the 
working and industrial classes. There is no permanent 
remedy so long as economic dislocation is promoted for 
political purposes and labor is wasted either in years of mili- 
tary training or in the production of destructive appliances in 
themselves wholly unprofitable. There are thousands in Eng- 
land who support the policy of disarmament and devoutly 
thank the American President for the lead which he has 
given.” 

15. New York Times: “High hopes are fixed upon the 
Washington Conference.” 


16. Louisville Courier-Journal: “The Courier-Journal not 
only believes that the delegations ought to be able to accom- 
‘plish all that any American delegation could accomplish, but 
hopes that the Conference will make a real beginning in lighten- 
ing the armament burden of this nation.” 


17. Boston Globe: “The time will come when enough of 
the people of the world decide to put an end to war. Then it 
will stop.” 

18. Columbia Record: “The people are vitally concerned 
in this disarmament problem and they should be as free to 
make suggestions as should any of the diplomats at the Con- 
ference, since those diplomats are only representatives of the 
people at large.” 

19, Birmingham Age-Herald: “No one but a dreamer or 
a madman thinks armies and navies can be done away with 
entirely, but the evident desire of Administration officials to 
warn the American people against being disappointed is 
creating skepticism that won’t do the Conference any good. 

“It ought to be the most momentous and far-reaching 
assembly that has ever been held. 

“If it fails, the results will be felt by generations yet 
unborn. 

“With this realization before them the representatives 
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who will gather in Washington cannot but do all in their 
power to justify humanity’s hopes by making it truly a Dis- 
armament Conference.” 


20. Topeka Capital: “Public opinion is united in demand- 
ing the ending of armament rivalry. President Harding’s 
inail is said to be filled with letters on the subject, practically 
all of the same purport, and similar sentiment is reported in 
the other countries interested, not excepting Japan. This 
sense of what is expected and demanded will have its in- 
fluence in bringing about agreement, or continuing effort for 
ultimate agreement. Whatever diplomatists may think, the 
world’s peoples, who pay the costs of world wars, are de- 
termined upon an end to armament competition.” 


21. Milwaukee Journal: “The Conference was called be- 
cause of one thing—the overwhelming demand of the people 
that armaments be reduced. The people will be satisfied if it 
accomplishes that purpose. And it can do that without solv- 
ing all the complicated questions in the rest of the agenda. 
But if the Conference fails in this, there will be distinct dis- 
appointment and resentment.” 


22. New York Evening Mail: “Jt is America that has 
summoned the Disarmament Conference. If that Conference 
results in relieving the suffering peoples of Europe froin the 
burden of militaristic taxation, America will have done more 
for humanity than she could possibly do by butting into every 
European dispute.” 


23. The World: “If the United Stutes, Great Britain, and 
Japan among themselves can arrive at an agreement to sus- 
pend naval expansion, or declare a naval holiday, or in other 
ways abate their preparations for war, the effect of their action 
will be world-wide. It is the fleets of these three nations that 
count in the final reckoning, and they alone can determine 
the future policy that shall prevail. The other nations, 
separately or together, can accomplish little or nothing ex- 
cept through their leadership and example. 

“There can be no doubt where the smaller nations stand, 
as a moral influence, on the issue of disarmament. They have 
demonstrated it already at Geneva.” 
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‘SPECIFIC OBJECTS 
FOR AMERICA: 


To organize the religious forces throughout ‘the world | 
so that the weight of all men and women of goodwill - 


can be brought to bear upon the relations of. govern- 


ments and peoples to the end that the spirit of peace ~ : 
and goodwill may’ prevail and that there may be sub- 


stituted arbitration for war; friendship for suspicion — 


and hate; co-operation in place of ruinous competition, 


anda universal spirit of service and sacrifice rather 
than greed and gain. in the transactions between nations. 


As its name signifies it is a world organization en-— 


gaged. in the enterprise of. establishing national coun-. 


cils in every country. Its ultimate object is to mobilize 
goodwill for the effective working out of inter- 
national relationships. + 


Twenty-five great nations have national councils. Eight 
others are being organized. Delegates from twenty-six 


nations . were present at the Conference in Geneva, © 


Switzerland, August, 1920, 
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functions of this. office will be continued tntil such — 


time as the Alliance elects a successor to the late Dr. ~~ 


Nasmyth. 


Through. Dr. Sidney L.. Gulick the Alliance is making 
a real contribution toward a better understanding of» 


the Oriental in his relationship. to America. ; 
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ment on problems of: world justice, world “friendship, * 


world organization, and a League of'Nations. 
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made to stir up enmity and discord between the white . 


and yellow races. 


To foster ‘right relations between the foreign born and 
native groups of / America. 
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matters of international righteousness .and . goodwill 
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World Friendship 


THE Wortp ALLIANCE is interested solely in the mat- 
| ter of cementing ‘friendships between’ nations, by 

means of work through the churches. It'believes that 
the Kingdom of God can be established in the inter- 
racial and international relations of men. It seeks to | 
achieve its purposes through the following. agencies 
and activities: 


(a) National Councils. 

(b) Interchange of Speakers and Preachers 

(c) Annual World Conference of the International 

Committee. 

(d). Magazine and Bulletins. 

(e) Correspondence. 

(f) Co-operation with other organizations interested 
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~((g) Visits of commissions between the different 
be shie. countries. 
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A Declaration of the World Alliance 


he 


We believe in the Power of Friendship to establish right 
relationships between the nations and to secure maleate 
peace. 
That Friendship is nsed upon Justice. gate 
That to win over the nations of the earth to friendship is 
one of the most fascinating, adventurous and useful ia 
to which men and women can bend their minds. 

That the Church is an agency through which peoples’ and 
governments can come to know each other as brothers with 
a common spiritual lineage and not as enemies with aims 
necessarily antagonistic. 

That in a League of Nations the world has the only instru- 
ment by which and through which justice and right can be 
administered between the nations. 

That the League of Nations must be permeated with the 
spirit of Religion, and this task must be accepted by men 
and women everywhere who are. interested in making it a 
vital instrument. 

That the immediate task of the League of Nations is that 
of reducing armaments. Large armies and navies are sure 
provocatives of war, as they are declared to be in the cove- 
nant of the League. 
That the golden rule must be made to app in all interna- 
tional relations. 
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HOW TO BRING ABOUT DISARMAMENT 


The Committee on Disarmament of the League of 
Nations in a report to the Assembly of the League 
says: 

“The limitation of armaments can never be im- 
posed by the governments on the peoples, but it may 
be imposed by the peoples on the governments. It 
is only by creating an instructed public opinion in 
each country that the necessary strength of world 
opinion may be obtained. 

“It is of great importance that the peoples of the 
world be made aware of how much money and per- 
sonnel is devoted to armaments as the direct conse- 
quence of international fear and suspicion.” 

From “Public Relations,” Nov. 23, 1921. 


With this issue “World Friendship” enters its second year. 
Owing to the extreme cost of printing we have not been 
able to expand the magazine as we had hoped, but now we 
plan for bigger things. Among other improvements during 
the present year we expect to issue “World Friendship” on 
the first of the month of every month in the year with the 
exception of July and August. We take this occasion to 
thank all our friends and readers and wish you all the best 
blessings for the new year. 


The Conference at Washington has focussed anew the 
world’s attention upon its most serious problems, and the 
success of this great venture seems now assured. While it is 
true we have not secured as much as some would like, we 
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may comfort ourselves with the fact that we have gained 
more than most people hoped could be gained. The Washing- 
ton Conference is but a beginning. The nations having come 
together to discuss their problems have made a long step 
forward toward their solution. 


Among the distinguished visitors to America during the 
Washington Conference is Viscount Shibusawa. He is one of 
the richest men in Japan. He began the banking business 
with the opening up of Japan to the world. At a luncheon 
attended by a few of his friends in New York he gave an 
intimate view of his faith and his hopes. He is past eighty 
years old. He told this group that on his seventy-seventh 
birthday he quitted active business and formally dedicated 
the remainder of his life to the working out of certain definite 
problems of good will. The Viscount is a follower of Con- 
fucius, but has a very kindly interest in all religions; he is 
especially drawn toward Christianity because it is based on 
love and, as a corollary to this basic principle, recognizes the 
universal Brotherhood of Man and teaches a new ideal of 
family life and offers a new position for women in human 
affairs. “For these reasons,” said the Viscount, “Christianity 
is to me the highest and truest type of religion.” Those who 
listened to him were impressed with the fact that America as. 
the exponent of Christianity has a great responsibility rest- 
ing upon her. In the last analysis we are judged, not by the 
idealism of our religion but by its application. Perhaps if the 
treatment of Orientals by our Government had been different 
Viscount Shibusawa would have become a Christian years 
ago when he was studying what was to him and to Japan a 
new Gospel. Who knows? 


The case of Mark Glanvill, who came to this country to 
complete his course in the Springfield Y. M. C, A., and was 
excluded from Ellis Island in January, has been brought to 
the attention of all the members of the World Alliance. A 
thorough investigation has been made. It appears that Mr. 
Glanvill acted a bit hastily in demanding his rights and that 
his statement contained some exaggerations; still, at the same 
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time there was enough that was bad in the situation to make 
every American ashamed of our immigration system and the 
officers appointed to enforce the law. Since July there has 
been a decided change in the service; Commissioner Wallis no 
longer holds the position of commissioner, having been suc- 
ceeded by Mr. R. E. Tod. Mr. Tod has entered upon his 
work with vigor, has made some much-needed improvements, 
and has given quite a large number of incompetent officials, 
“indefinite leave of absence.” Secretary of Labor Davis 
is to be commended for the vigorous way in which he has 
handled the situation. The Commissioner at Boston has 
been changed and there has been a general shake-up all over 
the country. — 

Speaking of immigration brings up the whole question of 
the percentage basis as a means of regulating immigration. 
While there is much to be said for the present law it is totally 
inadequate. Instead of bringing in a better quality of im- 
migrant it is working in just the opposite way. It is not a 
selective process calculated to exclude the unfit. It would 
seem that for the best interests of the country and in behalf 
of international good will America is forced to do either 
one of two things: either shut off all immigration for a 
period of five or ten years; or else permit the unlimited im- 
migration of all who desire to come, excluding only such as 
are unfit either morally, mentally or physically. Mathematics 
is a bad rule to apply as the final criterion in a question of 
hospitality. 


Word has just been received at the offices of the World 
Alliance of the safe arrival in Honolulu of Fred B. Smith. 
Mr. Smith was given a great reception in that queen city of 
the Pacific. 

This tour has been undertaken in response to numerous 
invitations from distinguished church leaders of some of the 
great nations. The specific objectives of the tour are to ad- 
vance the principle of International Friendship in behalf of 
universal peace; to magnify the unique place and opportunity 
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of the Christian Church and its affiliated societies in the era 
of. readjustment; to extend the ideals of a more united Chris- 
tian Church, and to conduct evangelistic services. 

Mr. Smith proposes to be gone eight months. That period 
of time is none too long for the successful carrying out of his 
plans. It well-nigh staggers one to read of the enormous scope 
of territory Mr. Smith expects to cover. Before returning to 
the United States, in August, 1922, he will have visited the 
Hawaiian Islands, Japan, Korea, China, Straits Settlements, 
Ceylon, India, Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, Greece, Bulgaria, 
Serbia, Austria, Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, Switzerland, 
Italy, Germany, Latvia, France and England. His tour is 
largely under the auspices of the World Alliance and the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ. 

Mr. Smith is one of the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the World Alliance and our national councils abroad 
are having much to do with the establishment of local com- 
mittees for organizing great conferences during the day and 
mass meetings for the evening. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CHURCH PEACE 
UNION 


The Annual Meeting of The Church Peace Union which 
was held in New York City, on December Ist, was especially 
significant, inasmuch as the trustees devoted the day to con- 
sidering the whole question of disarmament and the part the 
United States should play in the building of a permanent 
world order wherein Christian principles and _ peaceable 
methods of settling international disputes should supplant vast 
armaments and the arbitrament of war. There is probably 
no more representative organization in the country, or in the 
world for that matter, so far as the Churches are concerned. 
Everyone of the twenty-nine trustees is a man whose name 
is known not only throughout America but throughout the 
world in connection with leadership of the Churches in all 
social and international endeavor, Inasmuch as the personnel 
of the Board has changed somewhat within the last two or 
three years our readers will be interested in knowing how it 
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is constituted at present. The Board is made up of the fol- 


lowing men: 


Rev. Peter Ainslie 

Dr. Henry A. Atkinson 

Rt. Rev. Chas. H. Brent 
Rey. Arthur Judson Brown 
Rev. Francis E. Clark 
President W. H. P. Faunce 
Mr. Robert H. Gardiner 
Most Rev. John J. Glennon 
Rev. Frank O. Hall 
Bishop E. R. Hendrix 

Dr. Hamilton Holt 

Prof. William I. Hull 

Rev. Charles E. Jefferson 
Pres. Henry Churchill King 


Rev. Charles S. Macfarland 
Mr. Marcus M. Marks 

Dean Shailer Mathews 

Rev, William Pierson Merrill 
Hon. Henry Morgenthau 
Dr. John R. Mott 

Mr. George A. Plimpton 
Rev. Junius B. Remensnyder 


, Judge Henry Wade Rogers 


Mr, Walter George Smith 
Dr, Robert E. Speer 

Hon. William Howard Taft 
Dr, James J. Walsh 

Bishop Luther B. Wilson 


Rey. Frederick Lynch 


Everyone of these men, as will be seen, has the confidence 
jof the Churches and communion which he represents. 

The meeting opened with the reading of the reports of 
the three secretaries. The reports showed that among the out- 
standing things which have been achieved by The Church 
Peace Union during the past year were, first, the bringing 
together in Geneva, in April and again in September, of 
twenty-five or thirty of the leading representatives of the 
Churches of all the European nations to meet a group from 
our own country. At these meetings the task of the Church 
and her opportunities in helping to reconstruct the world, to 
bring together the opposing elements, and.to plan for the 
establishment of a Christian world order were discussed. 
Some of those who were present at these meetings had the 
feeling that perhaps nothing else that had been done during 
the last year, outside the League of Nations and the Con- 
ference on Limitation of Armaments at Washington, had done 
so much to bring the nations into co-operation. 

The Church Peace Union also co-operated with the Inter- 
national Committee of the Universal Conference on the Life 
and Work of the Churches, which met in Peterborough in 
April of this year, where again representatives of the 
‘European countries were present to meet with Doctors 
Boynton and Lynch from the United States. This group is 
planning for a great Conference of all the Churches of the 
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world to be held, perhaps in 1924, to consider not only the 
establishing of Christian international relationships but also to 
discuss the whole task of the Church in relation to the social, 
industrial and civic order, It will also take up such problems 
as the duty of the Church in the Far East and other distant 
portions of the globe. It will consider the question of re- 
ligious education and world temperance and all problems re- 
lating to human welfare. It is hoped that from this Confer- 
ence representing the United Church there may come forth a 
message that will be for the spiritual life and work of the 
Church what the message of the great Nicene Council was 
for faith and doctrine. 

Most of the activities of The Church Peace Union in our 
own country during the past year have been devoted toward 
securing the Conference on the Limitation of Armaments and 
educating the people through the Churches in what this Con- 
ference should accomplish. It began its work early in the 
year. First of all it secured a petition signed by twenty-two 
thousand of the leading clergymen of the land addressed to 
the President of the United States asking him to call such a 
Conference as this which is now meeting in Washington. It 
has been said by reliable men, that this petition had much to 
do with bringing the President to the point where he decided 
to call the Conference. The moment the Conference was 
assured the Union devoted itself to educational work 
throughout the country. It got into touch with thousands 
of pastors, taking up with them the matter of educating their 
people through sermons and mass meetings on the vast 
significance of this gathering. It co-operated with the Com- 
mission on International Justice and Good-will of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America in sending to 
thousands of pastors the pamphlet, “Working for a Warless 
World,” which contains facts and suggestions for sermons on 
the whole subject of disarmament. It arranged for conferences 
with the clergy and for having the matter introduced at the 
various state and national conferences of the Churches, It 
established a strong Committee on Disarmament, which has 
met weekly since the Conference went into session at Wash- 
ington, and is doing everything in its power to keep in closest 
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touch with the Churches, to inform them of the significant 
happenings and to direct their efforts to help secure the largest 
results from the Conference. There-is probably not a 
Church in the United States where either a sermon has 
not been preached upon it or prayers have not been offered 
for its success. 

During all this time the Union has carried on its regular 
work of publishing articles in the press of the country bearing 
upon the general subject of the opportunities of the Churches 
to lead in establishing a Christian international order, publish- 
ing a magazine and pamphlets, and furnishing information to 
the hundreds of ministers who look to-day for guidance and 
direction in this field. It has through the World Alliance 
established new Councils in Europe, supplied funds to the 
twenty-six Councils which already exist, and encouraged the 
European brethren in every way. 

The general discussion at the meeting on December 1st 
was one of the most illuminating that has ever taken place 
at any of the Annual Meetings. The feeling was unanimous 
that a great step had been taken forward toward a real Chris- 
tian world order and that at last the United States had decided 
to participate in world affairs, not spasmodically but con- 
tinuously, and not only to participate but to lead the other 
nations of the world. At the close of the meeting the follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously passed: 

Resolved: That The Church Peace Union in Annual 
Meeting assembled, representing as it does in its mem- 
bership many religious creeds, transmits to President 
Harding its heartiest congratulations upon the important 
steps already taken toward the limitation and reduction 
of armaments, and expresses its gratification on his action 
in thus assuming on behalf of the United States the moral 
leadership of the world. 

The Church Peace Union hopes that there will be an 
unflinching adherence to the President’s plans and that 
the American Delegation will agree to no compromise 
that will lessen their effectiveness and value. And 
further, The Church Peace Union hopes that this Con- 
ference will prove to be a step toward America’s closer 
and larger participation with the other nations of the 
world in re-establishing and preserving the peaceful and 
orderly development of international affairs. . 
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THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE. 


BY WILLIAM I. HULL. 

It is gratifying to find idealism emerging in such a note- 
worthy degree in Secretary Hughes’ proposition and being 
recognized so explicitly by the spokesmen of Great Britain. 

The three snags encountered by the Conference in the first 
stages of the discussion were: 

1. The desire to prevent the great ship-building plants 
from going to decay ; 

2. The American and French opposition to the British 
proposition to abolish sea-going submarines; and Japan’s 
suggestion that it should have a fleet of warships somewhat 
larger than the 60% proposed by Secretary Hughes; 

3. The insistence upon the Anglo-American-Japanese 
Alliance to administer the affairs of China. 

In connection with these three obstacles the plain economic 
lesson must be taught that the possible decay of great ship- 
building plants in consequence of the reduction and limitation 
of armaments would be far more than compensated by the 
diversion of their capital and labor to the production of the 
necessaries and comforts of life; the substitution of machinery 
for hand labor, or of railroads for stage coaches, might be 
taken as illustrations. Japan will probably yield to the 60% 
proposal of Secretary Hughes in regard to its warships; but 
it may also become necessary to appeal to the American 
people to accept the British proposition to abolish submarines 
for offensive purposes, and to persuade the British and other 
nations to accept the historic American proposition to exempt 
private property from capture in naval warfare. 

The first week of the Conference was made memorable 
by the speech of Secretary Hughes in the first open session. 
All the world has acclaimed it as an exceptionally note- 
worthy one. It was noteworthy for a number of reasons. 
Firmly and clearly it struck the note of open diplomacy and 
this has become, thus far, the keynote of the Conference. The 
British, Japanese and American delegations are according the 
representatives of the press daily interviews, in the intervals 
between the open sessions, and are talking to them with re- 
markable frankness. In the half-dozen of these interviews 
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which I have attended, an echo of our Secretary’s frankness 
has been noted again and again. 

The Secretary’s speech was noteworthy, and reassuring 
as well, because it did not side-track or subordinate the ques- 
tion of armaments, as was done at the two Hague Conferences 
and at Paris in 1919, but brought it out as the frontispiece of 
the American program and projected it into the fore-front of 
popular thought and interest, not only because of the economic 
importance of armaments, but because of thei: incitement to 
war. 

Again, it contained a definite, concrete proposal, and did 
not deal in glittering generalities or advocate reduction and 
limitation of armaments merely “in principle.” It struck 
especially at “capital” ships, the dreadnoughts and super- 
dreadnoughts of our time, which have filled our world with 
suspicion and terror, and which are still the chief reliance in 
naval warfare, despite the development of aeroplanes and sub- 
marines. The “capital” ships, too, as emblems of national 
sovereignty, have come to be regarded as almost sacrosanct, 
and have sailed around the world like huge leviathans, 
breathing national pride and defiance and breeding fear and 
suspicion in their wake. 

The Secretary’s proposal of a “naval holiday” of ten years 
is also noteworthy, for it is greatly to be hoped that during 
that period the nations may divest themselves of much of 
their post-war militarism, sober up or cool off, and get down 
to the development and habitual use of pacific means of set- 
tling disputes. His proposal, also, of a drastic reduction, as 
well as limitation of naval armaments has been most gratify- 
ing, and has found a characteristic response from the largest 
American manufacturer of automobiles in an offer to buy the 
sixty-six discarded warships and their guns and beat them 
literally into plowshares or farm-tractors. His proposal, too, 
that future warships shall have no more than 35,000 tons dis- 
placement is another feature of reduction as well as limitation, 
and may aid at least to scotch, if not to kill, that particular 
form of naval competition. 

During the days that have elapsed since the Secretary’s 
memorable proposal at the first open session, the world seems 
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to be learning rapidly and surely its fundamental lesson that 
armaments are not an “insurance against war,” as the pre- 
pareders so vociferously declared in the years before the 
World War, but that, on the contrary, they are an irresistible 
incitement to war. During these days in Washington, the 
delegations have accepted the American proposition “in 
principle,” and at the second open session of the Conference, 
Arthur J. Balfour, speaking for the British Empire, definitely 
accepted Great Britain’s naval equality in capital ships with 
the United States. His statement was an impressive one: 
“With the broad spirit in which the American scheme deals 
with the three great fleets of the world, with the proportion 
of disarmament which it lays down for these fleets, and with 
the policy which the United States has brought before us for 
consideration, the Government of the country which I repre- 
sent is in the fullest and heartiest sympathy.” 

The naval experts have always hitherto insisted that no 
ratio of naval strength among the leading nations could pos- 
sibly be agreed upon. This has proved to be a mistake, as far 
as Great Britain and the United States are concerned, and 
the former government has thus publicly renounced in most 
dramatic fashion the long-cherished ambition that Britannia’s 
warships should rule the seas. The British Government has 
taken one step beyond the American proposal in advocating 
the reduction of the tonnage of submarines considerably below 
90,000, and also the reduction of the maximum displacement 
of submarines from 1,000 tons, as at present, to 200 tons, so 
that these “demons of the seas” may not be used for offensive 
naval war. The first lord of the British admiralty, Lord Lee, 
of Fareham, made an earnest argument. for this reduction, in 
a private interview we had with him; and Senator Borah has 
made a public appeal for the same reduction. Secretary 
Hughes, speaking to a group of correspondents, went over 
much of the ground he covered at the first open session, and 
made a stirring appeal that the main object of the Conference, 
namely, the abolition of the means of making offensive naval 
war, should be kept steadily in mind, and not be obscured by 
details concerning tonnage, submarines, shipyards, etc. “Now 
is the time,” he said, “to achieve that object; we must stop 
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competitive increase of armaments some time, otherwise we 
will stop no time.” 

Admiral Kato of Japan, in the second open session, also 
accepted the American proposition “in principle,” thus setting 
a bar to the vaulting ambitions of the naval jingoes of Japan. 

The claims of China have been set forth in a series of Ten 
Points, which constitute a demand that all foreign sovereignty 
shall be withdrawn from China, leaving her territorial integ- 
rity and political independence intact. The “Open Door” in 
all parts of China; abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, 

‘under whose shadow Chinese territory and sovereignty have 
been seriously impaired; the publication and revision of all 
special privileges claimed by foreign powers in China; the 
respect of China’s neutrality in any future war; pacific settle- 
ment of Far Eastern questions; and the regular meeting of the 
Washington Conference as a guarantee of the future fulfill- 
ment of the agreements in regard to China; these are the 
claims made by the great ancient people and new Republic 
of the Orient upon the sense of justice of the Occident. Ac- 
knowledgment of and compliance with them would cause a 
revolution in the status of the Far East and would, it is be- 
lieved, make for the peace of the world as well as for the 
stability and prosperity of China. 

The third week of the Conference was marked by the tragic 
loss of a great opportunity by the spokesman of France. 
America’s definite and far-reaching proposition for reducing 
and limiting naval armaments in the first week, and Britain’s 
generous acceptance of that proposition in the second week, 
would be followed in the third week, it was hoped, by an 
equally far-reaching proposition from France for reducing 
and limiting land armaments, or at least by an equally 
generous acceptance of America’s naval proposal. But on this 
greatest of international forums and in the hearing of all the 
world, the Premier of France failed to rise to the world’s 
emergency and to the splendid opportunity afforded his own 
government and his own people. 

While demanding an “atmosphere of peace” and a “moral 
disarmament” of France’s European neighbors, it never 
seemed to occur to him that it might be wise for victorious 
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France herself to set the example in this respect. If he had 
frankly admitted the inadequacy, as well as the wickedness of 
France attempting “a lone hand” in the game of rivalry with 
the future Germany and Russia for the military domination 
of Europe, and had frankly declared that France would turn 
her back forever upon the method of military coercion and 
would rely henceforth exclusively upon the methods of con- 
ciliation, forbearance, and mutual co-operation, he would 
have made so profound an appeal to the liberal, progressive, 
peace-loving sentiment of all the world, Germany and Russia 
included, that France would have been exalted in the eves 
of mankind, her safety would have been assured, and God’s 
blessing would have rested upon the atmosphere of peace and 
the moral disarmament which would have begun to prevail 
from that hour throughout Continental Europe. 

In response ta Premier Briand’s demand that France 
should receive at least the “moral support” of the other nations 
in her struggle with Germany, Secretary Hughes significantly 
replied that “there is no moral isolation for the defenders of 
liberty and justice,” leaving it to be understood between the 
lines that moral isolation would be the fate of France or any 
other nation that substituted for liberty and justice a program 
of military domination and imperialistic aggression. The chief 
British delegate, Arthur Balfour, replied to Premier Briand’s 
demand for moral support by a very involved sentence, in- 
cluding three if’s and ending with a question mark. Since the 
open session adjourned, the British foreign secretary, Lord 
Curzon, has made a speech in London, warning France in ex- 
ceptionally sharp and caustic words that her safety lay not 
in her own strength, but in the conscience of the world, and 
that it was the determination of Great Britain to co-operate 
with other powers in repudiating a policy of retaliation and 
revenge toward Germany and in assisting her to become a 
peaceful and prosperous member of the family of nations. 
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WAR A FAILURE 
BY SHERWOOD EDDY. 

I have just returned from several months abroad, study- 
ing social and industrial problems in Great Britain, and the 
political and economic situation in Europe. With a party of 
some thirty American friends, we arranged for lectures and 
interviews with the leading economists, writers, professors, 
employers, and representatives of labor in Great Britain. 
We had extended interviews with the President of Germany, 
with Rathenau, the minister of reparations; Michaelis, the 
chancellor of the late empire; representatives of the 
churches, the universities, and the various parties in the 
Reichstag. We had interviews with the President of Czecho- 
Slovakia, and with members of cabinets and other leaders 
in the various countries. 

It seems to me that the situation in Europe to-day is much 
darker than it was a year ago. As I return to this country 
it is with the deepening conviction that the world is drifting 
as surely and as swiftly toward war as it was in 1913, and 
that America alone can prevent this catastrophe. It is this 
that gives deep significance to the Washington Conference. 

I have never believed in peace at any price. But in the 
light of the present world situation and the results of the 
war, I believe that modern warfare, as a means of settling 
international differences, is wrong, for the following reasons: 

1. Because of the inevitable wholesale destruction of 
human life. Ten millions of the flower of the world’s youth 
lie buried on the battlefields of Europe. The writer passed 
from Ypres to Verdun, where upwards of half a million graves 
mark the dead on each battefield. These men were killed in 
such a way as to cause horrible suffering and to brutalize 
‘many of those who did the killing. 

2. Because of the inevitable wholesale destruction of non- 
combatants and the havoc wrought upon whole populations. 
The limitations and restrictions of war have been swept 
away. It is not professional soldiers but whole populations 
who are now in conflict. Thirty millions of non-combatants 
have already been killed by those five camp-followers of 
modern war—further wars, revolution, hunger, famine and 
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disease. This “war that was to end war” left a score of small 
wars in its train. Some of these are continuing in a vicious 
circle. The habit of killing and reliance upon force leads also 
to revolution. The great revolution in Russia, the smaller 
revolutions in other countries, the Red and White Terror 
that have followed alternately in Finland, Hungary and other 
lands, must add their death toll to the list. Hunger, under- 
nourishment, and wide-spread infant mortality have carried 
away large numbers of the population, A hundred thousand 
students and professors are in want to-day in Europe. Ac- 
cording to Herbert Hoover, a hundred millions, or one-quarter 
of the population of Europe, have no adequate means of 
support. 

Famine also follows in the wake of war. The Russian 
famine, aggravated by the breakdown of the transport and 
the lack of supplies owing to the war, is slaying vast multi- 
tudes to-day. Disease’stalks behind famine and war. Typhus 
swept away two hundred and fifty thousand in Poland alone. 
Tuberculosis has multiplied. Pneumonia, influenza, and other 
war scourges have swept around the world. Influenza car- 
ried away six millions in India, on the other side of the world, 
farthest removed from the seat of the war. 

3. Because of the enormous material loss, the waste and 
destruction of wealth, and the burden of debt left upon the 
nations. The direct cost of the Great War is estimated to 
have been 186 billions of dollars, or seven times that of all 
wars from the French Revolution to the present combined. 
The late war has impoverished the world. The national debts 
of the world, given in dollars, have increased as follows: that 
of France to-day has increased sevenfold, and mortgages half 
her wealth. The debt of Austria has increased ninefold, 
mortgaging the greater part of her wealth. The debt’of Ger- 
many has increased thirteenfold to fifty-five billions, repre- 
senting far more than half her wealth. That of England, 
twelvefold; while the United States has increased its debt 
neatly twenty-fivefold, or from one to nearly twenty-five 
billion dollars, The total debts of the world now stand at 
279 billions, or more than a third of the world’s wealth: 

4, Because war leaves not only a burden of debt for the 
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past, but mortgages the future in the ever-increasing race for 
armaments. We said that this war was to end war, that it 
was to break the power of Prussian militarism; but now that 
Germany is disarmed, Europe has increased its annual ex- 
penditure for war, compared to the pre-war standard, three 
times. Japan has increased her expenditure threefold; France 
more than fourfold; Great Britain has increased her military 
expenditures threefold. But the United States, though re- 
moved by wide oceans from warring Europe and from Asia, 
not content with this increase, has multiplied its war expendi- 
tures sixfold. 

Compared to the year the writer left college, in 1891, 
we are now spending twenty-three times as much on our 
Navy and twenty-six times as much on our Army. In those 
days a first-class battleship cost two million dollars; to-day 
one costs forty-five millions. Then we armed a soldier with 
a cheap Springfield rifle; to-day we must provide machine- 
guns, tanks, airplanes, bombs, poison gas, and vast chemical 
laboratories of destruction to equip the modern soldier. 

5. Because war inevitably engenders hatred, cruelty, re- 
prisals, atrocities and counter-atrocities. We have called 
forth the demon of hate, but we cannot now exorcise and 
expel the demon. A campaign to create fear, appealing to 
race and national pride, calls out the worst traits of human 
nature. This hatred, suspicion and division does not cease 
with the war. It has led to the economic breakdown. of 
Europe and much of the world. Industry, commerce and 
business depend upon co-operation between farm and factory, 
country and city, nation and nation, but this is broken down 
to-day in Europe. In one part of the world men are starving 
for want of corn and cotton, while in another part these are 
being burned. The war has shattered the co-operative proc- 
esses upon which modern civilization depends, and it is be- 
coming ever more destructive and barbarous. 

Take the last American inventions at the close of the war 
that will come into play in the next great war. While the 
“Big Bertha” as a mere stunt dropped a tiny shell at a dis- 
tance of seventy. miles, the new American aerial torpedo 
drops an enormous bomb, of high explosives or poisonous 
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gas, hitting a mark at a hundred miles. They could blow up 
London from Paris or blot out Paris from London. Combine 
this with the new deadly Lewisite gas—invisible, odorless, 
causing instant death if breathed, and with a spread fifty-five 


times greater than any other known gas. A few hundred bombs 
well placed in a single night, with a favoring wind, would 


annihilate practically the entire population of any capital in 
Europe. Add to this the possibilities of war with disease 
germs. 

6. Because the propaganda of modern warfare inevitably 
victimizes the people on both sides, and leads to loss of -truth 
and the demoralization of both victor and vanquished, alike. 
In order to arouse whole masses of the people to the fury of 
going out and killing millions of their fellowmen, every 
generous trait or favorable fact about the foe must be sup- 
pressed. We must be told an unbroken stream of enemy 
atrocities; every unfavorable fact about ourselves and our 
allies must be silenced. If we are told the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth,:the common people will never 
go out to murder each other. We lashed ourselves to fury by 
telling each other that “the Huns are baby-killers.” Of course 
we would never do that. Our bombs dropped on civil popula- 
tions would never kill babies. Our gas would never harm 
women and children. Our hunger blockade would never 
touch a child. Yet what were the facts? Our successful Allied 
hunger blockade was killing a hundred thousand women and 
children and old men a year in Germany alone, A whole 
rising generation among the poor was weakened by rickets, 
tuberculosis, under-nourishment, and post-war diseases. 

7. Because modern warfare, as conducted in the last war, 
is inhuman and unchristian. Jesus Christ introduced a new 
dynamic into life. He showed that life in its essence was not 
material, but spiritual, that love is “Creation’s final law,” that 
it is more powerful than dynamite. He found the better way. 
Is humanity to descend to the brute, to the discredited half 
truth of Prussian militarism, in the sordid struggle for exist- 
ence, or is it to rise, as Benjamin Kidd points out in his 
“Science and Power,” by co-operation, by mutual aid, by self- 
sacrifice, to a higher plane of life? 
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THE CANADIAN-AMERICAN BOUNDARY LINE AND 
THE ANGLO-AMERICAN AGREEMENT OF 1909 


[The following extract from a speech by Sir Robert Bor- 
den, former Prime Minister of Canada, and a British delegate 
to the Washington Conference, was distributed by him among 
the correspondents in Washington, after Professor Hull had 
requested him to address them regarding the two subjects 
above mentioned, and after he had discoursed very earnestly, 
though extemporaneously, upon them.—W. I. H.] 
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There are no two nations with thousands of miles of 
boundary so unguarded; no nations bordering on great inland 
seas whose waters are so untroubled by armed navies. It is 
almost commonplace to speak of the disarmament agreement 
of 1817, but it is always timely to recall the fulfillment of the 
promise that it bore. It was expressed in the simplest lan- 
guage, not even couched in the terms of a solemn treaty, 
merely the exchange of notes, scraps of paper if you like; 
yet the record of that agreement is unstained by the blot of 
any violation. Its terms covered only disarmament on the 
Great Lakes, but its spirit has extended to the entire bound- 
ary. 

A century had almost elapsed when another impressive 
advance was made. It was inevitable that disputes and even 
controversies should arise in respect of a border line of nearly 
4,000 miles, much of it extending through great inland water- 
ways, and everywhere intersected by streams rising in one 
country or the other, and flowing across the invisible bound- 
ary. The treaty that established the International Joint 
Commission ten years ago was almost as notable in its charac- 
ter and far reaching in its effects as the agreement of 1817. 
{t expressed the cardinal and controlling principle of deter- 
mining international questions by arbitrament of a permanent 
tribunal. It signified the crowning of each nation’s resolve 
that by methods of peace and justice, not by resort to brute 
force, should the reciprocal rights and duties of each com- 
munity in such matters be adjusted and determined. 
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At the Conference in Washington we can point to no 
prouder events than these in our common history. They 
carry a moral and a lesson that the statesmen there assembled 
may well bear in mind and take to heart. Upon the boundary 
from Atlantic to Pacific the two nations laid down their arms 
more than a hundred years ago. The weapons then discarded 
have never been resumed. Can you doubt the infinite ad- 
vantage? Observe the pride of the two peoples in their prep- 
aration for peace and their unpreparedness for war upon each 
other. Consider the hundreds, yes, thousands of millions that 
might have been squandered on bristling fortifications, on 
navies, on armaments, along that vast boundary. Bear in 
mind the suspicions that might have been engendered, the 
hostile spirit that might have arisen from the mere existence 
of such warlike preparations. 

Is not the later lesson equally manifest? The American 
and Canadian nations have created a standing tribunal to 
which they have entrusted the determination of most im- 
portant and often very difficult questions in connection with 
the boundary. This experiment has been a remarkable suc- 
cess and I believe it has developed into a permanent system. 
With the assent of the two Governments and the approval of 
your Senate the jurisdiction of the Commission may be ex- 
tended to any question in dispute between our countries. The 
very fact that such a tribunal exists in a permanent form in- 
creases the probability that such disputed questions will be 
referred thereto. That which has proved of marked and un- 
mistakable advantage to these sister nations must assuredly be 
for the benefit of all civilized communities. May we not in 
this retrospect find good omen of what may be accomplished 
at the great Conference that your President has summoned, 
and high hope that glad tidings of disarmament and of peace 
may be borne to a weary, waiting world? 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO CON- 
SIDER IN WHAT WAY THE SPECIAL DIFFI- 
CULTIES ATTENDING THE WORK OF THE 
ALLIANCE IN FRANCE AND GERMANY 
MAY BE OBVIATED AND THE WORK 
OF THE ALLIANCE ADVANCED 
IN THESE COUNTRIES. 


We have considered the question of the difficulties which 
are impeding the work of the Alliance in certain countries, 
by reason of a tendency among some of the Councils and 
members of the Alliance to revert to the discussion of past 
events connected with the war. 

The aim of the Alliance is to promote good feeling and 
Christian reconciliation between all nations, and we are con- 
vinced that this will best be attained if every Council that 
forms part of the Alliance will carry on its work with the 
determination to look to the future for the re-establishment 
of fraternal relationships and to abstain from actions that may 
re-open wounds which time and Christian charity alone can 
heal. 

Accordingly without passing any judgment on individual 
convictions: we desire to impress on the Councils of the 
Alliance the duty of their exercising the greatest care, that, 
in all literature issued under their authority this object should 
be kept steadily in view. We also re-affirm Resolution 18, 
from the Beatenberg Conference in 1920, concerning Chris- 
tian co-operation between the peoples that have been at war, 
which is as follows: 

That there is no more urgent need at the present historic 
moment than to check the progressive dissolution of the moral 
forces brought about by the war, and the consequent intensi- 
fication of the passions and hatreds among the nations. 

We therefore point out to the Churches and to all believers 
the urgent duty of making and maintaining in all the world, 
and especially in those countries that have been at war, an 
intense and fraternal effort to overcome the bitterness and 
rancour of strife and to move men to feelings of generosity 
and Christian love so that all may feel themselves to be 
brethren and unite in working together for the common 
good. 
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STUDENTS AND INTERNATIONAL PROGRESS 
BY NEHEMIAH BOYNTON. 

The permeation of the world with the international idea has 
no more significant illustration at the present moment than 
the relationship to it of the students of the world. Mr. Rhodes 
had the idea of defeating local and village scholarship by 
bringing students together from the four corners of the earth 
to do apprenticeship in a common temple of truth and, by the 
education of superior quality received and the fellowships 
among men of different nationalities, to give the power of 
education a new impulse and a wider circumference in the 
world. It is interesting to notice that, while the present 
American quota of Rhodes students is a little over thirty, there 
are more than five hundred applicants in America for the op- 
portunity of such comprehensiveness. 

The idea of the exchange of professors between the notable 
institutions of different countries is another effort in inter- 
nationalism, to relieve both students, and, we may respectfully 
add, professors, from regarding: . 

The cackle of their burg 

As the murmur of the world. 
Surely already the results of such international interchange 
are recognized as the leaven hidden in the meal. The Inter- 
national Y. M. C. A. in its work among the students of the 
world has not only found the field white for the harvest but 
has put in the sickle and reaped in a manner to command the 
grateful appreciation of the whole world. 

Now comes a new international movement among the 
students impelled by the presence of starvation and the human 
impulse to hasten to the relief of those having with ourselves 
the same great ideals and equally noble aspirations, 

By the tens of thousands students in the universities of 
the old world are finding themselves pinched by hunger and 
hemmed in by privation so that the continuance of collegiate 
study is for multitudes an impossibility. The recital of the 
instances of student need and deprivation are in their way 
as pitiful as those which come to us from distressed and 
hungry Russia. While one thinks of the loss to the world of 
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students trained by thorough academic preparation for actual 
service, and remembers how swiftly and subtly the world re- 
verts toward barbarism when the educational ideals are in 
recessional, the plight of these students handicapped by grim 
necessity in such numbers and distributed over such a wide 
area of international life presents a situation for international 
ministration, the proportions of which grow stupendously as 
one realizes the vital necessity of educated men and women 
not only for the world of to-day, but the yonder world of to- 
morrow. Not only are these students without food but they 
are without clothing and shoes. Incidents are recorded of 
groups living together with insufficient clothing so that some 
must be in bed at home, while others are appearing in the 
class-room, the wardrobe of the group being absolutely in- 
sufficient for the necessities of public appearance. 

It is this situation of personal distress and of social 
urgency as well which has reached the ear of students more 
favorably situated, and especially of our American students. 
Our colleges to-day are organizing everywhere for the assist- 
ance of necessitous students abroad. Mass meetings are being 
held, most generous offerings out of our students’ not un- 
usually meagerly filled purses are being made, and thus the 
sympathy in practical fashion of the young people is being far- 
flung across the seas. The results of such practical fraterni- 
sation in the presence of a great need will be unmeasured, for 
just as in other international relationships, one great solvent 
of differences is personal acquaintance, which allows one in 
some way to appreciate not simply one’s own viewpoint, but 
that of others, and this will inevitably obtain in this student 
crisis. Surely there is no company of people in the world who 
are in need of closer alliance in the interests “of the good, and 
the beautiful and the true” than the students, and this great 
calamity which has overtaken such companies of students in 
the Old World seems destined to have at least one bright 
benediction in the new revelation whereby the “thoughts of 
men are widened with the process of the suns,” the hearts of 
students are being welded into a new sympathy and apprecia- 
tion as those who share royally, sacrificially with those who 
have not. 
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THE COMMISSION ON INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 
AND GOOD-WILL OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL 
OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 
BY LINLEY V. GORDON. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the work done re- 
cently by the Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will. This Commission has for some months been focusing 
on the most vitally important business of the hour, namely, 
the Conference on Limitation of Armaments. 

The Commission has been pushing a vigorous campaign 
ever since the Conference was called. One of its most im- 
portant pieces of work has been the preparation of a sixteen 
page pamphlet entitled, “The Church and a Warless World,” 
of which 190,000 copies have been distributed. Fortunately 
this pamphlet, which contains illuminating information for 
preachers and speakers and lecturers, was prepared early 
enough to be placed in the hands of scores of thousands of 
preachers who found in it stimulus and inspiration for the 
preparation of their utterances on Disarmament Sunday, 
November 6th. At a meeting of distinguished men, held in 
Washington, several weeks before the Conference convened, 
this pamphlet was produced by one of the delegates and 
passed around. One of the most prominent labor leaders of 
the country looked at it and said, “Here, the Church is all 
ready with a document containing all sorts of help for its 
preachers, while those of us who represent labor have been 
caught without anything of such a nature at hand.” At this 
moment of writing there has come to hand a thoroughly re- 
vised edition of the pamphlet bringing it up to date, making 
it even more valuable. 

Another important piece of work was done by the Com- 
mission when in October it called a Conference of Moderators 
of many denominations, and laid before them the plans and 
program of the Commission on International Justice and 
Good-will and called for co-operation in furthering the ends 
of the Washington Conference, 

The Commission is now carrying on a campaign of educa- 
tional publicity in the daily and religious press; = This cam- 
paign is under the able direction of Mr. Arthur E. Hunger- 
ford, formerly city editor of the Baltimore “Sun.” 
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The Commission has been represented every day in Wash- 
ington during the Conference. Not the least of the work have 
been the receptions to distinguished leaders from abroad. 

Some of the suggestions the Commission has presented 

“setting forth what individuals may do to help are as follows: 


1. Accept your personal responsibility in helping your 
church and your community to believe in the practicabil- 
ity of a warless world. 

2. Help circulate “Working Toward a Warless 
World” and other relevant literature. 

3. Master and remember the facts, figures and policies 
given in this pamphlet under, “Startling Statistics,” 
“Problems Before the Conference,’ “Important. Prin- 
ciples,’ and “The Far Eastern Problem.” 

4. Write individual letters to your two Senators and 
to your Representative in the House. These are the 
men who will make the decisions of the Conference 
effective in America. Remember that resolutions passed 
in mass meetings or signed by hundreds or even thou- 
sands of names, though valuable, do not begin to have 
the influence with legislators that individual letters have 
which show intelligent knowledge, deep interest and 
personal conviction. 

5. Take the initiative in starting a study group in 
your church, using the outlines of courses based on 
“Working Toward a Warless World,” and “Problems of 

the Pacific and the Far East.” 

6. Talk in your home and with friends about the Con- 
ference, being equipped for such conversation by the 
information given in this and other pamphlets dealing 
with the necessity for an immediate reduction of arma- 

- ments and a new world order whose purpose is peace. 

7. Write short letters of not more than 300-400 words 
to your local newspapers. Editors as a rule are glad to 
know what their readers are interested in. 

8. Let church groups, women’s clubs or other organi- 
zations ask the managers of local motion-picture houses 
to prepare and use each afternoon and evening five or 
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six slides presenting statistics and brief quotations on 

the question of the reduction of armaments. 

9. Throughout the period of the Conference main- 
tain continued attention to its proceedings and continued 
study of international problems and policies. 

One cannot close without saying that the success of this 
Commission lies largely in its splendid personnel. Dr. John 
H. Finley is its chairman, Dr. Sidney L. Gulick its secretary. 
Dr. Gulick’s irresistible energy has gone far towards making 
the Commission what it ought to be. Dr. Charles S. Macfar-. 
land is generalissimo, and is to be congratulated on having 
such men with him at this critical time in the life of the 
nations. 


LANTERN SLIDE LECTURES ON DISARMAMENT 


Many of our readers are writing for information concern- 
ing stereopticon or screen addresses in behalf of itnmediate 
limitation of armament. 

We would like to call their attention to two men who are 
doing important work along this line. 

Jonathan A. Rawson, Jr., of 18 East 37th Street, New 
York. City, has forty slides of which twenty-five are illus- 
_ trated and thirty-one colored. These slides include statements 
by President Harding, Generals Pershing and Bliss, Admirals 
Sims and Fiske, Representative Frear, Secretary Hoover, 
former Secretaries Houston, Daniels and Wickersham, Sena- 
tors Borah, Hoke Smith and Norris; also figures of military 
expenditure, tax increases due to war, diplomatic settlements 
and present naval strength. Mr. Rawson has slides, manu- 
script and supplementary material, presenting seventy state- 
ments and quotations to substantiate the arguments. 

Mr. Frank Chapin Bray, formerly editor of the “World 
Court Magazine,” has a strong Lantern Slide Lecture, entitled 
“Disarmament, When or How?” His sixty slides tell an in- 
teresting and informing story having in mind the unspecialized 
citizen who asks, “What’s all the shooting for?” Mr. Bray’s 
address is, National Arts Club, 15 Gramercy Park, New York. 

We strongly recommend both these lectures for churches, 
educational institutions, clubs, labor groups, etc. 
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4. That the Church is an agency through which peoples and 

governments can come to know each other as brothers with 

a common spiritual lineage: and not as enemies with aims 

necessarily antagonistic. 

That in a League of Nations the world has the only instru- 

ment by which and through: which justice and right can be 

administered between the nations. — 
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LLOYD GEORGE, speaking recently concerning 
disarmament, said: 

“Man is the most unteachable of all animals. If 
you inflict punishment upon any other animal he 
quickly learns the lessons. But take the late war; it 
was the most terribly destructive in the history of the 
world. For that devastation competition in arms is 
largely responsible. That lesson was scourged deep 
into the flesh of the world, and yet no sooner are we 
out of it than the nations spend their substance in 
devising and amassing fresh engines for war; fresh 
subjects spring up everywhere to justify war. You 
might imagine that the one purpose and glory of 
national organization was human slaughter. Arma- 
ments to-day are thrice as expensive in men and ma- 
terial as they were before the great war; at the pres- 
ent rate they will be a hundred times as destructive and 
terrible. In peace the burden was crushing; in war 
the effect will be too terrible to contemplate. Disarm- 
ament is the only road to safety for the human race. 
Suspicions, fears, misunderstandings, even quarrels, 
are as inevitable among nations as among individuals, 
and if a deadly weapon is ready at hand, one’ day they 
will strike.” 


Who Wants Peace? According to a report sent out by the 
Advisory Committee to the American delegation at the Wash- 
ington Conference, out of 11,259,547 who sent petitions, only 
403 opposed limitation of armaments, while 24,516 urged 
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total disarmament, the remainder advocating co-operative 
limitation in various forms. 


Abolishment of Submarine and Gas Warfare Advocated.— 
The Executive Committee of the Church Peace Union 
meeting in New York, January 3, sent to President 
Harding, Secretary Hughes, Mr. Root, Senator Lodge and 
Senator Underwood the following telegram: 

“Tt is the judgment of the Executive Committee of the 
Church Peace Union that the American people will gladly 
support our Government in joining with other nations rep- 
resented in the Conference on Limitation of Armaments in 
abolishing all submarine warfare, in outlawing all bomb- 
dropping aeroplanes and in forbidding the use of all poison- 
ous gases in waging war.” 


News from Australia: A cablegram from Australia on 
December 31, 1921, announced that the Labor Party in 
that Commonwealth had declared for three things in its new 
Federal Constitution: 

1. The abolishment of compulsory naval and military 
service. (It has long been known that compulsory 
service is a euphemistic title for “conscription.’’) 

2. No forces to be raised for service outside Australia. 

3. No part in overseas wars except by referendum of 
the people. 


Marshal Foch sent this remarkable Christmas message to 
the Knights of Columbus: “Peace was promised on the first 
Christmas night to men of good-will. Not to the strong or 
the weak alone, but only to one class—to men of good-will. 
To exercise peace, therefore, there must be in the bottom of 
our hearts real, true, good-will, without which there is no’ 
real peace.” 


Viscount Shibusawa, known as the leading “unofficial” of 
Japan, writes: “If the present Conference should result in 
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advancing the international morality toward the level where 
individual ethics stand to-day, I do not hesitate to say that it 
will have accomplished much, even if it fail to attain every 
result intended by its well-wishers and demanded by its 
critics. For, as I take it, that is a great forward step toward 
the era of peace that is to come.” 


THE UNITED STATES AND WORLD LEADERSHIP 

The whole world is glad that the Conference at Washing- 
ton has decided upon a ten years’ naval holiday and to scrap 
a large number of battleships. We of the United States are 
especially glad because the suggestion came from our Secre- 
tary of State. We are not only glad because the United 
States has again taken her rightful place in the community 
of nations, but we are proud to have her assume the place of 
leadership. Again she is pointing the nations toward the 
new world. 

When it came to the signing of the great four-power treaty 
which seems to promise peace in the Pacific for the next ten 
years, our nation, while not sole author of the proposal, as 
it was of the ten-year holiday, was with the foremost nation 
represented in agreeing to sign such an agreement and abide 
by its results. It is greatly to be hoped that the Senate will 
ratify the treaty. There seems to be a reasonable certainty 
that it will, but already dissenting voices are being heard. To 
some it looks like a small League of Nations, and Senator 
Borah contends that if we are bound to go into some League 
we would do better to go into the real one. Others see the 
United States pledged to use force in behalf of any molested 
party of the four, or if one of the four violates the agreement. 
President Harding, however, assures us that it does not imply 
the use of force. Anyhow, it is a great accomplishment, re- 
moving, as it does, the constant bogey of Japan from .the 
American people’s heart, and of America from the heart of 
the Japanese people. We should all rally to the support of 
the treaty when it comes before the Senate. 

One disappointment, though, has come to the American 
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people, and that is that our nation let Great Britain stand 
alone on the proposition utterly to abolish the submarine. 
The proposal came as straight from the shoulder of Mr. 
Balfour as the proposal for the naval holiday came from Mr. 
Hughes. Mr. Balfour rose at once to second Mr. Hughes’ 
proposal; it would have been one of the superbest moments 
in history, if Mr. Hughes had risen immediately and put the 
United States on record with Great Britain, as Mr. Balfous 
put Great Britain on record with the United States. Italy, 
so it would appear, was ready to follow us. We would not 
quite rise to it. We are sorry, for we believe the people of the 
nation were ready for it and would have sustained Mr. Hughes 
as ardently as the British people supported Mr. Balfour. The 
trouble was that France, lacking the guarantee from Great 
Britain and America that they would come to her rescue in 
case of invasion, was afraid to yield her submarine protection. 
Meantime the situation has become ominous. The press of 
Great Britain has become very bitter toward France and the 
American press also, with a few exceptions. I think that the 
British and American people both realize the point of view 
of the French people. Twice they have been burglarized, the 
last time in the most wanton and brutal manner. A great 
Frenchman—and always a great worker for internationul 
peace, by the way—said to me in Paris during the Peace 
Conference: “I’m interested in every scheme for preserving 
the peace of the world that is being considered, only, what- 
ever is done, France must be assured that this thing cannot 
happen again,” and then he added: “T tell you frankly, Dr. 
Lynch, if there were any possibility of this happening again, 
France might just as well go out of business now and for 
good, The only hope of inspiring the French people to assume 
their almost impossible task of recovery and reconstruction 
with cheerfulness and hopefulness is to assure them that it 
cannot happen again.” IT think this very well represents the 
feeling of the French people. So also did Premier Briand’s 
speech as to the preparations in Germany already beginning 
for revenge upon France. We may think it alarmist; some 
British brethren who claim to know the facts about Germany 
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have declared it a statement for which there is no particle of 
evidence. But the French people believe it. Furthermore, 
they have not the slightest trust in Germany—even when she 
appears friendly. This is one of the most terrible moral 
catastrophes of the war—Germany is a nation which France 
cannot bring herself to trust. France is in such a state of 
mind—a state of mind produced by Germany, and perfectly 
natural—that even were the German sincere the French can 
hardly bring themselves to believe it. Yet the fact remains, 
the most momentous and dangerous fact, that the feeling ex- 
pressed in the British and American papers is very, very strong 
and is growing in intensity every day. It is partly due to the 
dashing of high hopes. Never has the whole world expected 
so much from any gathering as from the Conference at Wash- 
ington. Mr. Hughes raised those hopes even higher. In one 
of the great New York dailies appeared an editorial. on this 
very point. The editorial is really bitter against France for 
“dashing these high hopes. 

IT am writing all this because I am a friend of France, and 
I am ‘hoping that in spite of all the naturalness and reason- 
ableness perhaps of the French position, yet that a few pro- 
phetic and liberal yoices may be able to persuade the French ° 
people to act a little more on faith and risk what perhaps to 
them is a big emprize. For, after all, there is a protection for 
France which is infinitely stronger, more certain and enduring 
than any armies or navies she can build, and that is a war- 
less world. Every such conference as that at Washington is 
making for this. The further the Conference goes, the nearer 
comes the warless world. It would be almost morally im- 
possible for any nation, even Germany, to go on piling up 
armament in the face of a general agreement of the rest of 
the world to disarm. Other conferences will follow-——and 
Germany will be there. Perhaps the best protection France 
can make for herself is to throw her energy into building up 
in Europe that new world-order toward which the Conference 
is looking, rather than to building submarines. 
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Furthermore, we are absolutely sure that even were there 
danger of German invasion ten or twenty years hence—and 
there could not be if the nations would go right on toward a 
new world-order as fast as they are going at this moment— 
the moral indignation of the United States against a nation 
that would attack a nation which signed a compact at Wash- 
ington with three other nations, ours among them, would be 
so great that it would rush to annihilate the attacking nation 
without a moment’s pause. The signing of a treaty by France, 
with the three other nations, to disarm to the furthest point 
that has been proposed, is a pledge on the part of the three 
nations to rush to her aid if wantonly attacked that is as strong 
as any guarantee these nations could make to her. 


Frederick Lynch. 


[EvISSUP sLOLYV OU 

“Disarmament cannot be accomplished unless the 
masses keep their shoulder to the wheel every hour 
of the contest. The President, on behalf of our Gov- 
ernment, will, of course, direct the cause. But he can 
only win in case American public sentiment is thor- 
oughly roused and indomitably sustained... . 

“I do not for a moment believe we can afford to 
turn this matter over to the diplomats and go about 
our business in the belief it will all be worked out. 
Nothing pleases the militarists of this or other coun- 
tries more than to have public sentiment die down and 
to have the people abandon the cause. It would also 
leave the President without any real force behind his 
fight. . . . Without the crowding, persistent fighting 
force of the masses the crusade cannot be won. This 
is the people’s salvation and it is therefore the peo- 
ple’s fight.” 

Senator Borah (Philadelphia Public Ledger). 
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A letter has just been received from the International 
Committee for Relief in Russia setting forth the appalling 
conditions that now exist in that sorely tried country. The 
letter is signed by Dr. Nansen, who is High Commissioner of 
the Committee, and is as follows: 


International Committee for the Relief of Russia 


World Alliance for Geneva, November 14, 1921 
International Friendship 

through the Churches. 

Dear Friends: 

The distress in Russia brought about by the famine has 
moved the whole world. In spite of political and economic 
difficulties several governments, many Red Cross and other 
humanitarian organizations are making a great effort to 
help her. 

The work of relief has begun. Full independence is given 
. to the delegates, in Russia, charged with the organization and 
control of the distribution of food stuffs. But their help must 
be increased a hundredfold. 

On the eve of my departure for Russia to give my personal 
attention to the distribution work | am making an urgent 
appeal to the churches, whom you represent, to help me in 
the arduous task entrusted to me. 

The world harvest has been superb, but enormous stocks 
of wheat are rotting in many countries. Christian charity will 
not permit twenty to thirty millions of human beings (of which 
ten million are children) to perish slowly of hunger. 

The fine support which the evangelical churches in many 
countries have already given to the great humanitarian effort 
for the salvation of the Russian people has given me assur- 
ance that I can count on the effective collaboration of your 
generous organizations. 

(Signed) F. Nansen, 
High Commissioner of the International Committee 
for the Relief of Russia. 
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PROGRESS OF THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE > 
BY WILLIAM I. HULL. 

Submarines: Shall they be increased and unlimited in num- 
ber and size; or reduced and limited; or totally abolished? 
This is the question that has been the subject of animated 
debate within the Committee during the closing days of the 
Conference. France has demanded the right to increase her 
submarine fleet to 90,000 tons displacement (the limit pro- 
posed by Secretary Hughes for Great Britain and the United 
States), without any limitation on their size; the United States 
has proposed a reduction in the present number of submarines 
of all nations and a limitation upon them in future; Great 
Britain has urged their entire abolition. The French have been 
victorious in the Committee, and the Conference will doubt- 
less confirm this result. The American proposal, a com- 
promise between the French and British positions, has not 
been successful; but, on the other hand, our delegation has 
succeeded in securing unanimous consent to the adoption 
of rules designed to curb in as drastic a manner as possible 
the operation of submarines when engaged in warlike activi- 
ties: 

The debate has been an illuminating one, with the bal- 
ance of logic and humanity inclining to the side of the British. 
The arguments of the French are thirteen in number. They 
claim that public opinion, in the discussion of the Treaty of 
Versailles, during the League of Nations’ discussion of the 
question, and in the Report of the American Advisory Com- 
mittee, has shown itself in favor of the retention of sub- 
marines; that they are preéminently a defensive weapon; 
that they are the natural defense of nations scantily supplied 
with capital ships, that is, of the weaker and poorer nations; 
that the number of submarines possessed by any nation 
should be proportioned only to its national needs; that large 
submarines are more in accord than smaller ones with the 
dictates of humanity, since they can rescue the crews of tor- 
pedoed ships; that submarines of large cruising-radius are 
needed to defend distant colonies and to maintain the lines 
of communication between these and the mother-country ; 
that submarines can be used under honorable conditions just 
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‘as any weapon can be used either honorably or dishonorably ; 
that they cannot gain control and domination of the seas; 
that the recent war proved the utility of the submarines as 
a weapon against warships, since the Germans torpedoed 
three French battleships and five cruisers; that by necessi- 
tating a large defensive system they can weaken the enemy’s 
offensive; that as wireless stations they are very useful for 
scouting purposes; that the German submarines proved 
themselves useful auxiliaries to submarine mines in protect- 
ing the German and Gallipoli coasts from bombardment; 
that it is justifiable to wage war against the enemy’s mer- 
chant marine, and even more humane than more direct means 
of using force. 

The British met these arguments—or rather foresaw and 
answered them in advance—and stated arguments of their 
own, as follows: Submarines are not adequate to the defense 
of coasts against bombardment and the landing of troops, 
since these operations are conducted by swift-moving and 
powerfully armed ships fully equipped to nullify submarine 
attacks. The ineffectiveness of submarines against war-ships 
is proved by the experience of Germany which, with 375 
U-boats during the war, had 203 of them sunk and was 
unable by means of them to sink a single ship of the British 
Grand Fleet; to prevent British light cruisers from sweeping 
through the North Sea unhindered; to prevent the crossing 
and recrossing of the English Channel by 15,000,000 British 
troops, without the loss of a single life; or to prevent the 
transport of 2,000,000 American troops across the Atlantic 
with equal safety. As for the defense of coast lines, the 
British argued that theirs are four times the circumference 
of the globe—almost as long as those of the other four great 
powers put together; but that so convinced are they of the 
ineffectiveness of submarines for defending coast-lines that 
they are willing to give them up. As for defending maritime 
and other communications between colonies and mother- 
country, submarines are much stronger in attacking than 
defending them, and this is especially true when the defend- 
ing country does not possess the command of the sea on the 
surface. From the point of view of defense, also, submarines 
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‘are useless for defense against other submarines; hence, since 

Great Britain could also build submarines and possesses a 
large share of the control of the sea on its surface, she could 
launch a more effective submarine attack against the com- 
munications of other nations than others could launch against 
her. : 

All the Allied world once believed, and the British still 
believe, their spokesmen say, that submarines engage in 
cowardly and inhuman war. Twenty thousand non-combat- 
ants, men, women and children, were drowned in the recent 
submarine.war. This was in violation of laws, both human 
and divine; but the excuse was then, and will always be, that 
necessity knows no law. Officers and crews of submarines 
may be honorable men, but they must obey their govern- 
ments; and submarines by their very nature cannot rescue 
the passengers and crews of torpedoed ships. The submarine, 
then, is a weapon of murder and piracy. The Treaty of 
Versailles forbade Germany to construct any more subma- 
rines, whether for military or mercantile purposes, and it was 
intended thereby to banish all submarines from the sea. 
For it is not to be assumed that Germany is always to be bad, 
and other nations are always to be good; it is not logical 
to have one rule for Germany and another for the rest of 
the world. — 

It is argued that “submarine warfare is cheap and within 
the reach of all.” Even though this were true, warfare should 
not be made cheap; for when cheap, it is both easy ‘and 
continuous. But, on the contrary, submarines may cause a 
very heavy expense to both the offense and defense. For 
example, there were only nine or ten German submarines 
at sea at one time during the recent war, but Great Britain 
was required to maintain 3,000 anti-submarine craft to deal 
with them. Let us not, then, expend upon submarines and 
anti-submarine craft what we save on capital ships. Great 
Britain, with its very large number of steam-propelled, steel- 
built fishing boats, which can readily be equipped with anti- 
submarine devices, is already best equipped of all nations to 
cope with submarines. She probably has also the largest and 
most efficient submarine fleet. But she offers to scrap them 
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all and disband their highly trained personnel, thus offering, 
she believes, a larger sacrifice than any made by her sister 
nations, and contributing to the cause of humanity a greater 
boon than even the reduction and limitation of capital ships. 

Finally, the British argue, the menace of the submarine 
can be gotten rid of only by total abolition. Limitation is 
not sufficient; for submarines are essentially a weapon of 
offensive war, and a fleet of them can be rapidly expanded 
if the submarine industry be kept alive and a nucleus of 
trained personnel be maintained. Unlike poison gas and 
aerial bombs, the submarine is not the by-product of any 
industry; it can and should be unconditionally abolished. 

The result of the long debate has been to place no maxi- 
mum limit on the submarine or other auxiliary tonnage of 
any nation; and we may expect to see either a competition 
in the building of these instruments of war, and of devices. 
designed to cope with them, or the development of “the pub- 
lic opinion of the civilized world” which will put an end in 
some future conference to the competition, and perhaps to 
the building itself. 


THE PEACE MOVEMENT IN JAPAN 


The various peace organizations of Japan have not yet 
been combined into one society, but the executive officers 
have met many times during the Autumn for the discussion 
of the Limitation of Armaments and the Promotion of World 
Peace. Among the organizations thus co-operating are the 
League of Nations Association, the Japan Peace Society, the 
Disarmament Association, the Women’s Peace Society, the 
Japan Council of the World Alliance for Promoting Inter- 
national Friendship through the Churches, the New Women’s 
Association and the Association for the Protection of Edu- 
cation. This last organization represents unofficially the Im- 
perial Educational Society, the Tokyo Educational Society 
and many local educational organizations in all parts of Japan. 
This association owes its existence and activity to the threat- 
ened danger to national education arising from the. large 
expenditure for military purposes. This combination of edu- 
cators with allied peace organizations is most significant, 
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The step toward this combination of forces was the for- 
mation of the Association for the Investigation of Pacific 
Ocean Problems. Persons interested in this movement have 
sent resolutions to the Washington Conference. At the next 
meeting the Association for the Reduction of Armaments was 
established. Sixty persons attended the first meeting and 
one hundred and twenty the second. At the last meeting, 
held in the Hall of the Tokyo Commercial University, all of 
the groups gave up their little differences and united for the 
reduction of armaments and the promotion of world peace. 

To take charge of the various activities of this united 
eroup managers have been appointed and have already begun 
work. Lectures have already been given in several cities. 
The Union for Reduction of Armaments has established a 
section for the investigation of peace problems. There is talk 
of making this section independent. Since this union move- 
ment was organized the managers have often met with the 
executives of the various peace organizations for the discus- 
sion of methods of propaganda and the best means of utiliz- 
ing the opportunities given by the Washington Conference. 

The following program of work was approved though not 
completely carried out: 

1. The issue of posters relating to Pacificism and the Re- 
duction of Armaments. One recent poster, used by different 
organizations (each inserting its own name on the lower part 
of posters used) is about two by three feet, the body of the 
poster contains the characters for “World Peace and Limita- 
tion of Armaments.” 

The holding of frequent lecture meetings. 

Publication of pamphlets, propaganda manifestoes. 
Organizing demonstration for Reduction of Armaments. 
General meeting of pacifists on the evening of Nov. 11. 
6. Observance of Nov. 11 as “Peace Day,” distributing 


flowers of peace and placards through the help of children 
and ladies. 


wR WN 


7. Distributing in Japan and in America badges contain- 
ing the words, “Education First.” The Education Associa- 
tion to act as distributor. | 
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8. Holding an exhibition of American pamphlets, leaflets 
and posters on peace. 

9. Purchasing in America moving-picture peace film. 

10. Composition of peace songs for distribution to relig- 
ious organizations. 

11. Joining in the movement to urge all churches to 
observe Noy. 11 as a day of prayer for the success of the 
Washington Conference. 

12. First Impression of the News of Secretary Hughes’ 
Announcement: With few exceptions the response in Japan 
to the bold announcement of the American proposals for 
Reduction of Armaments has been most cordial. “The Tokyo 
Ji ji,’ recognized as the best-informed daily on naval affairs, 
as well as the most influential in the discussion of current 
issues, speaks in the warmest tones of Secretary Hughes’ 
propositions. The element of surprise has made an excel: 
lent impression in Japan. 


GREAT MEETING HELD AT WESTMINSTER, LON- 
DON, BY THE BRITISH SECTION OF 
THE WORLD ALLIANCE 
BY CHARLES BLIGH 

A public meeting of the Christian Churches and the Wash- 

ington Conference, organized by the World Alliance for 

Promoting International Friendship through the Churches, 

was held on Monday evening, Dec. 12, at the Church House, 

Westminster. The Bishop of Winchester presided and there 

was a large attendance. The United States Ambassador 

wrote that he believed that, with the support of the Christian 

Churches in England and throughout the world, the Washing- 

ton Conference could not fail to give the spirit of peace and 

good-will a wider and more authoritative influence in inter- 
national affairs. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury sent the following letter: 

“T wish it were possible for me, as President of the World 

“Alliance for Promoting International Friendship through 

_ the Churches, to be with you this evening at the meeting 

held in connection with the Washington Conference. It is 
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difficult, without using what may seem extravagant lan- 
guage, to express adequately what thoughtful men are now 
realizing as to the importance of what has taken place at 
Washington during the last few weeks and what is still 
to be consummated in the Conference there. It is surely 
not too much to say that the decisions are of a kind which 
may literally affect, and that speedily, the well-being of the 
whole world. We have abundant cause for thanksgiving 
as to what has been already done, and we owe to the leaders 
therein, and especially to Mr. Hughes and Mr. Balfour, a 
debt of gratitude which I should like to join in expressing 
in the strongest terms. 

“Was there ever an occasion when the Church of Christ, 
using that word in its largest sense, could give more whole- 
hearted support and stimulate the earnestness of the repre- 
sentative Counsellors to whom so great a trust has been 
given? Can anyone doubt that what is now being, as we 
hope, brought into operation, accords in the truest sense 
with the will of God? Our Alliance exists for the very pur- 
pose of enabling religious force to inspire and aid the world’s 
statesmen on the pathway of peace. I suppose that since the 
Conference began we have everywhere been praying for the 
blessing of our Heavenly Father upon this gathering of great 
men who, on behalf of His children, are furthering peace and 
good-will among men.” 

The Bishop of Winchester, referring to the great results 
of the Washington Conference, said the various churches 
in the United States had\ had not a little to do with the con- 
vening of the Conference and with the spirit that had per- 
vaded it. That gave great encouragement to the Church 
here. It was almost a challenge to them. America had 
played; England should play up. The object of the World 
Alliance—international friendship—was one of the great 
things in the world to-day. They need not be afraid of any 
danger to patriotism, if they understood what patriotism 
was, and if the country to which it was directed contributed 
its share to the general welfare of humanity. The Christian 
Church should be the conscience of the world. Had it been 
in its true position it might have averted the war. There 
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was much talk of reunion of “the Great Church.” The next 
best thing was Alliance, that they should draw together 
where they were one, where they acted out the unity which 
did exist among them. The World Alliance was doing its 
best to bring about as great a power of Christian action as 
in the divided state of Christianity was possible. 

Viscountess Gladstone moved the following resolution: 

“This meeting expresses heartfelt gratitude to the Presi- 
dent of the United States for having summoned the Wash- 
ington Conference and for the noble attempt thereby made 
to bring about a general limitation of armaments. It joy- 
fully recognizes therein an earnest desire to show to the 
nations that policies of militarism and self-aggrandizement 
imperil the highest interests of mankind, and it urges upon 
all Christians the duty of giving to the Conference their: 
active and prayerful support. It believes, however, that the 
Conference will not achieve its object nor real peace be 
attained unless there be created in the hearts of men a spirit 
of peace, and it therefore appeals to the Christian Churches 
to foster by every means in their power sentiments of inter- 
national friendship, tolerance and good-will. 

Rev. R. C. Gillie, M.A. (President of the National Free Church 
Council), seconding the resolution, said they rejoiced in the 
success of the Christian idealism of America. He believed 
the Churches here should now pray with more confidence 
and faith, and they should more actively and unitedly express 
the force of their convictions. In America a document, signed 
by the leaders of the Churches and sent to President Harding, 
prescribed as the duty of the Washington Conference the 
very course of action which had actually been followed. The 
Church was there seen leading the State by its courageous 
and unflinching demand for the spirit of idealism in the 
councils of a great nation. To get a war-less world they must 
remember three things: (1) That war is not a necessity, 
(2) that no nation is an end in itself, (3) that they had to 
take risks, just as the four nations had taken risks in ‘the 
Pacific Pact and thus made it possible. The mechanism of 
peace mattered little, for it was essentially a spiritual 
enterprise. 
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THE CHURCH AND WORLD BROTHERHOOD 
BY SAMUEL McCRHA CAVERT 
Theme of Annual Meeting of Federal Council of the Churches 

With ringing messages from President Harding and Hon. 
Arthur James Balfour the annual meeting of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America was opened in 
Chicago on Dec. 14. Their words were notable expressions 
of the conviction of the fundamental necessity of religious 
foundations for international life. 

“Let me express my deep interest,’ President Harding 
telegraphed, “in the work of the Federal Council of. the 
Churches and the hope that its future accomplishments may 
meet the expectations of a people newly made conscious of 
the higher achievements through reverence for God.” 

“Tt would be vain,” the message from Mr. Balfour read, 
“of statesmen to diminish armaments and contrive treaties 
of conciliation in a world determined to fight. Even the 
unforgettable horrors of war will not prevent nations rush- 
ing to mutual destruction. More is required and that ‘more’ 
the Churches must help to provide. It is not that I desire to 
see the Churches take any corporate share in current political 
controversy. The Churches have a higher mission, for it is 
their supreme duty to raise the ideals of the community and 
to create the atmosphere in which these ideals can flourish.” 

Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, the distinguished American finan- 
cier, declared in a message to the Council, after several months 
in Europe: ’ 

“There is no economic formula that will set Europe right. 
There is nothing that will do that but a profound revival of 
a better spirit. Europe’s most poignant suffering is directly 
traceable to a lack of brotherhood, to selfishness, suspicion, 
efforts to gain special advantage, carelessness of the welfare 
of others, failure to see the unity of Europe and to recognize 
that no nation can be prosperous and well ordered unless it 
* subordinates to some degree its own nationalism and recog- 
nizes that its best welfare can only be obtained through the 
welfare of its neighbors.” 

The Council had as its general theme, “The Church and 
World Brotherhood.” In three great realms of our modern 
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social life the question of the present-day meaning of the 
Gospel was especially raised—the realms of economic, racial 
and international relations. 

Special interest centred in the two sessions that consid- 
ered the relation of the Church to the international situation. 
At one meeting a distinguished member of the Japanese Par- 
liament and the secretary of the Chinese delegation to the 
Conference on Limitation of Armament, both Christians, 
seated side by side with the president of an American Federa- 
tion of Churches between them, incarnated the Christian ideal 
of international unity. Hon. D. Tagawa, once imprisoned in 
Japan for opposing militaristic policies of the government, 
interpreted the meaning of the rising liberal movement in 
that land. This movement, as the distinguished speaker 
showed, is advocating radical reduction of armament, the 
breakdown of all militaristic policies, the development of 
democracy, both political and industrial, home rule of Korea, 
the complete restoration of Shantung to China and absolute 
withdrawal from Siberia. “This liberal movement,” said Mr. 
Tagawa, “is a product of Christianity and depends on Chris- 
tian faith for its vitality.” 

Dr. Tien Lu Li, secretary of the Chinese delegation now at 
Washington, declared that he had been profoundly impressed 
by the part the Churches had played in creating the public 
opinion that had led to the calling of the Conference to making 
possible what it has achieved. “What China wants,” he de- 
clared, “is nothing more and nothing less than what every 
self-respecting nation wants—freedom to develop and to 
determine her own destiny.” An outstanding address was 
by Dr. G. Sherwood Eddy. With prophetic insight and a 
great tide of Christian passion he thrilled his audience with 
an appeal for the Churches to enter more fully into their pro- 
phetic office and to unite in a permanent crusade against war. 

“A historic document” was a frequent characterization of 
the official declaration of the Council on the relation of thé 
Church to the present international situation, entitled, A Dec- 
laration of Ideals and Policies, “Looking Toward a Warless 
World.” After recording “solemn and reverent thanksgiving 
to God for the Conference on Limitation of Armament” as an 
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“answer to the fervent prayers of millions of Christians,” the 
statement went to the heart of the present situation in these 
words: 

“But as a nation we must press on to matters of still greater 
importance and still more serious difficulty. Provision has 
not yet been made for the general reduction of land arma- 
ment. Chemical and aeroplane and submarine warfare stili 
threaten the world. These new weapons have created new 
problems of the entire world of the gravest character. How 
can they be abolished, or even limited, so long as competitive 
armament and war are recognized as legitimate methods by 
which civilized peoples may seek to secure objectives: 
War itself must be outlawed. 

“We believe that there is one way and only one way to 
ontlaw war. We must first establish a peace system. Mere 
disarmament by itself alone will not stop war. Only the firm 
establishment of the institutions of justice and of liberty under 
law, maintained by effective sanctions at the hands of law- 
abiding and peace-loving nations can possibly banish war from 
this war-cursed world. 

“We believe that the Government of the United States 
should associate itself promptly with the other nations of the 
world to establish permanent institutions for the formation of 
international law, for the effective operation of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice and boards of arbitration and con- 
ciliation, for the assurance of law-abiding and peace-loving 
nations of security from attack and spoliation by any lawless 
and aggressive nation and for the provision of fair treatment 
and equal economic opportunity to all.” Both the existing 
League of Nations and President Harding’s proposal for an 
association of nations were referred to, but without any ex- 
pression of partisanship, and the vigorous assertion was made 
that “we reject with indignation a policy of taking all possible 
economic advantages in all parts of the world while shirking 
international responsibilities and obligations.” 

“We believe,” the document adds, “that peculiar duties and 
responsibilities rest upon Christians in this and all other lands 
for the establishment of these institutions for peace. It is for 
Christian pastors and preachers everywhere to teach these 
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truths to the people and through the grace of God to creat: 
that heart and that will in each nation without which dis- 
armament is only a beautiful rainbow in the sky and a warless 
world is impossible.” 

Recommendations concerning obligations to special coun- 
tries were also made, including a striking message of recon- 
ciliation with Germany. 


THE FREE STATE OF IRELAND 

These days are full of great happenings. On the same 
morning the news is spread -across the front page of the 
newspaper that Ireland is free and that the nations at Wash- 
ington have banned the use of poisonous gas in warfare. 
Either one of these facts marks an era in human progress, 
and we would like to write at length on both. To-day, how- 
ever, we must confine ourselves to Ireland. Ireland a free 
state at last, after long years of conflict, free as Canada, 
Australia and South Africa are free, and they to all practical 
purposes are as free as is the United States. After long war- 
fare peace comes to the unhappy island, and now, a green 
emerald, it rests in the shining sea, smiling and happy again. 
It took a great deal of talk to_accept the treaty negotiated 
in London, but no Irishman feels that anything has been 
really accomplished unless it has been argued about for sev- 
eral weeks. We imagine not a single vote was changed in 
the Dail by all the oratory, but no vote could be taken until 
everybody had freed himself of his pent-up emotions. The 
debate was intensely interesting, seldom on the question at 
issue, and rather discouraging on the whole to those who 
hope great things for the future of the new free state. Some 
of the speeches were but tirades of bitter hatred against Eng- 
land, and accusations against those who want to live at 
' peace with her. But the sounder judgment triumphed and 
now Ireland is free. Everybody wishes all prosperity, peace 
and happiness to her, and great success in the experiment of 
self-government. 

Perhaps to no quarter can Ireland look for sympathy 
and help in this new venture more than to England. No 
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misrepresentation has ever been falser than that England 
hated Ireland and desired to keep her a vassal. That is largely 
a lie hatched and nurtured by the Irish political organizations 
in America and by the Irish-American press. (See P. W. 
Wilson’s very illuminating book on the relations of England 
and Ireland (F. H. Revell Co.) for the full proof of this.) The 
great liberal majority of England ever since the days of Glad- 
stone have been favorable to Home Rule in Ireland. It has 
been Ireland herself that has, to a great degree, made it im- 
possible to grant it: warfare between North and South; Prot- 
estant and Catholic; civil strife and violence, and an utter 
inability to agree among themselves as to what they wanted. 
When at last the delegates appointed by the Dail agreed 
upon a form of government the British Parliament voted it 
with hardly any discussion. Even then, when the delegates 
returned with the gift upon which they were agreed, nearly 
half their brethren in the Dail refused it. After what has just 
happened in the Dail one realizes both what magnanimity the 
British have to have and what faith they have in Ireland. 
One sometimes wonders whether any group of Irish people 
can ever agree upon anything or possess the power to work 
together for common ends. Is individuality so marked a 
trait of the Irish people that it is impossible for them to work 
in concert for the good of the whole community ? 

Three dangers now threaten the success and happiness 
of the new Irish state, which all lovers of Ireland hope will | 
be avoided by magnanimity, good sense and the willingness 
to put the common welfare above everything else. The first 
is the opposition of Ulster. One can have great sympathy 
with the people of Ulster. Imagine Massachusetts becoming 
half Roman Catholic—perhaps by immigration from Canada— 
the western half, we will say. How would we feel supposing 
we were of the eastern half—lived in Boston perhaps—if this 
powerful faction started an agitation to have Massachusetts 
quit the United States and become a republic with no refa- 
tionship to the nation? Would not we feel great bitterness 
toward this section working for an independent state? Would 
we willingly leave the Union and throw in our lot with them? 
Do we not love the United States, and do we not also feel 
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that we would be a lot better off by remaining a part of it? 
That is the way Protestant Ireland feels, and they have almost 
the same justification. We do not know how the whole 
problem can be worked out. We do hope it will be in peace. 
We hope Ulster will straiti every nerve for peace and good 
will, whether she remain a separate state, or become a part 
of the Irish Free State. We have the feeling that if South 
and North will practise good-will and co-operation that ulti- 
mately Ulster. will willingly throw in her lot with the new 
state. But it depends on whether both sides practise pa- 
tience, good-will and co-operation or not. 

The second danger threatening the very existence of the 
Irish Free State is internal strife. Just at present the outlook 
is ominous. The Dail voted to accept the terms offered by 
Great Britain. But nearly half the Dail, led by a small group 
of fiery irreconcilables, opposed it and have withdrawn from 
the government—this in spite of the fact that the Irish people 
by resolutions passed, by press and by the leaders in the 
Church, seem heartily to favor the new Free State. In with- 
drawing from the Dail, Mr. De Valera and his followers 
announced their intention of keeping up the fight for an abso- 
lutely independent Ireland. Mr.. Griffith, the newly elected 
President of the Dail, with such men as Mr. Collins with him, 
intends to carry out the provisos of the Treaty. The irrec- 
oncilables can make infinite trouble, however, and greatly 
hamper the new government. It is a pity that they should 
take this course, for it may lead to the renewal of that strife 


and war that has plagued unhappy Ireland for many years. 
The British government is in no mood to have the new plans 
thwarted. They exercised infinite patience. Finally the Dail 
ratified the offer made to Ireland and the Irish people as a 
whole seem satisfied with it. If a small group of impossible 
visionaries and bitter enemies of England insist on perpet- 
uating the old feuds and strife England will use very sum- 
mary methods to stop it for the sake of the new Ireland. 
Every friend of Ireland who has any influence with Mr. De 
Valera and his associates should exercise every opportunity 
to counsel peace and acquiescence to the people’s will. 
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Finally, there is another source of trouble, namely, the 
Irish in America. The majority of the Irish-Americans— 
those who are Americans first, but also good friends: of Ire- 
land—have been very happy over the outcome and are heart- 
ily supporting the Dail and the Irish people. But there is a 
small group—those who are Irish first and Americans second 
—who are bitterly disappointed over the outcome and are 
avowing their intention of carrying on the fight against 
England even though the Irish people unanimously accept 
the Free State. In two or three meetings they have had, 
and in two or three statements issued by their leaders they 
have betrayed themselves to this effect. They have practically © 
revealed the fact that they hate England more than they love 
Ireland... One of their leaders, at a convention held in New 
York the other day, said that they should go on fighting 
England even though the Irish people yielded to her. Not 
only do they hate England fanatically—it seems to be a sort 
of religion with some Irish in America, this hatred of Eng- 
land—but they seem mad with the thought that their grievance 
has been taken away from them. They have lived on agitation 
—and, some think, made much political capital out of it— 
and they cannot bear to have the grounds of their agitation 
removed. They are disgusting the American people with 
their attitude—and the people had become impatient with 
them long ago. They are not only hurting Ireland beyond 
measure by their attitude and actions, not only misrepresent- 
ing Ireland, not only making it harder for the Irish people to 
settle down to the freedom and peace they have won, and 
which satisfied them, but they are endangering our friendly 
relations with Great Britain. Of course, this is what they 
want—but every true American should take every opportu- 
nity to silence them; and perhaps the time has come when 
the American people, who love Ireland and want also peace 
with all nations, should rise up and speak to them in no uncer- 
tain tones on the ground that they are one of the two or three 
real menaces to America. They accept this country’s hospi- 
tality and at the same time work continually against its good. 


Frederick Lynch. 
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THE A-B-C OF DISARMAMENT 


BY EDWARD A. FILENE 


1.—We have millions of unemployed in the United States. 


2.—We have greater surpluses and greater producing ability than ever 
before in the United States. 


eae a needs our surpluses and our producing ability more than ever 
efore. 


4.—If we could sell freely to Europe we could put our unem- 
ployed back at work and have great prosperity. 


5.—But Europe is poor as the result of the war and can only buy on 
long-term credits. 


6.—Long-term_ credits are impossible unless the danger of new wars in 
Europe is lessened and. important reductions in armaments are 
brought about. 


7.—But reduction of armaments is impossible unless there are adequate 
guarantees of the protection for which armaments are intended. 


8.—Such guarantees, satisfactory to the citizens of any nation, cannot be 
furnished except by an association of nations of which every im- 
portant sea or land power is a part. Lack of co-operation by any 
one of the great nations is fatal. 


9.—Because one great nation, the United States, is out of the present 
association of nations, there are being formed in Europe to-day new 
balances of power among the nations. 


10.—Balances of power are dependent on military strength and must 
result in new rivalries in armaments, 


11.—Therefore, if the Washington Conference is really to 
bring about a reduction of armaments, it must furnish 
the guarantee of protection necessary before any large 
or small nation will effectively reduce its armaments. 


12.—lf this guarantee is furnished, then the strong Balkan nations can de- 
vote their power to the development of their great agricultural 
wealth and cease the present economic wars that threaten to bring 
on new military wars. 


13.—If this guarantee is given, then France can afford to take the risk 
of a Germany strong enough industrially to be able to pay the 
indemnities. 


14.—If the Balkans and France and Germany are really at peace again, the 
outlook for world peace will be good and we in the United States 
will be able to sell our goods to Europe without undue risks on 
long-term credits. 


15 —Selling our surpluses and other goods to Europe will make a better 
demand all over the world for our production, and will therefore 
put our unemployed back at work and bring us great prosperity. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WORLD ALLIANCE 
AND AMERICAN CHURCH CONGRESS ON 
INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 16-18, 1922 

The annual meeting of the American Council of the 
World Alliance for 1922 will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, May 
16-18, inclusive. In connection with this annual gathering 
the Alliance is calling a Congress of all the churches to dis- 
cuss the question of International Co-operation. 

The Federation of Churches in Cleveland, under the able 
and energetic leadership of Secretary E. R. Wright, will act 
as host for the occasion. 

The program will be divided into sections dealing with 
various types of co-operation in the life of America and the 
world, such as: 

International Co-operation and Relief 
International Co-operation and Labor 
International Co-operation and Agriculture 
International Co-operation and Economics 
International Co-operation and Education 
International Co-operation and Religion 
International Co-operation and Politics 

Leaders in the church, school, business, labor, rural, com- 
merical, political and diplomatic life and service of America 
will have places on the program. 

On one afternoon during the Conference reports of the 
work being done by the Councils in the twenty-five nations 
that have been organized will be given by accredited repre- 
sentatives from as many of these nations as can accept the 
invitation to attend. We confidently believe that there will 
be present at least fifteen representatives of the Churches in 
our sister nations. 

Last year there were four hundred delegates present at 
the annual meeting in Chicago and three thousand attended 
the final meeting in Medinah Temple. 

Accept therefore this preliminary statement as a personal 
invitation to you to be present. Remember the dates, Mav 
16 to 18 inclusive. Put this on your calendar. Full details 
and the complete program will be sent you later. 
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Fronting Central Park at Seventy-second Street, West 
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Tourist and Residential Hotel 


Beyond the scenes of confusion yet surprisingly convenient to — +‘ 
the main activities of the great city. 


Accommodations and service in accord with the character of 
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Editor’s Note—We are devoting the first half of this issue to 
the utterances of the late Benedict XV in‘recognition of this great 
work for international good-will. It is encouraging to note that 
Pius XI announces the establishing of international peace as the 
cause. nearest his heart, and is calling upon the Roman Catholic 
Church throughout the world to work for this great end. 


HIS HOLINESS POPE BENEDICT XV. 


A great worker during the World War for the creation 
of International Peace. 
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POPE BENEDICT XV 


“The passing of Pope Benedict XV has caused no little stir in 
non-Catholic circles throughout the world. Besides the filial trib- 
ute paid to his blessed memory by his own Catholic flock, al- 
most universal have been the spontaneous utterances of the 
finest and the kindliest feeling from individuals and groups of 
every shade of thought and belief towards the Pontiff as a world 
figure praying to God and pleading with men for peace, mercy, 
love and justice amid the tragic years of history’s frightful war. 

Benedict XV came and went with the coming and going of the 
war. He was not to know peace, nor receive even a meed of 
human praise, much less reward here below. Nor did he seek it. 
His fortitude through all the crushing sorrows of the war was 
his simple faith in God and his absolute conviction that he was 
serving mankind to the utmost of the opportunity presented by 
his exalted office. 

If any shadow falls across his service, it is rather one of 
light than of darkness. The shadows of darkness were not cast by 
him but by events. Storms of passion, begotten of terror or 
aroused by self-interest, bore down upon the lone while shepherd 
in the Vatican. Some he calmed; others spent their force on his 
kindly forbearance. From a worldly viewpoint he was seemingly 
helpless ; but in spiritual prestige and in heroic devotion to suffer- 
ing and bleeding humanity he exercised extraordinary power. 

Benedict naturally became a focal point and a center of 
clearance for the entire world. Military frontiers, war .zones 
and garrisoned fortresses could neither limit nor prevent the 
service the Pontiff would render from such a center of unified 
influence as Rome. 

The unity and solidarity of Christian principles which his 
office guaranteed he never failed to use, not always as men would 
have it but as he saw it before God. He ELT, out clearly the 
nature of an enduring peace. 

It is not the peace of the victor who crushes the weak with 
the sword, but it is a peace based on principles and laws of 
equity and right, which God has written in the conscience of 
men, and which the religion of Christ has sanctioned and per- 
fected. It is not the peace of the conquered and the oppressed, 
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which leaves unsolved the great problems of. the day, but it is 
the peace of strong freemen, who face the future with determina- 
tion to overcome the difficulties that would interfere with the 
march of human progress. It is not the peace that leaves 
smouldering in the ashes of war, the spark of enmity and future 
conflicts ; but it is a peace certain and abiding, inspired by justice 
and right, seeking to satisfy the legitimate aspirations of a people 
with respect to its national ideals. It is the peace that would re- 
establish in the world the reign of Christian charity and Christian 
civilization. 

The Catholic Church will place Benedict XV among its 
greatest Pontiffs. History will recognize him as a true bene- 
factor of mankind. 

Patrick J. Hays, 
Archbishop of New York 


ee SS) 


POPE BENEDICT XV, APOSTLE OF INTER-. 
NATIONAL PEACE 


LINLEY V. GORDON. 

Benedict XV was the greatest “Peace Pontiff” the mighty 
Church of Rome has ever produced. In the realm of inter- 
national good-will he was par excellence. Of all his 260 suc- 
cessors to St. Peter he was supreme in advocacy of the peaceful 
settlement of international disputes. His selection to follow 
Pope Pius X almost synchronized with the booming of the guns 
on the Danube announcing the outbreak of the bloodiest of all 
wars. What a welcome to such an office! No representative of 
the Roman Church ever came into power at such a critical time. 

As soon as he assumed office he began to express his will 
to peace. From the hour of his induction to the hour of his 
dying breath he pleaded for peace. In season and out of season 
throughout the Great War and since the signing of the Peace 
‘Treaty he raised his voice for peace. 

What a refreshing thing it was to watch him during the days 
of battle! When distinguished representatives of his own and 
the Protestant Church stood for a “ficht to the finish” and called 
to their brethren to “see it through to a successful conclusion” 
this man, representative of 300,000,000 Christians called for the 
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cessation of mortal strife. Never once did he relinquish his be- 
lief that it was possible to end the war at any time. There were 
those on every hand who did not believe in stopping it. There 
were others who said that men could not stop it even if they 
would. That the machinery of war geared up for a generation 
had been set running and that no power on earth could stop or 
even retard its movement. With His Holiness Benedict XV this 
was not so. He hoped and prayed and believed and appealed for 
peace. He believed that if a few men in each nation would be- 
come sane the futility of the slaughter of young men could 
be stopped. This is borne in upon anyone familiar with his 
frequent messages. It is true that his appeals were not warmly 
received, but this did not daunt him. He kept on calling for 
world peace. It will be remembered how a few weeks after he 
became Pope he called upon the rulers of the earth to “enter into 
a council of peace with all speed.” The encyclical was little 
heeded. Again he appealed to the rulers, this time to establish 
a truce during Christmas of 1914, and once more there was no 
approbation. The New Year dawned. The area of war was in- 
creasing. More nations were coming in. The religious forces 
of Roman Catholicism and Protestantism were becoming more 
and more imbued with the belief that this was a righteous war. 
But Pope Benedict held his ground. This war must be ended. 
Out of this belief a decree came on January 18, 1915, to the 
clergy and laity of the Roman Catholic Church all over the world 
urging prayers and services for the creation of world peace. 
But how weak was his voice! The Supreme Pontiff of the 
Roman Church was powerless in the midst of a world bent on 
slaughter.. How apparently futile to call for peace and good- 
will when millions of rifles were belching death and all the 
villainies and all the “pomp and glorious circumstances of war” 
were loose! But does the Pope become dumb because he is im- 
potent to influence the leaders of the nations? Six months 
more of slaughter go by and once again the rulers of the con- 
tending nations receive an appeal from him. This message said: 
“Blessed is he who first extends the olive branch and tenders 


his hand to the enemy in offering his reasonable conditions of 
DEAE. 
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But, alas! the olive branch was not extended. More nations 
took up the gauge of battle. Malice was hissing. The year 1916 
came and this eminent ecclesiastic was found imploring the 
Kaiser and Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria to “shorten the 
war.” This failed. Here was a Roman Catholic pontiff appeal- 
ing to a Roman Catholic ruler of Austria but to no avail. The 
war raged on. Will this man now cease his protestations? Re- 
buffed on every hand by governments, by those of his own 
religious household and by the organized forces of Protestantism 
and by the fiery and implacable hate engendered by the war itself, 
will he not stop? No, this Pope is a fanatic. For the sake of 
Christ he is making himself a fool. The world is laughing at 
him. What a foolish thing for him to be framing encyclicals and 
consulting diplomats with a view to convening a peace confer- 
ence when the whole world is shouting for the struggle to go on! 
By June of 1916 a new hope had arisen. The Chief Executive 
of the United States had been saying some things that sounded 
very much like the things said by the Pope at Rome. So leaving 
Europe his next project was to address a communication to the 
head of the American Republic suggesting that the United States 
act as an intermediary to bring the fighting nations together. 
But this, too, met with a cold reception. Less than 90 days after 
the message arrived the United States had also entered the war. 
But this did not quench his hope. When things were blackest 
on the battle front he issued another message to the rulers of the 
earth and was again unheeded. Every few months from the be- 
ginning of the war to its close found him urging the leaders of 
earth to hasten the days of peace. It is not recorded anywhere 
that he was requested to make these multiplied efforts. No 
government on either side of the war asked him to plead for the 
ending of the strife. It was his own doing. 

His attitude on three questions manifests his ardent desire 
for peace. First, concerning war debts. He favored the view 
that these debts should be forgiven. He was opposed to puni- 
tive indemnities and even to reparations on the ground that in 
order to collect big reparations large military and naval establish- 
ments must be supported and girded for warfare, thus prevent- 
ing industrial reconstruction. It is largely turning out the way 
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he said. The war debts may never be paid and those who advo- 
cate the reparations from Germany called for in the Treaty of 
Versailles are being forced by circumstances to revise their con- 
clusions. On January 22 the United States Section of the Inter- 
American High Commission of which Herbert Hoover is Chair- 
man, called for: “The readjustment of German reparation pay- 
ments on a basis calculated to be within the practical power of 
the German people to pay.” The statement also called for; 
“Reduction of the armed forces maintained by certain nations of 
Continental Europe, the expenditures for which now necessitate 
continuing currency inflation and defeat all other efforts to 
balance national budgets.” 

Second, his hatred of conscription. Only a few months ago 
he called for the abolishment of the whole iniquitous system. 

Third, his belief in a simultaneous and general reduction of 
the crushing burden of armaments. 

Through his convictions on the subject of war and armed 
peace he has made it easier for his successors to walk in the 
paths of peace. Some day a Pope may arise and proclaim sup- 
port of war as a heresy. And some day the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant and Jewish bodies may unite in outlawing war, par- 
ticipating only in the settlement of international disputes by 
arbitration. 

Benedict XV is a good example for religiously-minded_ peo- 
ple to follow on the question of war and peace. It is no wonder 
that among his last words he is reported to have said: “I would 
gladly lay down my life for peace.” 

Cea? So Hee \ 

POPE BENEDICT XV’S APPEALS FOR PEACE 
The Text of the Peace Appeal Issued on the First Anniver- 

sary of the War by Pope Benedict 

When we were called to succeed. to the apostolic throne 
of Pope Pius X, whose upright and exemplary life was 
brought to an end by the fratricidal struggle which broke 
out in Europe, we too felt—after gazing fearfully upon 
the bloody battle-field—the despair of a father who witnesses 
his home torn asunder and ravaged by a furious tempest. 

We thought with inexpressible sorrow of our young sons 
cut down by death; we felt in our heart, enlarged by Chris+ 
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tian charitableness, the great unspeakable sadness of moth- 
ers and wives made widows before their time, and the tears 
of children deprived too soon of parental guidance. 

Participating in our soul in the fear and anguish of in- 
numerable families, and well knowing the imperial duties 
imposed upon us by the mission of peace and love with 
which we have been confided during these sad days, we 
adopted a firm resolve to concentrate our whole activity and 
all our power to the reconciliation of the peoples at war. 
We made a solemn promise to our Divine Father, who 
wished with the price of His blood to make all men brothers. 

Words of peace and love were the first we addressed to 
the nations and their chiefs as the supreme guardian of their 
souls. Our affectionate and insistent counsels as father and 
friend were not heard. This increased our sadness, but 
did not shake our resolution. We continue with confidence 
to appeal to the All-powerful, who holds in His hands the 
minds and hearts of subjects as well as Kings, imploring 
Him to end the great scourge. 

In our humble but ardent prayer we want to include 
all the faithful, and, to make it more effective, we have taken 
care that it be accompanied by works of Christian penitence. 

To-day, on the sad anniversary of the terrible conflict, 
our heart gives forth the wish that the war will soon end. 
We raise again our voice to utter a fatherly cry for peace. 
May this cry, dominating the frightful noise of arms, reach 
the warring peoples and their chiefs and induce kindly and 
more serene intentions! 

In the name of the Lord God, in the name of the Father 
and Lord in Heaven, in the name of the blessed blood of 
Jesus—the price of the redemption of humanity—we implore 
the belligerent nations, before Divine Providence, hence- 
forth to} end the terrible carnage which for a year has been 
dishonoring Europe. 

This is the blood of brothers that is being shed on land 
and sea. The most beautiful regions of Europe—this gar- 
den of the world—are sown with bodies and ruins. There, 
where recently fields and factories thrived, cannon now roar 
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in a frightful manner, in a frenzy of demolition, sparing 
neither cities nor villages, and spreading the ravages of death. 

You who before God and men are charged with the grave 
responsibility of peace and war, listen to our prayer, listen 
to the fatherly voice of the vicar of the eternal and supreme 
Judge to whom you should give account of your public 
works as well as private actions. j 

The abundant riches which the creating God has given 
to your lands permit you to continue the contest. But at 
what a price! Is the answer of thousands of young whose 
lives are lost each day on the battle fields, and of the ruins 
of so many cities and villages, so many monuments, due 
to the piety and genius of our forefathers? 

The bitter tears which flow in the sanctity of homes and at 
the foot of altars, do they not also repeat that the price of the con- 
tinuation of the contest is great, too great? 

And it cannot be said that the immense conflict cannot 
be ended without violence or arms. May this craze for 
destruction be abandoned! Nations do not perish; humil- 
iated and oppressed, they tremblingly carry the yoke im- 
posed on them and prepare their revenge, transmitting from 
generation to generation a sorrowful heritage of hate and 
vengeance. 

Why not now weigh with serene conscience the rights and 
just aspiration of the peoples? Why not start with good- 
will a direct or indirect exchange of views with the object 
. of considering, as far as possible, these rights and aspira- 
tions, and thus put to an end the terrible combat, as has 
been the case previously under similar circumstances? 

Blessed be he who first extends the olive branch and 
tenders his hand to the enemy in offering his reasonable 
condition of peace. 

The equilibrium of world progress and the security and 
tranquility of nations repose on mutual well-being and re- 
spect of the right and dignity of others more than on the 
number of armies and a formidable zone of fortresses. 

It is the cry of peace which issues from our supreme 
soul this sad day and which invites the true friends of peace 
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in the world to extend their hands to hasten the end of a 
war which for a year has transformed Europe into an enor- 
mous battle-field. 

May Jesus in His pity, by the intermediary of the Mother 
of Sorrows, end the terrible tempest and cause to raise a 
radiant dawn and the quietude of peace formed in His own 
Divine image! May hymns of thanks to the Most High 
Author of all good things soon resound! 

Let us hope for the reconciliation of the States; may the 
people once again become brothers and return to their peace- 
ful labor in arts, learning and industry; may once again the 
empire of justice be established; may the people decide 
henceforth to confine the solution of their differences no 
longer to the sword, but to courts of justice and equity, where 
the questions may be studied with necessary calm and thought! 

This will be the most beautiful and glorious victory. In 
confidence that the tree of peace will soon allow the world 
to enjoy again its fruits which are so much to be desired, 
we bestow our apostolic benediction upon all those who 
are part of the mystic flock which is confided to our keep- 
ing, even also upon those who do not yet belong to the 
Roman Church. We pray the Holy Father to unite Himself 
to us by bonds of perfect charity. Benedict XV. 


On August 16, 1917, the Pope issued the following letter 
to all the belligerent powers: 

To the Rulers of the Belligerent Peoples: 

From the beginning of our Pontificate, in the midst of the 
horrors of the awful war let loose on Europe, we have had 
of all things three in mind: To maintain perfect impartiality 
toward all the belligerents, as becomes him who is the com- 
mon father and loves all his children with equal affection, con- 
tinually; to endeavor to do them all as much good as pos- 
sible, without exception of person, without distinction of 
nationality or religion, as is dictated to us by the universal law 
of charity as well as by the supreme spiritual charge with 
which we have been entrusted by Christ; finally, as also 
required by our mission of peace, to omit nothing, as far as it 
lay in our power, that could contribute to expedite the end 
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of these calamities by endeavoring to bring the peoples and 
their rulers to more moderate resolutions, to the serene de- 
liberation of peace, of a “just and lasting” peace. 

Whoever has watched. our endeavors in these three 
grievous years that have just elapsed could easily see that, 
while we remained ever true to our resolution of absolute 
impartiality and beneficent action, we never ceased to urge 
the belligerent peoples and Governments again to be broth- 
ers, although all that we did to reach this very noble goal 
was not made public. 

About the end of the first year of the war we addressed 
to. the contending nations the most earnest exhortations, 
and in addition pointed to the path that would lead to a sta- 
ble peace, honorable to all. Unfortunately our appeal was 
not heeded, and the war was fiercely carried on for two years 
more, with all its horrors. It became even more cruel, and 
spread over land and sea, and even to the air, and desolation 
and death were seen to fall upon defenseless cities, peaceful 
villages and their innocent people. 

And now no one can imagine how much the general suffering 
would increase if other months or, still worse, other years were 
added to this sanguinary triennium. Is this civilized world to be 
turned into a field of death, and is Europe, so glorious and 
flourishing, to rush as if carried by a universal folly, to the abyss 
and take a hand in its own suicide? 

In so distressing a situation, in the presence of so grave a 
menace, we, who have no political aim, who listen to the sug- 
gestions or interests of none of the belligerents, but are solely 
actuated by the sense of our supreme duty as the common, 
father of the faithful, by the solicitations of our children who 
implore our intervention and peace-bearing word, uttering the 
very voice of humanity and reason—we again call for peace, and 
we renew a pressing appeal to those who have in their hands the 
destinies of the nations. But no longer confining ourselves ta 
general terms, as we were led to do by circumstances in the past. 
we will now come to more concrete and practical proposals and 
invite the Governments of both belligerent peoples to arrive at 
an agreement on the following points, which seem to offer the 
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base of a just and lasting peace, leaving it with them to make 
them more precise and complete. 

First, the fundamental point must be that the material force 
of arms shall give way to the moral force of right, whence shall 
proceed a just agreement of all upon the simultaneous and re- 
ciprocal decrease of armaments, according to rules and guar- 
antees to be established, in the necessary and sufficient measure 
for the maintenance of public order in every State; then, taking 
the place of arms, the institution of arbitration with its high 
pacifying function according to rules to be drawn in concert 
and under sanctions to be determined against any State which 
would decline either to refer international questions to arbitration 
or to accept its awards. 

When supremacy of right is thus established let every 
obstacle to ways of communication of the peoples be removed by 
insuring, through rules to be also determined, the true freedom 
and community of the seas, which on the one hand would elimi- 
nate any causes of conflict and on the other hand would open 
to all new sources of prosperity and progress. 

As for the damages to be repaid and the cost of the war, we 
see no other way of solving the question than by setting up the 
general principle of entire and reciprocal conditions, which would 
be justified by the immense benefit to be derived from disarma- 
ment, all the more as one could not understand that such carnage 
could go on for mere economic reasons. If certain particular 
reasons stand against this in certain cases let them be weighed 
in justice and equity. 

But these specific agreements, with the immense advantages 
that flow from them, are not possible unless territory now oc- 
cupied is reciprocally restituted. Therefore on the part of 
Germany there should be total evacuation of Belgium, with 
guarantees of its entire political, military, and economic independ- 
ence toward any power whatever; evacuation also of the French 
territory; on the part of the other belligerents, a similar restitu- 
tion of the German colonies. 

As regards territorial questions as, for instance, those that 
are disputed by Italy and Austria, by Germany and France, there 
is reason to hope that in consideration of the immense advantages 
of durable peace with disarmament the contending parties will 
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examine them in a conciliatory spirit, taking into account as far 
as is just and possible, as we have said formerly, the aspirations 
of the population; and if occasion arises, adjusting private in- 
terests to the general good of the great human society. i 

The same spirit of equity and justice must guide the exami- 
nation of the other territorial and political questions, notably 
those relative to Armenia, the Balkan States, and the territories 
forming part of the old kingdom of Poland, for which in par- 
ticular its noble historical traditions and suffering undergone in 
the present war, must win, with justice, the sympathies of the 
nations. 

These, we believe, are the main bases upon which must rest 
the future reorganization of the peoples. They are such as to 
make the recurrence of such conflicts impossible and open the 
way for the solution of the economic question, which is so im- 
portant for the future and the material welfare of all of the 
belligerent States. And so, in presenting them to you, who at 
this tragic hour, judge the destinies of the belligerent nations, we 
indulge a gratifying hope, that they will be accepted and that we 
shall thus see an early termination of the terrible struggle which 
has more and more the appearance of a useless massacre. 

_ Everybody acknowledges on the other hand that on both sides 
the honor of arms is safe. Do not then turn a deaf ear to our 
prayer, but accept the international invitation which we extend 
to you in the name of the Divine Redeemer, Prince of Peace. 
Bear in mind your very grave responsibility to God and man. 
On your decision depend the quiet and joy of numberless 
families, the lives of thousands of young men, the happiness, in 
a word, of the people, for whom it is your imperative duty to 
secure this boon. 

May the Lord inspire you with decisions conformable to His 
very holy will. May Heaven grant that in winning the applause 
of your contemporaries you will also earn from the future genera- 
tions the great title of pacificators. 

And for us, closely united in prayer and penitence with all 
the faithful souls who yearn for peace, we implore for you the 
divine spirit, enlightenment, and guidance. 

Given at the Vatican, August 1, 1917. 
BENEDICTUS P. M. XV. 
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URGE THE RATIFICATION OF THE 
TREATIES! 


One of the most significant paragraphs in the 
speech of President Harding, as he presented the 
treaties coming out of the Washington Conference, 
was that in which he warned the Senate of the result 
that would follow the rejection of the treaties, and is as 
follows: | 

“Tf nations may not safely agree to respect each 
other’s rights and may not agrée to confer if one party to 
the compact threatens trespass, or may not agree to 
‘advise if one party to the pact is threatened by an out- 
side power, then all concerted efforts to tranquilize the 
world and stabilize peace must be flung to the winds. 
Either these treaties must have your cordial sanction, 
or every proclaimed desire to promote peace and pre- 
vent war becomes a hollow mockery. 

“Your Government encouraged and has signed the 
compact which it had much to do in fashioning. If to 
these understandings for peace, if to these advanced 
expressions of the conscience of leading powers, if 
to these concords to guard against conflict and lift the 
-burdens of armament, if to all these the Senate will 
not advise consent, then it will be futile to try again.” 


THE CONFERENCE CLOSES ITS ACHIEVEMENTS 
The success of the Conference on the Limitation of Arma- 

ments cannot be measured by its actual achievements in the shape 
of agreements and treaties alone, great as these are. Let us be 
ecstatically grateful and happy, however, that these in them- 
selves were so great—much greater than anyone ever expected 
they would be. Whoever thought the nations would agree upon 
these six things when they came together ?— 

1. A ten-years’ naval holiday. _ 

2. The scrapping of many battleships already built or fade 
course of construction. 
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The four-power treaty insuring peace in the Pacific. 
The agreement upon Shantung by China and Japan. 
The curbing of the activities of submarine boats. 

6. The prohibition of poisonous gases and chemicals in 
warfare. 

This is all very wonderful and marks the greatest step for- 
ward, with the League of Nations and the new World Court, to- 
ward universal peace that the world has ever known—perhaps the 
one real step. But it means much more’ than this, as President 
Harding, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Balfour and many other delegates 
pointed out in their farewell addresses. It means a new habit 
formed among nations, namely the getting together in conference 
rather than in war. The Pacific treaties and the Shantung affair 
are illustrations. War was the previous and only method of 
settling those questions : now they have been settled in conference. 
As Mr. Balfour said in his farewell words to the President, 
“Unquestionably the meeting in Washington has demonstrated 
the efficacy of the conference methods for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes, and undoubtedly it will lead to many similar 
conferences which will be a lasting achievement.” Sir Robert 
Borden, former Premier of Canada, emphasized this same aspect 
of the meeting of the nations: 

“To bring the nations around a common council board, to 
realize and to discuss different points of view, to bring harmony 
out of discord, and agreement out of controversy, this surely is 
a great lesson for all the nations. It has been effectively learned 
by each nation represented at this conference. From first to last 
the spirit has been admirable as the results have been memor- 
able.” 

These are not over-statements. The thing now is to see that 
the conferences are continued. It is to be regretted that another 
one was not decided upon at the close of this one, and the date 
fixed. But. it will come, as Mr. Hughes and others have inti- 
mated that it must come. Genoa lies right ahead and everyone 
who is happy over the outcome of this conference should urge 
our government to be present at Genoa. If it is logical, it should 
accept the invitation and take a large part in the proceedings. 
Write to the President urging that he follow in his own foot- 
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_ steps, as the Irish say, and have the United States take part in 
the meeting at Genoa. 

There are many other great gains from this conference at 
Washington which fill our hearts with joy and hope for a new 
world order, which are almost more significant for the future 
than any actual achievement. Although we have continually 
referred to them during the progress of the conference, let us 
bring them before our minds again to increase our faith and to 
strengthen our courage. 

The ten years’ holiday means a new psychology. For ten 
years we are going to read every morning in the paper, not about 
the construction of new battleships, as we have been doing for 
fifty years, but of the gradual co-operation of nations, meeting 
of conferences, world courts and the League of Nations. The 
mind will thus unconciously be turned from the daily thought of 
preparation for war to the thought of preparation for peace, Thus 
a new thought habit will be formed, which, after all, will be the 
greatest safeguard against war. When a dispute arises between 
two nations the minds of the people will not jump to guns and 
wars, but will think instead of courts and conferences. This is 
a gain beyond all measure. Think of the difference between 
taking your boy to see the sinking of one of these vessels of 
destruction and the launching of one. 

It is going to remove what is perhaps the chief breeder of 
war, suspicion of the motives of one nation by another. Every- 
one sees now,'that competitive armament had much to do with 
precipitating the last war. No nation can go on building battle- 
ships without the other nations wondering for what they are 
purposed and being generally suspicious of a concealed plot 
against themselves. Did Japan ever launch a ship that we Ameri- 
cans did not suspect designs upon us? And did we ever build 
a ship that Japan did not suspect it was intended for them? No, 
Hence come wars. Now, to a very considerable degree, all this 
stops for ten years. One of two or three chief causes of war is 
thus proved. This in itself is worth all the time and effort of 
the conference. It is immeasurable gain. 

But the great gain is the consciousness which all the nations, 
including the United States, have come to, namely, that the prob- 
Jems of the modern world cannot be met and solved, or peace 
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or even civilization be maintained, except by co-operation. We 
have learned, even we of the United States, that no nation can 
pursug its own way or live its own life in the world. All are 
going to be saved together or all lost together. What affects one 
nation affects all others equally. Europe, America, Asia, Eng- 
land, France, Germany are only rooms in a big house, and we are 
all of one family, and every problem between two individuals of 
this family is the family’s problem. The conference at Wash- 
ington has greatly deepened our consciousness of this. The 
European nations gained this consciousness out of the war and 
began to co-operate at once in the League of Nations. It took 
us longer to learn it. But after three years of ineffectual peace 
we awoke to consciousness of it and called this conference. Its 
progress has revealed to us that we belong to the world; its 
problems are ours, and we must have part in them. The delegate 
from Italy, Senator Schanzer, voiced his feeling in these words: 
“The wish I now express is that the United States may continue 
to use its power and the great influence it has acquired in the 
world to carry on its beneficent mission for peace, co-operation 
among peoples, and restoration of the international economic 
balance.” The Belgian delegate in his last words also saw this: 
“International co-operation as the watchword for the future— 
fairness and equity in all international dealings—appeals to the 
people of Belgium because it represents their real aspirations and 
their high hopes for a future of tranquility and happiness.” 

President Harding in his opening address to the Conference 
acknowledged that it was called because of the things which our 
nation could alone do. 

In his farewell address to the Conference he re-emphasized 
this thought of co-operation in the following words,—we have 
italicized one sentence—; 

“When we first met, I told you of our America’s thought to 
seek less of armament and none of war; that we sought nothing 
which is another’s, and we were unafraid, but that we wished 
to join you in doing that finer and nobler thing which no nation 
can do alone. We rejoice in that accomplishment. 

It may be that the naval holiday here contracted will expire 
with the treaties, but I do not believe it. Those of us who live 
another decade are more likely to witness a growth of public 
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opinion, strengthened by the new experience, which will make 
nations more concerned with living to the fulfilment of God’s 
high intent than with agencies of warfare and destruction. 
Since this conference of nations has pointed with unanimity to 
the way of peace to-day, like conferences in the future, under 
appropriate conditions and with aims both well conceived and 
definite, may illumine the highways and byways of human ac- 
tivity. The torches of understanding have been lighted, and they 
ought to glow and encircle the globe.” 

Mr. Wilson gave utterance in October, 1916, to the great result 
of this Conference in words which once thrilled America, and 
will, we believe, thrill her again in the light of this Conference: 
“America up to the present time has been, as if by deliberate 
choice, confined and provincial, and it will be impossible for her 
to remain confined and provincial. Henceforth she belongs to 
the world and must act as part of the world, and all the atti- 
tudes of America will henceforth be altered....... We are part 
of the world and nothing that concerns the whole world can be 
indifferent to us.” Perhaps the fact that we have learned this 
is the greatest achievement of the Conference. 

Unfortunately the concrete results of the Conference are not 
secured so far as America is concerned. The delegates from the 
other nations have the right to sign for their governments, which 
they have done. Our delegates must submit everything to the 
Senate and cannot sign until the Senate passes favorably upon 
them. Everybody is hoping the Senate will ratify, but there is a 
danger that they may not. What took place with the League of 
Nations may take place here, namely that the Senate may begin 
to emasculate and qualify and make reservations that will nullify 
the treaties so that the United States cannot even be a party to 
them. Some of the Republicans have already attacked them— 
those who like Senators Borah and Johnson believe the United 
States should have nothing to do with the rest of the world. 
-There is a feeling that many Democrats will oppose them to get 
even with the Republicans for turning down the League of 
Nations. Many Democrats feel too, that everything that has 
been accomplished at Washington was just what the League was 
created to do, and could do it better and go much further, so 
there is danger, and if you want the work of the Conference pre- 
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served, write to your Senator the minute the treaties go to the 
Senate. According to reports from Washington, Mr. Wilson can 
decide the vote in the Senate. If he comes out for the treaties 
enough Democratic Senators will follow him to ratify them. If 
he attacks them there will be a very close vote, and it is uncertain. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Wilson will say that “While they are 
not the League, they are all things the League is established to 
do and are all things that could not have been done had he not. 
prepared the way, consequently vote for them.” After all noth- 
ing has been done he did not urge—only he urged much more. 
Frederick Lynch. 


TWO VIEWS ON THE CANCELLATION OF THE 
WAR DEBTS 
For Conditional Cancellation 

At a meeting of the National Institute of Social Sciences 

Mr. Otto H. Kahn said: : 

“As to our debts; I believe they are just debts. “Bute! 
am entirely clear in my mind that from a moral point of 
view and from a business point of view we ought to cancel 
those debts They should be cancelled equally. I think it would 
be unjust to claim a debt from England which we would not claim 
from another country. We ought to wipe them all out ir- 
respective of the solvency of the nation. It would be the best 
investment this nation ever made, and it would yield to us 
fabulous sums of money, aside from what it would yield in 
recognition of our generosity and fair-mindedness. 

“All this I say with one condition. It would be Quixotic to 
give them up without stipulating certain things to make that gift 
a useful gift to the world. We should do that provided that 
reparations are settled in a way that sensible people believe to 
be a sensible settlement. The budgets of the European nations 
must be put in a state of equilibrium. This can be done, but 
militarism would have to go, and countries that have heavy 
armaments would have to give them up. Barriers and impedi- 
ments in the way of trade should be removed. I do not mean 
rightful batriers, but useless and harmful barriers, so that the 
trade of the world can move. And fourth, exchange should be 
stabilized. We should insist on these preliminaries to giving up 
our debts.” 
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Not a Penny for Ourselves 
BY FRANCIS B. UPHAM. 

There are some of us who would gladly favor the un- 
conditional cancellation of the allied debt to America. 

There is nothing due us; we have already been more than 
repaid, for all we have expended. We have the results of the 
unparalelled service of our Allies for the maintenance of the 
ideals we are still pleased to call our own, service to the point of 
immeasurable sacrifice during many weary and uncertain months 
after war with Germany was declared and prior to our pitiably 
tardy entrance into that war. Were it not for Belgium, France, 
England and Italy—nominally our debtors to the extent of billions 
of money—the “things we have always carried nearest our 
hearts,’ to quote Woodrow Wilson, “democracy, the right of 
those who submit to authority to have a voice in their own 
governments, the rights and liberties of small nations, a universal 
dominion of right by such a concert of free peoples as shall bring 
peace and safety to all nations and make the world at last free,” 
would have faced appalling disaster if not final ruin. 

Even if this were not so; even if we were rightly content 
to think of a legal debt rather than a moral obligation; of con- 
tracts formally signed rather than pledges neither written nor 
spoken yet prompted by highest honor, we could not take the 
money due us with any satisfaction, We must remember the 
condition of those who would pay it and contrast it with our 
own. France has been bled white; England is bereft of the 
flower of its young manhood; Italy still staggers; Belgium is 
just now starting to build anew amid the ruins of its factories 
and farms. As well might David quench his thirst from the 
waters that came from the old well by his home in Bethlehem 
brought to him by the daring of loyal men who had risked their 
lives to relieve his longing desire, as America build more stately 
buildings or fairer palaces for a prosperous people by the ex- 
penditure of money paid us from the relative penury of our 
friends across the sea. 

If this is asking too much—if the desire for cancellation seem 
too idealistic—it should none the less be stated as the position 
which America would be glad to take if conditions would permit. 
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The sermon on the mount with its ideals far ahead of our attain- 
ment could be read to advantage, even if we had no thought of 
attempting to apply it in its noblest details to practical matters 
of present day interest. Most certainly the Church of Christ 
should sound no uncertain note at a time when the foundations 
of the State are quaking and men everywhere are looking for that 
which is everlastingly safe and true. Even if men care not to be 
governed by the Word of God, they are gratified when they hear it. 

Still, one need not yield so fully to commercial caution. If 
we admit that we cannot cancel this debt, we can at the same 
time even more emphatically admit that we cannot touch a penny 
of it when paid to be expended for our own pleasure or profit. 
We can take these billions and hold them as a sacred trust fund 
to be administered for all time for the benefit of staggering, 
suffering nations wherever they may be found. Bleeding Armenia 
need never again plead in vain; impoverished China or fever- 
stricken India need not dread as now they do the scourge of: 
pestilence or famine; awakened Russia may be led to use its new- 
found strength aright. Nations everywhere may be helped to 
reach ideals now but dimly seen. 

If this were done America would have such self-respect as 
unlimited wealth could not give, to say nothing of the grateful 
appreciation of the Nations of the World, and not to name the 
favor of Almighty God “who holdeth the nations in the hollow 
of His hand.” 


Mr. Fred B. Smith’s World Tour—The Peking Leader, 
China, says: A large and representative audience gathered 
in the Peking Union Medical College auditorium to hear 
Mr. Fred B. Smith speak on “International Friendship 
and the World.” All talk of international control of 
China is pure romance as far as the people of the United 
States are concerned,” he declared. “I have spoken to 
audiences in all sections of America and I am _ confident 
that the American people would not countenance for a 
moment the suggestion that the United States be party to any 
such proposal. The maintenance of the integrity of China is a 
fundamental principle in our foreign policy and we look with 
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hope and expectation to the future of the Chinese Republic. 
Recent conversations I have had with President Harding and 
Secretary of State Hughes also give absolute confidence that they 


hold similar views with regard to America’s policy in the Far 
East.” 


World Alliance Meetings. News comes from Germany 
and Scotland of the following meetings: 

Stuttgart, Germany. A very remarkable and successful 
organization in connection with the Stuttgart Church Congress 
was the meeting which the Wuertemberg Branch of the World 
Alliance for Promoting International Friendship through the 
Churches convened; the first great meeting of this Alliance in 
Germany. The St. Leonhard Gemeindhaus, for which invitations 
had been issued, was not large enough, so the St. Leonhard 
Church was opened to the many who had come. Pastor Kappus, 
the President of the Wuertemberg Branch, presided. Dr. Hoff- 
man, in his-speech of greeting, gave a review of the development 
of the Alliance. It is not a World Alliance of Churches but an 
Alliance for working for friendship by the churches. He 
made mention of the journey to England of the German ministers 
and particularly of the noble Quaker, Allen Baker, who had de- 
voted his whole life to maintaining friendship among the nations; 
also of the leaders of the German Branch of the Alliance, Dr. 
Spiecker, Dr. Schreiber and Professor Deissmann, as also of the 
foreign friends of the cause brought to.Germany by the Church 
Congress, notably Archbishop Soederblom of Upsala and Prof. 
Dr. Rhode-Lund. The Alliance is based on fellowship in Christ 
and through Him with the Father; in the Christian spirit of 
truth and love the foundation for a right, worthy and sincere 
understanding is to be sought. Dr. Speicker spoke warmly of the 
relations which he as a business man had had with the foreign 
press. Dr. Deissmann spoke of his experiences during and after 
the war. He also gave the assurance: “We of the Alliance are 
Germans from our inmost heart, but we also have minds for holy 
Christian fellowship among the people.” Archbishop Dr. Soeder- 
blom, who feels himself bound to us in the fellowship of Christian 
spirit, drew attention to the steps which are being taken by means 
of which the bringing together of the nations is slowly commenc- 
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ing again; The Lambeth Conference, 1920; the invitation of 
the French Protestants to enter into relations with the German 
Protestants, etc. We must work together against hatred between 
the nations.” 

The Wuertemberg Branch of the World Alliance addressed a | 
letter to the Church Congress in which it said: ‘We approach 
the Evangelical Church Alliance with the wish that by God’s 
grace it may find ways and means to attain contact and under- 
standing with the foreign Evangelical Churches through which 
the name of Christ as the only Saviour shall be glorified in a 
dark and distracted world.” 

Aberdeen, Scotland. A World Alliance of Churches to im- 
prove international relationships formed the subject of an ad- 
dress by the Rev. Dr. Patrick. Dr. Patrick said: “The World 
Alliance for Promoting International Friendship through the 
Churches was formed in 1914 when Europe was trembling on the 
verge of war. As soon as the war was over it was taken up with 
full vigor. The Alliance comprised no fewer than 25 National 
Councils. In all these countries the Churches were linked up 
with this world movement, and they could count upon their in- 
fluence to promote friendship as the need arose, The League 
of Nations and the League of Nations Union were institutions 
that arose from the war, but the Alliance was formed before the 
war. Although the war seemed to mock its aims, it was now in 
full growth. The League of Nations Union could appeal to the 
general public on broad grounds—humanitarian and economic— 
while the Alliance appealed to the sentiment of the people and the 
friendship between nations on Christian grounds. The Alliance 
sought to promote international good-will through the churches 
by creating an International Council representative of churches 
in all the nations; forming in each country Councils onan inter- 
denominational basis to marshal the forces within the churches 
that seek the peace of the world. Though they were in sympathy 
with the League of Nations and kindred movements, they felt, 
what was becoming more and more realized, that the desire for 
peace and the hatred of war were not sufficient. The security 
for peace was the genuine good-will towards mankind, which was 
the secret of Christianity, and they looked to this Alliance to 
foster that.” 
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THE CHURCH AND THE NEW WORLD ORDER 


During my last visit to Europe I was privileged to meet 
many people. Not only did I preach in the churches, meeting 
large groups in this way, and not only did I meet the pastors, 
but I stayed in English homes over Sunday, and I met many 
groups of business men, editors, publicists and statesmen during 
the week. In all these countries and of all these men I asked 
one question and the striking thing was the unanimity of the 
answer. The question I asked was this: What are the three 
or four chief lessons Europe has learned from the great war? 
I asked this question of almost every man I met and almost 
without exception I got the same response. I asked it of the 
Germans and I was a little surprised to get practically the same 
response, because the Germans have not previously been quite 
teady to accept the tremendous implications of one of these 
answers. But they, too, seem to have seen now, and some of 
them are ready to accept the new principles on which any new 
and lasting world order must be built. 

The first of these answers might be summarized in these 
words: There is no hope for the future of Europe and Asia 
unless the nations can learn to live together in a community 
of goodwill. The words community of goodwill were the exact 
words used by an Englishman. The feeling is strong in every 
man who has thought through the implications of the terrible 
struggle that unless the nations can rise above a selfish national- 
ism and an exaggerated patriotism and learn that the highest alle- 
giance is to humanity, the whole family of men, and the common 
good, and can live as friendly peoples co-operating in building a 
happy, contented world, there is no outlook for anything better 
than that which occurred in 1914. For it was just this putting 
the nation above the world—which is as selfish as putting one’s 
self above the welfare of one’s family—that brought on the war. 
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Selfishness always brings strife, whether it be in an individual 
or a nation. Nations which live for self alone and arm to the 
teeth either for seeking new acquisitions or protecting those 
they already have inevitably come to war. Europe has learned 
this lesson. The best men everywhere see that the world has 
become a family and that the welfare of any one nation is in 
the welfare of all. No matter whether we keep the present 
political League of Nations or change it to a new judicial As- 
sociation of Nations; no matter’ what new  arbitrational 
machinery we set up, whether world courts, councils of con- 
ciliation or boards-of arbitration; no matter even if we begin 
simultaneous delimitation of armaments, unless the nations of 
Europe can get this spirit of goodwill and learn to live to- 
gether as a friendly community, as good men can live together 
in one place, there is no hope. At four conferences which I 
attended there were delegates from Germany and delegates from 
France. It is easy to see how the Frenchman looks upon Ger- 
many simply as a beast waiting to spring upon its prey. The 
chief thought in the French mind is protection from Germany. 
As a distinguished Frenchman said: “It has happened twice. 
It must not happen again. If it is going to, France might as 
well go out of business.” The French attitude in the League 
of Nations, in the attempt at a new alliance, in the Supreme 
Council, has naturally been that of protection. When the 
French delegates came to these conferences, they refused to 
sit with their German brethren until they made personal state- 
ments disapproving Germany’s attack on Belgium. This the 
- German delegates did and during the succeeding meeting it 
was noteworthy that the emphasis in the discussions more and 
more dwelt on this point, namely, that the best protection 
France could have against Germany in the future was not in 
political alliance, not in fortified boundaries, not in neutral 
buffer states, but, if there should arise a new Germany, demo- 
cratic, modern, free, non-militaristic, the best defense was in 
making points of contact between like-minded men and creating 
a spirit of goodwill. This the French delegates, I believe, 
would be willing to do, were they once convinced that these 
German brethren repudiated the methods of war and stood ready 
to enter the future in company with all men of goodwill. 
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_ The second answer I received everywhere was that the war 
had awakened a new yearning for unity among all Christians 
and a consciousness that only a united Church can prevent such 
horrible catastrophes as we have experienced and build the 
City of God in the world. Again and again I heard men say 
that if Christians had been mainly interested in their common 
kinship in the Kingdom of Christ and had’ realized that their 
loyalty to Christ came first, before either denomination or 
country, as Christ said it should, such a débacle as 1914 could 
never have happened in the world. The Churches of the 
Continent have had their allegiance put to terrible tests. Roman 
Catholic disciples of Christ have been arrayed against one an- 
other in bloody battle and consuming hate. Protestants have 
been killing each other by the millions in the name of their 
common Master. The best Christians of every country with 
whom I talked feel there is something wrong and I was in- 
terested to find the feeling everywhere that the time had come 
for the communions to get together often and emphasize their 
common brotherhood as disciples of Christ more than nationality, 
realizing that only in that lay the hope of the world. This 
new yearning for unity manifested itself in several remark- 
able conferences held in Europe during the summer of 1920. 
First came the World Student Congress at Stockholm, in July, 
then came three conferences of the Churches in Switzerland in 
August. At the first Ecumenical Congress on the Life and 
Work of the Churches, delegates from practically every Protes- 
tant communion and every nation were present. At the World 
Conference on Faith and Order over two hundred delegates as- 
sembled, including many from the Greek Catholic Church. This 
‘was followed by a week’s session in the Hotel Victoria, above 
the Lake of Thun, of the International Committee of the World 
Alliance for International Friendship Through the Churches. 
At these conferences the most outstanding men in the churches 
came from every land, allied, enemy, and neutral, and sitting 
at the same table talked of their oneness, and what they could 
do to build the City of God in the world, to promote goodwill, 
increase human happiness, establish brotherhood, and remove 
those national sins that provoked wars and strife. Again, I think 
many present felt that, had the leaders of all the churches begun 
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to get together in this way twenty-five years ago—Germans, 
French, British, American—a sense of oneness might have been 
developed that would have made the thought of war impossible. 

The third answer I everywhere received to my question was 
this: The war has taught us that there can be no peace, no 
permanency of civilization no Christian world order until the 
nations of the world order their relationships by these same 
Christian principles that obtain among all Christian gentlemen, 
and are bound by the same code of honor, and until the same test 
of greatness is applied to them that is applied to men. The answer 
was unanimous in this regard. The war has banished forever 
the idea that there can be two different ethical systems in the 
world, one for individuals, one for nations; one Christian, one 
pagan. There is only one morality, and it is eternal and uni- 
versal. Nations are accountable to the same judgment bar of 
God and His righteousness to which men are accountable. What 
is right for a man is right for a nation, and what is wrong for 
a;man is wrong for a nation. If it is wrong for a man to 
destroy his brother, it is wrong for a nation to destroy another 
nation. If a man is bound by honor to keep his pledged word 
so is the nation equally bound. If that man is “greatest” who, 
thinking little of self, renders service to the world, that nation 
is greatest which serves the most. If selfishness makes a man 
despicable and has in it the seed of death and decay, the same 
selfishness makes a nation small and despicable and the selfish 
nation will always come to a bad end as does the selfish man. 
(Europe is just now the graveyard of nations that lived purely 
for self and sought only selfish ends.) If the philosophy that 
“might makes right” held by a man makes him merely a brute 
and a bully, the same philosophy makes a nation equally a bully, 
and despised of the earth. (This war was largely fought on 
the issue contained in these words, and it has answered the 
question with great certainty forever.) Jesus actually knew 
what He was talking about, only most of us never really be- 
lieved He did. He really saw the eternal and immutable laws 
of the moral universe and this war has shown, as perhaps noth- 
ing else in history has, that He knew. Individuals found it 
out long ago; nations have now discovered it. I am not sure 
that they may not even discover out of this war that even His 
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great moral assertion—long ago found true by every individual 
that he who lived eternally seeking his life lost it, while he 
who forgot his own life in some great service, lost it in some 
great sacrificial emprise, found it, found his real, glorious, 
divine self, applies to nations as well as to men. Goodwill, 
Unity of all Believers, One Righteousness for Men and Nations; 
these are three great lessons the European Christians learned 
from the war! 0" *" 

_ The fourth answer I everywhere received was that the world 
simply could not go on piling up armament without soon 
plunging into both moral and financial bankruptcy. Everybody 
with whom I talked was emphatic on the point that unless a 
world order in which armaments could be largely abolished 
came out of the war the gain from it had been little. There is 
a universal demand that the governments find some way of im- 
médiately ridding the world of guns and_ battleships. 
The popular support in Europe of the League of 
Nations is largely based on the almost pathetic hope 
that the League will by pooling forces and by getting 
up a world court, and especially by establishing co-operation 
in place of rivalry among nations, bring about substantial re- 
ductions immediately. The determination to find some way of 
limiting armament is threefold in its origin. First, everybody 
sees that the world cannot stand the financial strain any longer. 
The nations are all rushing toward bankruptcy and more than 
that, we are all seeing what fools we are and becoming dis- 
gusted with ourselves. We work and strive and starve that 
we may spend’ over 85% of all our earnings on ships, guns, 
--gases and bombs wherewith to blow one another to pieces. 
Secondly, everybody with whom I talked admitted that it was 
useless to talk about an ordered world where peace and justice 
reigned while any nation was trying to outstrip its neighbors 
in armament. Lloyd George recently said that even the League 
of Nations could do nothing with the nations arming. ~“Dis- 
armament,” he says, “is an essential condition of success. To 
set up a society of nations to insure fraternity among the peoples 
of the earth, while at the same time increasing armies and navies 
to insure effective fratricide, is to make a mockery of a great 
ideal.” Armament breeds suspicions and suspicions lead to 
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war. Every nation believes the other nation is arming against it. 
When the armament reaches a vast proportion somebody is sure 
to set it off, also the nation which has vast armament is 
tempted to become arbitrary and aggressive even if it is not 
tempted to make war by those militarists who may be at the 
head of the government. Everybody in Europe agrees now 
that armament breeds war. Almost everybody believes that you 
cannot have big armaments without having war. Another 
fact to which many in the allied countries continually called 
my attention was this: “We have freed Germany from the 
expenditure of armament. We have been increasing our own 
expenditures. This means that while we are paying our billions 
—85% of all our income—for guns, Germany is putting her 
billions into industry and commerce.” General Smuts has 
called attention to this in a memorable speech. Some Europeans 
have even intimated that in this way Germany may win the 
war. The Danish Minister of Defense recently said: “The re- 
duction of German armaments will produce reductions all around 
for the reason that reduction for Germany alone will constitute 
for her an economic advantage which other nations could not 
afford.” Yet, after all, it was the feeling that armament as it 
exists to-day is a contradiction of the religion of Jesus Christ 
and an anachronism in our Christian civilization that I found 
was the real source of the widespread revolt against armament. 
America, Britain, France, Japan arming to the teeth is a con- 
tradiction of everything for which Christianity stands. It makes 
force, brute power, the ability to fight, the basis of civilization. 
It keeps force, power to destroy, forever before the eyes of 
our children so that they grow up in an atmosphere of force 
and preparation for fighting. It makes a world exactly similar 
to what your town would be if everybody in it was armed to 
the teeth and every front yard was fortified and full of guns. 
It is a negation of brotherhood and makes all our talk about 
a family or community of nations or world co-operation as 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbals. The time has come to 
get rid of it, rise up out of it on to a Christian plane of civiliza- 
tion as individuals, towns and States have done in this regard. 
Let us all be thankful that the recent Conference at Washing- 
ton has taken a first long step in this direction. 
Frederick Lynch. 
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RUSSIA’S NEED GROWS MORE DESPERATE 


In the February number of World Friendship we printed an 
appeal from Dr. Nansen asking for the co-operation of the 
churches in his relief work in Russia. 

News now comes to us through our General Secretary of a 
great mass meeting held in London where Dr. Nansen addressed 
a huge audience on the appalling conditions in Russia. He de- 
clared that during all of his operations afd investigations in 
Russia, he had found no evidence of Soviet interference with 
the operations of the various relief commissions and that the 
Government, on the contrary, had accomplished a large quantity 
of work that was generally ignored in reports from the famine 
regions. 

Every man and woman should be obliged to see the over- 
whelming pictures shown by Dr. Nansen. In the worst areas 
neither the dead nor the living are like human beings. One 
picture showed a graveyard with a pile of eighty fresh corpses 
lying naked in a heap like stones, “the harvest of the death- 
cart for one day.” Others showed roofless dwellings where even 
the straw of the thatch had been used as food after the failure 
of the crops. Already there are stories of mothers killing their 
children and of fathers killing their daughters, not out of charity 
“but in frenzied hunger.” Never in any history of slavery or 
persecution can human beings have looked such heart-breaking 
parodies of creatures that God once made as do the poor little 
swollen-paunched skeletons that look out from these pictures 
with great, melancholy eyes. The people are eating weeds, 
mixtures of straw, sunflower seeds and clay. 

Dr. Nansen spoke as a great missionary fired by horror at 
the things he had seen, and the pictures he threw on the screen 
clearly endorsed his statement when he said: “This is not a 
hundredth part of the truth. The Russian famine is not only 
the most appalling event in the world to-day, but it is one of the 
most appalling events in history, but neither the peoples nor 
the Governments of Europe realize this. Does Europe feel no 
shame? If we do not act from pity now, self-interest will com- 
pel us to act later, when famine has spread into every part of 
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the world. But perhaps when interest has conduc? after pity 
has failed it will be too late for self-interest to help.” 

“The causes of famine are several and it is certain that civil 
war, lack of commerce, and. the Soviet rule all played an im- 
portant part in prohibiting proper tillage and seeding of the fields. 
But the main factor was undeniably the terrible drought of 
1921, the worst dry spell ever recorded. Because of this, an 
event totally out of the hands of government or population, the 
fields of the fertile Volga region became dry, cracked sweeps 
of land incapable of producing crops if cultivated in the most 
efficient manner.” 

“Tf the peoples of Europe do not rise and compel their 
Governments to go to the rescue in time to provide seed for the 
spring sowing in April, things will get still worse. The problem 
in Russia is twofold, the present. situation demands immediate 
attention, while during the coming year even more labor and 
relief will be required to prevent a repetition of the last year’s 
catastrophe.” 

Our correspondent says he had reason to be proud of this 
country when Dr. Nansen told of the $20,000,000 voted by 
Congress, and spoke glowingly of the work of Herbert Hoover 
and the American Relief Committee. 

But in spite of this aid Dr. Nansen says, “Unless more aid is 
brought through the efforts of all nations of the world, it is 
certain that at least 12,000,000 out of the 19,000,000 men, women 
and children now menaced with death will die. The ravages 
of starvation have reached such a point that the most prompt and 
complete aid will fail in saving several millions of lives. It 
is not for us to hesitate or haggle over details at such a moment. 
We, the civilized peoples of the world, must enter Russia at 
once armed with funds and supplies and prove that our hearts 
have not been turned to stone during the past five years of war.” 
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ON THE TRAIL OF THE PEACEMAKERS 
CHINA 
Where the Peace doctrine has been tried and failed 


No stranger contradiction could come to a man or no 
stranger reversal of what might be called the psychology of 
crowds than to spend some time in European nations speaking 
upon the necessity of world peace and the abolition of the war 
method, and to remember the joy with which such a proposal 
was received everywhere, and then to follow with great meet- 
ings straight across the United States of America in cities and 
universities upon the same theme, always to be met with the 
characteristic American enthusiasm and approval, and then to 
have a perfect whirlwind campaign over Japan, speaking of the 
possibility of a warless world, again to be received with such 
praise that one was at times nearly swept off his feet amid. the 
applause, and then to come to China. In all of these cities and 
countries mentioned, representing nearly 12,000 miles of 
geography from east to west, I had been looked upon as a pro- 
gressive, as a prophet of a new dawning era, as a harbinger of 
a great hope just beginning to take root in the world. In sub- 
stance the only query seemed to be, “Is it not too good to be . 
really true?’ No opposition, worth noticing, to the general 
proposition. Some doubt expressed here and there about the 
methods proposed, but that war stood condemned before the 
court of human judgment all gladly acknowledged. If it does 
not sound too much like conceit, I had been indulging myself 
in the thought of one who had been privileged to get up in a 
high place where a wider vision could be seen of a better order 
of peace and brotherhood coming upon the horizon than that 
accorded to most folks. 

Then I came to China. It will be many years before I can 
forget the change in atmosphere, in attitude, in response. There 
was no applause, no gathering around for hearty congratulations, 
no great manifestations of enthusiasm. These audiences, at first 
at least, seemed to look and listen with surprise and pity. Then 
I slowly got their point of view. They looked upon me as a 
decayed sort of man, a fellow who had arrived too late. One 
who was about two generations behind the times, an expositor 
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of an idealism which had been tried, weighed in the balance, 
and found woefully wanting. 

China was saying to me, “Yes, that is beautiful, we wish it 
were true, we preached it and tried to practice it; we traditionally 
love it, but as a practical proposition any man is a fool who 
advocates it. Look at us, 400,000,000 strong in population, yet 
peace has made us the serfs of the earth, the football for the 
game of world diplomacy. Peace has brought us a wrecked 
national life and almost one without hope in the future. You 
come from a western nation which has fought her ways by 
frequent wars to wealth and power and now maintains her 
position by big navies and armies. Your doctrine has failed 
with us and its opposite has succeeded in your own country. 
Much as we dread the process we are now going to organize 
our millions of men for war and even if it takes fifty years 
and fifty million men we are going to fight our way out of the 
mire peace got us into.” 

I was where all the evidence seemed to prove that INTER- 
NATIONAL GOODWILL AND UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD were 
dreams only to be indulged in by the student in his study and the 
over-sentimentalists. The intensity of this feeling was brought 
to my attention one night when following an address in which I 
had said: “China had better suffer injustice for a hundred years 
rather than resort to war,” a Chinese Christian minister of high 
character and more than ordinary spiritual fervor said to me 
privately, “Mr. Smith, you talked of a hundred years, but we 
have now suffered injustice and ignominy for a thousand years 
and see no relief.” This view was not confined to the Chinese. 
only, but to my utter astonishment found expression among some 
American and European missionaries. One as noble as any 
Christian I ever met, after hearing my first address said, “Smith, 
that is all very well, but the next thing the Chinese must do, is 
to whip somebody in the war game and get some kind of respect 
among the nations of the world before we can hope to make 
this people truly great.” 

This terribly solemn conclusion had been borne in upon them 
not only by remembrance of the past but by the results of the 
most recent efforts of diplomacy. The Washington Conference 
had ruled out the “Shantung Question,” as irrelevant to a meet- 
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ing called to discuss the Pacific Ocean issues. To the Chinese 
the Shantung Province, with its sacred temples and shrines, its 
soil the birthplace of Confucius, its enormous commercial re- 
sources and strategic distributing possibilities, now controlled 
by alien people, is the Pactric Proprem. They can’t talk, think 
or plan without reckoning with this issue. They had prayed 
for a hearing of. the “Twenty-one Demanps” document only 
to get no answer. One Chinese university man, a Christian of 
high standing, said to me, “The only language the Versailles 
Conference knew or the Washington Conference knows now ‘is 
the threat of a big gun. We have none at present large enough 
to speak, but we are going to get. them and then we will be 
heard.” I had come to a nation, the largest numerically on 
earth, where they seemed to have closed the books on the poetry 
and philosophy of peace as being antiquated and were getting 
the engineers ready to estimate their war strength and tell how 
long a time would be necessary to get equipped for the slaughter. 
This the first impression seemed to be almost unanimous, so 
much so that I was soon made aware that the committees 
handling my program were kindly, but earnestly, trying to divert 
me from pressing the International Friendship theme to other 
themes of a more general character. But presently I began to 
find that of all places visited there was none where they would 
so deeply love to share my views if they could only have any 
real grounds for genuine expectation that the thing would 
work. I found that I was following the same route of travel as 
that taken by the great Rev. H. T. Hodgkin, of London, while 
he was delivering a series of lectures upon the same general 
subject, and that at every place he had left behind a profound 
impression of real belief that world concord was not a phantom 
vision but a tangible possibility. I availed myself of the ad- 
- vantage in co-operation with these groups he had left and very 
‘rapidly learned that if only the rest of the world will give any 
adequate evidence of sincerity in its disarmament and permanent 
peace proposals there will be no trouble with China. All the 
Chinese ask now is for a decent chance to show their real heart 
upon the doctrine I was there to preach and they will not be 
classified as militarists but as the supreme lovers of peace. 
Whatever may be the vexed. questions upon which men may 
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differ concerning the China of the future, the rest of the world 
ought.to see that they are given such an abundant opportunity. 
They deserve above all else such encouragement now. 

In the first place that as a nation they may be rescued from 
further attempts at military preparedness just when all the world 
seems bent on wiping out the menace of militarism. Europe 
is fomented by contempt of the “war lord” party and is every 
day trying to belittle further movement in that direction. The 
public platform, the press and the educators of the United States 
are constantly warning the people lest unawares that nation be 
swept into the peril of big armies and navies. The severest critic 
of the Japanese when aroused to say the worst thing possible, 
charges them with being “militaristic.” It is a synonym of con- 
tempt, a thing to be dreaded and annihilated. Strange, if while 
the rest of the world so condemns this principle it should by its 
blundering, materialistic, nationalized, office-seeking diplomacy 
drive the most peace-loving nation in the world to militarism to 
save its life from utter collapse. 

I do not know just what the real issues are, I did not attempt 
to find out for I was not a judge, a member of the jury, or an 
arbitrator. But I did not find one man from Paris to Peking 
who, if the Chinese question came up, did not say that great 
injustice had been done in China. All with one accord agree 
upon this point. If unfair dealing is persisted in, and no ap- 
parent hope suggested from other sources, then China will be 
militaristic and finally some day that means war and when it 
comes it will not be between China and some other single nation. 
But it will surely involve every nation with a foot on the Pacific 
shores anywhere. As an earnest of reality, of sincerity, of 
honesty the big talkers against militarism oben to see to it that 
China gets a square deal. 

In the second place China deserves encouragement to proceed 
by peaceful methods because she is not by temperament, tradition 
or training a soldier-like type. Hers is the natural aptitude for 
philosophy, literature and the scholastic life. I shall later speak 
of what a pitifully small percentage of her people ever had op- 
portunity in this realm, but nevertheless that is her characteristic 
evidenced by every man who has had long knowledge of her 
people. In this connection it may also be said that she is not 
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materialistic. Perhaps she ought to be more so, grant that. But 
I wonder if the nations with marching soldiers and speeding 
warships and overfed millionaires would not themselves profit 
in some nobler qualities if they should unite to let great 
China have an unobstructed opportunity for growth and pros- 
perity without fighting for it. While writing I am reading Sir 
Philip Gibbs’ “More That Must Be Told,” in which he so 
furiously and justly condemns the debauch of militarism which 
has followed the war. If his conclusions are correct and the 
need of the world is a nationalism of more spiritual type, which 
I firmly believe, then China ought to be given guarantees that she 
can go forward letting her truest characteristic be revealed 
without resort to bloodshed and slaughter of human beings. I 
looked at Chinese soldiers and could not but feel a sense of in- 
dignation that these men were being forced to wear clothes not 
to their liking and stand at “attention” when they so poorly 
knew how to handle a gun. The Chinese soldier is an artificial 
product. The world of politics and affairs in history has enough 
sad pages to reckon with now without adding another in a 
vicious debauch of China and her resources. If this nation is 
forced to go on arming and by so doing go on spreading 
poverty, which is already unspeakable and indescribable, and 
eventually to break out in another war, I Betieve Ir Witt BE 
THE SUPREME CRIME OF HumaAN History. 

In the third place China deserves a square, honest deal and 
a peacable opportunity to go forward, because of the superb 
contribution she can make to the ultimate peace of the world. 

Earlier reference was made to what seemed to be the over- 
whelming sentiment for war. That is true and it remains true 
and will continue till some better form of diplomacy is developed 
in the world, than has thus far shown itself. But I also found, 
not only in individuals, but in groups, the finest expressions of 
the principle of world brotherhood to which I ever listened. The 
European, American and Japanese language about international 
friendships is pretty strongly tinctured with economics. I have 
seen some Americans suddenly become peace advocates who have 
never been famous for philanthropy or religion. En route 
West I met one such who when I enquired about the influences 
prompting his new attitude very quickly revealed the fact that 
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it was not human idealism or spiritual results but horror at 
the size of his “income tax.” Reduced incomes have made a 
good many converts to the extinction of war idea. Some 
nations are discussing world peace as a remedy for national 
bankruptcy. I venture the suggestion that this basis will not 
produce enduring peace. Some day the balance of money ad- 
vantage might seem to be the other way and then that platform 
would lead to war. That was Germany’s blind, brutal, sordid 
blunder in 1914. 

I spoke to churches, clubs, schools, colleges in the greater 
cities of China. I met great personalities in public, business, 
educational and private life, and felt that I had not at any 
time heard the desire for universal goodwill among men put 
upon a higher basis than by the Chinese. I found myself quite 
unconsciously shifting the emphasis in addresses to those most 
religious aspects of, the friendship topic. There are places 
where the economic phase, with its consequent burden of 
taxation, business depression and loss of efficiency seems the 
most binding argument against armed conflicts. But this is not 
the supreme apologetic in China. These audiences softened 
into cordial friendliness had lost that frigid resentment under the 
pressure of facts about war being an enemy of brotherhood, 
of human welfare, of childhood and of the “Kingdom of God.” 
I was only sorry at the close of about sixty addresses delivered 
in China that I had not been more conscious of this psychology 
at the beginning. I could have gone very much more directly 
to the heart, of the subject and been much more effective. Be- 
fore one perfectly splendid audience of Chinese church leaders 
where there was present a large number of beautiful women, for 
the most part of mature years, I made use of a large clause 
upon war’s toll upon MotrHErHoop and in the name of the 
women who bear in pain the young men who are sent to be 
butchered, I spoke against more war. I could wish that all the 
war-crazed politicians and dirty yellow journalists who are 
trying to provoke more hatred and jealousies and strife among 
the nations could have witnessed that sight and felt the 
emotions in that room. Stern men and women made no at- 
tempt to restrain tears. One Chinese minister with degrees 
from half a dozen universities, said to me at the close, “If that 
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side of this war business is carried through China it will kill the 
military party dead in five years.” 

When the day comes in which “wars shall cease,” I believe 
a high tribute will then be paid to the influence of the Chinese 
upon this consummation so much to be desired. I still hope 
that the generation, of which I am one of the older group, may 
yet have sense enough to let this nation express its better life 
rather than to drive it, against its deepest will, to follow the 
train into more brutality. 

China presents a queer contradiction. Admit every frailty 
of her past, every sin of which she is accused, every omission 
which can be thought of and here remains the fact. 

One channel of thought followed says: war, get ready, 
organize, arouse the people to revenge, fight or succumb to in- 
evitable national oblivion and eternal servitude. Another 
channel followed says: we long for peace on earth, we hunger 
for goodwill and kindness, our ambitions are for a renaissance 
of the nobler qualities of human life. The whole Christian 
clientéle in China, native pastors and church members, college 
and school faculties and foreign missionaries, are yearning for 
this side of Chinese life to be given a wide privilege. The 
great big world with its tangle of European geography, its 
reparation funds, its open seaport privileges, its “Yap” islands, 
its social rumblings and all the rest, has no weightier problem 
before it than to answer which one of these voices in China 
shall prevail. 

No nation liveth to itself alone anywhere just now, and 
never will again, but this is pre-eminently true of China. She 
cannot of herself ordain which element will prevail, but the courts 
and conferences of nations can. If she is led to believe that 
she will be treated justly in the future she will be in the van- 
guard of the peace-loving people. If she is forced to believe 
she is to be traded and juggled as a sop among the bargaining 
nations she is going to give the world another baptism of the 
blood of swords and guns. The date is the only unknown 
quantity in the latter. Fred B, Smith, 
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CAMPAIGN FOR THE RATIFICATION OF THE 
WASHINGTON TREATIES 


The Church Peace Union in co-operation with the World 
Peace Foundation has started a movement to organize the relig- 
ious forces of the whole nation in favor of the ratification of the 
treaties adopted at the Washington Conference. In a letter 
mailed to 120,000 ministers of religion representing virtually 
all the leading Protestant, Catholic and Jewish congregations in 
the United States, the following recommendations are pre- 
sented: 

1. That as soon as possible this matter be presented to your 
congregation. 

2. That each congregation be invited to send a strong 
resolution to its two United States Senators expressing the de- 
mand of public opinion for the ratification of the treaties 
promptly without change and without reservations. 

38. That men and women of your congregation be urged 
to write.a simple and informal letter to the Senators expressing 
their personal conviction as to the value of the Conference and 
the importance of ratification without reservation or delay. 

The letter also conveys copies of statements and resolutions 
endorsing the treaties, which have been adopted by four national 
organizations representing Protestants, Catholics and Jews; 
these organizations are respectively, Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, The United Synagogue of America, National Catholic 
Welfare Council. A printed summary of the treaties accom- 
panies each letter. Each pastor is asked to sign a petition ex- 
pressing the demand of public opinion for the ratification of 
the treaties promptly and without reservation. This petition 
will be presented to the Senate. A postcard for the convenience 
of the clergymen in sending their signatures to the Headquarters 
of the Committee at 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, goes 
with every letter. 

It may be remembered that The Church Peace Union and 
the World Peace Foundation, acting for the organized religious 
forces of America took the lead in presenting-a petition in June, 
1921, urging the President to call a Conference of the leading 
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nations on the Reduction of Armament. Over 20,000 signatures 
were affixed to the petition. Eighteen days after the petition 
was presented the President issued his epoch-making invitation 
to Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan. We do not venture 
to assume that the petition was the decisive factor in the calling 
of the Conference, but it certainly strengthened the President’s 
conviction that he was acting in accordance with the best 
Christian sentiment of the country. It is hoped that the poll 
that is now being taken will gather in even a larger petition 
than the one prepared last year. ) 


Resolutions on the Washington Treaties.—At a meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the World Alliance for Inter- 
national Friendship Through the Churches, held in New York 
City on March 9th, the following resolutions were passed : 

Whereas it appears that the treaties arrived at by the Wash- 
ington Conference on the Limitation of Armament are meeting 
with considerable opposition in the Senate of the United States, 
and ’ 
Whereas these treaties when ratified will be the greatest step 
toward international goodwill taken by our nation and if de- 
feated will dash the high hopes of all the world, and 

Whereas the churches of America had a large part in per- 
suading’ President Harding to call this Conference and have 
most enthusiastically supported the Conference throughout its 
déliberations, and welcomed its achievements as a great triumph 
for Christian idealism and international goodwill: ) 

Resolved, That the World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship Through the Churches emphatically endorses the treaties 
arrived at by the Washington Conference and voicing, we be- 
lieve, the convictions of the majority of the citizens of the 
United States, earnestly urges the Senate of the United States 
to ratify the treaties as submitted by the President of the 
United States to the Senate, and, inasmuch as all the world 
is anxiously awaiting their adoption, that they be ratified as soon 
as possible, : . | 
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INTERCHANGE VISITORS 
L. V. GORDON. 

The work of the Interchange Commission on Speakers and 
Preachers between America, Great Britain and France has been 
carried on steadily since its inauguration in 1918 and becomes 
with each year an increasing factor in the development of inter- 
national understanding. The Commission has some interesting 
plans well under way for 1922-1923. 

Archbishop Soederblom of Upsala has accepted an invitation 
to visit this country early in 1923. He is one of the most distin- 
guished leaders of the religious life of Europe. Many Americans 
who have been abroad have returned with the verdict that the 
Archbishop was the most vital personality they met. The Arch- 
bishop will spend two or three months here: he is so engrossed 
with his own episcopal task that it will be impossible for him to 
stay longer. A hankering to visit the United States has been in his 
heart for many years and now that arrangements have been made 
for him to do so, he is overjoyed. It is 31 years since he was 
here. At that time he represented Scandinavian universities at 
a New England meeting. He has carried the memory of that 
visit in his heart all the while and is eager for the time when 
he shall renew his acquaintance and relationship with this land. 

The Archbishop is greatly devoted to the question of Chris- 
tian unity. He is a master on the subject of Comparative Re- 
ligions. He is a profound student of Martin Luther. In one of 
his recent letters he says “Ever since Dr. John Mott asked me 
some twenty years ago ‘Why do you not write something about 
Luther that will reveal something of his religious and human 
secret’? I have been looking forward to an occasion for pre- 
senting to Anglo-Saxon people a literary work on Luther’s 
psychology and on his position in the history of religion.” It is 
highly probable that a series of lectures on Luther will be in- 
cluded in his work here—possibly at Harvard University. 

An exchange has been made between the City Temple, Lon- 
don, and the Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. Arrange- 
ments are consummated for Dr. Charles Edward Jefferson to go 
to London immediately after Easter. He will occupy the pulpit 
of the City Temple from May "th to June 11th and from June 
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18th to the end of July will speak in other prominent pulpits. 
A most interesting list of engagements has been prepared. Dr. 
Frederick Norwood of the City Temple will occupy the Broad- 
way Tabernacle pulpit for six Sundays; he will speak at the 
First Congregational Church in Washington two Sundays, and 
the last Sunday of his visit will be spent at the Central Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Detroit. 

The Church Peace Union, the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America and the World Alliance for Promoting 
International Friendship Through the Churches are protagonists 
in this work of international exchange. Five representatives 
from each organization make up the Commission. 

Someone said recently that “Knowledge comes through per- 
sonality.” That is the assumption on which the Commission 
does it work. It is not enough to obtain our information of the 
viewpoints of other nations from the press alone. We read the 
newspaper correspondence and build up a conception of what 
conditions are in other countries, only to find out on visiting those 
countries that we have been duped by the journalists. It was 
of much more value to have Bishop Gore of Oxford in this 
country interpreting the views of Great Britain on current issues 
than to have London newspaper correspondents with us, even 
the best. The age is rich in magazine literature. America is 
turning out wonderful magazines, but it is of far more value that 
our leading men should enter England and France to get im- 
pressions first-hand than that our magazines should go into those 
countries, however superb they may be. 

Most of the men in exchange are leaders in religious work. 
There is an everlasting procession of men, representative of the 
organized business life of the United States, Great Britain and 
France going to and fro. These men, however, do not specialize 
in the great movements for social and moral reform They are 
interested chiefly in business, while tlie men sent out under the 
auspices of the Commission on Interchange are concerned 
primarily with the building of friendship into the life of nations. 
To bind them together with the cords of friendship is their in- 
vincible ideal. They look upon friendship and goodwill as the 
surest guarantees of peace, 
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ALARMISTS AT WORK 
“Undefeated Germany,” from a former British correspondent 
in Berlin re 

The persistent efforts to present a picture of the German 
nation as still occupied with thoughts of preparation for “the 
next war’ and an influential section of them obsessed with 
definite schemes for repairing Germany’s military and naval 
impotence, show little sign of cessation. The pigments are — 
flung on the canvas with all an impressionist’s extravagant 
distegard for actuality, and the final result isa bizarre repre- 
sentation of a landscape with no shadow of resemblance to 
anything that actually exists, or that could exist at the pres- 
ent time. It is a dangerous and criminal game, considering 
its possible consequences, to single out certain unimportant 
elements in a state, and present them as representative of 
their nation. Were it a practice for universal application, 
we might single out the hyphenated Germans and Irish of 
the United States as representatives of American feeling to- 
wards this country; we might deal with the criminal mad- 
ness of Bolshevism as illustrating the character and political 
tendencies of the Russian people; we might ransack the gutter 
press of Paris for expression of hostility to perfide Albion, 
and so on. But this is not done by us any longer, save in 
the rarest cases, for the simple reason that we have learnt 
by experience that the Irish and German political wire pullers 
in the United States, the Anglophobe boulevardiers of Paris 
and the savage adherents of Lenin and Trotsky with their 
detestation of the British Empire, cannot in any sense be re- 
garded as representatives, or even as types of the great na- 
tions who tolerate them in their midst. And so with Ger- 
many, and to an equal degree. ijn 

As regards Germany we have, it often seems to me, 
sufficient excuse for the harshest views, without these views 
being at all one-sided or perverted. We have suffered terri- 
bly, perhaps irreparably, from German acts in war; we have 
suffered, perhaps still more irreparably from German precept 
and example in the realm of the intellect and spirit. During 
the war and in the years leading up to it it was not one 
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section of the German people who stood out as the repre- 
sentatives and advocates of the withering doctrine that might 
is right, that professed and practised the grossest materialism 
in their world-outlook, that claimed and sought for Germany 
hegemony over all the nations of the world. It was the en- 
tire German people, with hardly an exception, that supported 
a system subversive to liberty and true civilization. Con- 
siderations like these make it difficult for us now to moderate 
our views of the German character or to accept as anything 
but dissimulation the reports that reach us of an approach 
in Germany towards a feeling of moral responsibility, of a 
desire to turn their thought into channels leading to a better, 
wiser and more peaceful world. 

The appearance of an extraordinary book by Ceseral von 
Ludendorff, who is probably the most discredited, obnoxious 
and ineffectual figure in the Germany of the present day, 
has given welcome occasion to those in this country and 
elsewhere to prove that as was the Germany of General 
Bernhardi before the war, so is the Germany of the General 
Ludendorff three years after the armistice. There could be 
no greater error. But first a word about the author of this 
amazing book entitled “Warmaking and Policy.” Months 
before the débacle of July and August 1918, when Ludendorff 
had superseded Hindenburg in every department of the conduct 
of the war, he was probably the best-hated man on what the 
Germans called their “home front,” that is to say, the civilian 
population engaged at home in supplying the armies with 
their needs and equipment. When the knell of the doom of 
Germany first struck, there was no sane observer anywhere, 
certainly not a man in Ludendorff’s position, who did not 
know that the end was rapidly approaching. Yet Ludendorff 
continued his terrible demands for more men, for more and 
more divisions, for further unlimited supplies of food and 
clothing, for fresh additions to his gigantic armament, while 
the “home front” was starving. The Emperor and his gang 
were on Ludendorff’s side, but there was hardly a soldier 
among the millions in the field, and not a starving or despair- 
ing man, woman or child at home, who did not hate and 
execrate this insatiable military monster with an unquench- 
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able hatred. When the armistice was signed, and the Revo- 
lution sent the Kaiser and his sycophants to the right-about, 
Ludendorff fled to Sweden where instead of hiding his dimin- 
ished head, he began to prove to the world in pamphlets, 
speeches and interviews that Germany was still “undefeated,” 
and that had he had his will, had he been permitted to offer 
up further hecatombs and hecatombs of victims to his insane 
desires, he would have been able to place Germany on the 
proud pedestal of the victor. He became the most execrated 
man in Germany. 


Says the Borsen Courier: 


“For us, Ludendorff is dead and never again will he 
occupy a high place in the esteem of the German people 
whose nature he has helped to brutalize and debauch. His 
ideas are those of a savage, and we shall be a happier nation, 
and nearer our salvation, when we free ourselves from the 
influence of Ludendorff and his kind, from the influence of 
all those military ghouls, who have battened so long on our 
long-suffering people.” 


The Augsburger Abend-zeitung wrote: 


“We wish there were some inaccessible island in some re- 
mote sea to which we could send this ill-omened bird of prey, 
this product of nearly two generations of crushing militarism, 
him and Tirpitz, and all the other intolerable growths 
of their day. Unfortunately there is no such remote island 
available and here they must remain. But it will be our duty 
to see that they work no further mischief, that in future their 
poison shall not run through our veins.” 

“To present the writings of such a man, so dreaded by 
the people, so spurned and suspected by the great majority 
of the German nation, as representing the views of his fellow- 
countrymen to any extent, is both unwise and dangerous 
not to employ any harsher words. That behind him are groups 
of influential men, only too eager to foster and rekindle the 
old German war-fever and old spirit of aggression is well 
known to us. Their power for mischief is still great in the 

land, and that they will. cease their efforts without doing 
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further harm is not to be expected. But the lapse of healing 
time, the crying need for reconstruction, the growing con- 
sciousness of the better elements of the people that their 
future greatness and happiness rest upon the fruitful labors 
of peace, are all tending to widen the gulf which separates 
them from the crude and cruel apostles of a future war. Does 
any sane German-at the present time, outside the ranks of 
the Ludendorffs, believe for a moment, that Germany is 
justified in provoking “the next war’ whenever it can be 
waged with profit, or that war is the only decisive means in 
policy, or that civilian statesmen, even of the highest au- 
thority are to be the docile instruments of the military 
powers in peace?” 

With all the faults that still cling to the German people 
and they are many and grievous, we cannot believe that 
writings like those of Ludendorff express the views of any 
considerable section of them. Over three millions killed and 
crippled is the record of “undefeated” Germany’s attempt to 
rule the world. The next war in blood and treasure will cost 
them infinitely more. All the froth and mouthings of the 
Ludendorffs, all their efforts to revive the unashamed prac- 
tices of primeval savages, can only result in turning the 
German people still further away from such ruthless and 
unscrupulous advisers. 


Teachers Oppose Military Training. A nation-wide cam- 
paign against military training for High School boys has been 
started in Chicago by the Headquarters of the American Feder- 
ation of Teachers, for the following reasons: 

1. Because not even Germany deemed it advisable to main- 
tain military training for school boys in time of peace. 

2. Because military training is not an adequate substitute 
for physical training. 

3. Because militarism should be discouraged, not encour- 
aged. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WORLD ALLIANCE 
AND AMERICAN CHURCH CONGRESS ON 
INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 16-18, 1922 

Steady progress is being made in regard to our Annual 
Meeting. Our members and friends will be glad to learn that 
the following eminent men have already accepted our invitation 
to speak at the meeting: 

Dr. Arthur J.. Brown Mr. James W. Kline 

Prof. William Adams Brown Bishop Francis J. McConnell 
President Kenyon L. Butterfield Dr. William P. Merrill 

Dr. Edward S. Cummings Hon. Henry Morgenthau 
Prof. Stephen P. Duggan Dr. John M. Moore 

Mr. Sherwood Eddy Mr. A. J. Muste 

President W. H. P. Faunce Dr. Frederick Norwood 

Dr. Lynn Harold Hough 


The May issue of the magazine will carry a complete an- 
nouncement of the program. 


Mr. Hamilton Holt Decorated — The French Government 
has decorated Hamilton Holt, of New York, with the Order 
of the Legion of Honor, for services in promoting good 
relations between France and America. 

Mr. Holt has previously been decorated Commander of the 
Order of the Sacred Treasure, by the Emperor of Japan; 
Officer of the Order of George I, by the King of Greece; Officer 
of the Order of Public Instruction, by the Republic of France, 
and Officer of the Order of the Crown of Italy, by the King 
of Italy. 

Mr. Holt is a member of the Executive Committee of the 
World Alliance and has made a fine contribution to the cause of 
international peace. 


World Peace Song.—A movement has been started by Mr. 
J. W. Hamilton, 147 Kent Street, St. Paul, Minnesota, for a 
song of peace for the children of the world.. Mr. Hamilton says 
that letters from people in various countries express great in- 
terest, and arrangements are being made for a president and 
vice-presidents in various countries. 
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Treaties and Resolutions 
of the 
Conference on the Limitation of Armament 


The Conference on the Limitation of Armament met at Wash- 
ington November 11, 1921, and agreed upon a series of six treaties 
and twelve resolutions which are destined to effect great changes 
in economic conditions throughout the world. 

The work of the Conference was ratified by the United States 
Senate during the month of March, 1922. Two reservations were 
adopted. They are printed in the following pages with the full 
text of the several agreements. 

In their report on the Conference, the delegates of the United 
States included the following interpretative summary of its 
results: 

General Summary: 

To estimate correctly the character and value of these several 
treaties, resolutions and formal declarations they should be consid- 
ered as a whole. Each one contributes its part in combination 
with the others towards the establishment of conditions in which 
peaceful security will take the place of competitive preparation 
for war. 

The declared object was, in its naval aspect, to stop the race of 
competitive building of warships which was in process and which 
was so distressingly like the competition that immediately pre- 
ceded the war of 1914. Competitive armament, however, is the 
result of a state of mind in which a national expectation of attack 
by some other country causes preparation to meet the attack. To 
stop competition it is necessary to deal with the state of mind from 
which it results. A belief in the pacific intentions. of other powers 
must be substituted for suspicion and apprehension. 

The negotiations which led to the Four Power Treaty were the 
process of attaining that new state of mind, and the Four Power 
Treaty itself was the expression of that new state of mind. It 
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terminated the Anglo-Japanese alliance and substituted friendly 
conference in place of war as the first reaction from any con- 
troversies which might arise in the region of the Pacific; it would 
not have been possible except as part of a plan including a limita- 
tion and a reduction of naval armaments, but that limitation and 
reduction would not have been possible without the new relations 
established by the Four Power Treaty or something equivalent 
to it. 

The new relations declared in the Four Power Treaty could not, 
however, inspire confidence or be reasonably assured of con- 
tinuance without a specific understanding as to the relations of the 
powers to China. Such an understanding had two aspects. One 
related to securing fairer treatment of China, and the other related 
to the competition for trade and industrial advantages in China 
between the outside powers. 

An agreement covering both of these grounds in a rather funda- 
mental way was embodied in the first article of the general Nine 
Power Treaty regarding China. In order, however, to bring the 
rules set out in that article out of the realm of mere abstract 
propositions and make them practical rules of conduct it was neces- 
sary to provide for applying them so far as the present conditions 
of government and social order in China permit. This was done 
by the remaining provisions of the general Nine Power Treaty 
and Chinese Customs Treaty and the series of formal resolutions 
adopted by the Conference in its Plenary Sessions and the formal 
declarations made a part of the record of the Conference. 

The scope of action by the Conference in dealing with Chinese 
affairs was much limited by the disturbed conditions of govern- 
ment in China which have existed since the revolution of 1911, 
and which still exist, and which render effective action by that 
government exceedingly difficult and in some directions imprac- 
ticable. In every case the action of the Conference was taken 
with primary reference to giving the greatest help possible to 
the Chinese people in developing a stable and effective gov- 
ernment really representative of the people of China. Much was 
accomplished in that direction, and the rules of conduct set forth 
in the first article of the General Treaty regarding China have not 
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merely received the assent of the Powers but have been accepted 
and applied to concrete cases. 

The sum total of the action taken in the Conference regarding 
China, together with the return of Shantung by direct agreement 
between China and Japan, the withdrawal of the most unsatisfac- 
tory of the so-called “twenty-one demands,” and the explicit 
declaration of Japan regarding the closely connected territory of 
Eastern Siberia, justify the relation of confidence and good will 
expressed in the Four Power Treaty and upon which the reduction 
of armament provided in the naval treaty may be contemplated 
with a sense of security. 

In conclusion, we may be permitted to quote the words of the 
President in closing the Conference: 

“This Conference has wrought a truly great achievement. It 
is hazardous sometimes to speak in superlatives, and I will be 
restrained. But I will say, with every confidence, that the faith 
plighted here today, kept in national honor, will mark the begin- 
ning of a new and better epoch in human progress. 

“Stripped to the simplest fact, what is the spectacle which has 
inspired a new hope for the world? Gathered about this table 
nine great nations of the world—not all, to be sure, but those most 
directly concerned with the problems at hand—have met and have 
conferred on questions of great import and common concern, on 
problems menacing their peaceful relationship, on burdens threat- 
ening a common peril. In the revealing light of the public 
opinion of the world, without surrender of sovereignty, without 
impaired nationality or affronted national pride, a solution has 
been found in unanimity, and to-day’s adjournment is marked by 
rejoicing in the things accomplished. If the world has hungered 
for new assurance, it may feast at the banquet which the Confer- 
ence has spread. 

“I am sure the people of the United States are supremely 
gratified, and yet there is scant appreciation how marvelously you 
have wrought. When the days were dragging and agreements 
were delayed, when there were obstacles within and hindrances 
without, few stopped to realize that here was a conference of 
sovereign powers where only unanimous agreement could be made 
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the rule. Majorities could not decide without impinging national 
rights. There were no victors to command, no vanquished to 
yield. All had voluntarily to agree in translating the conscience 
of our civilization and give concrete expression to world opinion. 

“And you have agreed in spite of all difficulties, and the agree- 
ments are proclaimed to the world. No new standards of national 
honor have been sought, but the indictments of national dishonor 
have been drawn, and the world is ready to proclaim the odious- 
ness of perfidy or infamy. 


K * * ** * * * * 


“Tt has been the fortune of this Conference to sit in a day far 
enough removed from war’s bitterness, yet near enough to war’s 
horrors, to gain the benefit of both the hatred of war and the 
yearning for peace. Too often, heretofore, the decades following 
such gatherings have been marked by the difficult undoing of 
their decisions. But your achievement is supreme because no 
seed of conflict has been sown, no reaction in regret or resentment 
ever can justify resort to arms. 

“Tt little matters what we appraise as the outstanding accom- 
plishments. Any one of them alone would have justified the 
Conference. But the whole achievement has so cleared the 
atmosphere that it will seem like breathing the refreshing air of a 
new morn of promise. 

“You have written the first deliberate and effective expression 
of great powers, in the consciousness of peace, of war’s utter 
futility, and challenged the sanity of competitive preparation for 
each other’s destruction. You have halted folly and lifted 
burdens, and revealed to the world that the one sure way to 
recover from the sorrow and ruin and staggering obligations of a 
world war is to end the strife in preparation for more of it, and 
turn human energies to the constructiveness of peace. 

“Not all the world is yet tranquilized. But here is the example, 
to imbue with new hope all who dwell in apprehension. At this 
table came understanding, and understanding brands armed con- 
flict as abominable in the eyes of enlightened civilization.” 

* * * * *k * * * 


General Summary 


“No intrigue, no offensive or defensive alliances, no involve- 
ments have wrought your agreements, but reasoning with each 
other to common understanding has made new relationships 
among Governments and peoples, new securities for peace, and 
new opportunities for achievement and attending happiness. 

“Here have been established the contacts of reason, here has 
come the inevitable understandings of face-to-face exchanges 
when passion does not inflame. The very atmosphere shamed 
national selfishness into retreat. Viewpoints were exchanged, 
differences composed, and you came to understand how common, 
after all, are human aspirations; how alike, indeed, and how 
easily reconcilable are our national aspirations; how sane and 
simple and satisfying to seek the relationships of peace and 
security. 

“When you first met, I told you of our America’s thought to 
seek less of armament and none of war; that we sought nothing 
which is another’s, and we were unafraid, but that we wished 
to join you in doing that finer and nobler thing which no nation 
can do alone. We rejoice in that accomplishment. * * *” 


THE TREATIES 


(1) A TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE, FRANCE, ITALY, AND JAPAN, 
LIMITING NAVAL ARMAMENT. 

The United States of America, the British Empire, France, Italy and 

Japan; 

Desiring to contribute to the maintenance of the general peace, and to 

reduce the burdens of competition in armament; 

Have resolved, with a view to accomplishing these purposes, to conclude 

a treaty to limit their respective naval armament, and to that end have 

appointed as their Plenipotentiaries ; 

The President of the United States of America: Charles Evans Hughes, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Oscar W. Underwood, Elihu Root, Citizens of 
the United States; 

His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 

Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India: 

The Right Honourable Arthur James Balfour, O. M., M. P., Lord Presi- 
dent of His Privy Council; The Right Honourable Baron Lee of 
Fareham, G. B. E., K. C. B., First Lord of His Admiralty; The Right 
Honourable Sir Auckland Campbell Geddes, K. C. B., His Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the United States of America; 

and 

for the Dominion of Canada: 

The Right Honourable Sir Robert Laird Borden, G. C. M. G., K. C.; 

for the Commonwealth of Australia: 

Senator the Right Honourable George Foster Pearce, Minister for 
Home and Territories; 

for the Dominion of New Zealand: 

The Honourable Sir John William Salmond, K. C., Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of New Zealand; 

for the Union of South Africa: 

The Right Honourable Arthur James Balfour, O. M., M. P.; 

for India: 

The Right Honourable Valingman Sankaranarayana Srinivasa Sastri, 
Member of the Indian Council of State; 

The President of the French Republic: 

Mr. Albert Sarraut, Deputy, Minister of the Colonies; 

Mr. Jules J. Jusserand, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to the United States of America, Grand Cross of the National 
Order of the Legion of Honour; 
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His Majesty the King of Italy: 

The Honourable Carlo Schanzer, Senator of the Kingdom; 

The Honourable Vittorio Rolandi Ricci, Senator of the Kingdom, His 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary at Washington; 

The Honourable Luigi Albertini, Senator of the Kingdom; 

His Majesty the Emperor of Japan: 

Baron Tomosaburo Kato, Minister for the Navy, Junii, a member of 
the First Class of the Imperial Order of the Grand Cordon of the 
Rising Sun with the Paulownia Flower; 

Baron Kijuro Shidehara, His Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary at Washington, Joshii, a member of the First Class of the 
Imperial Order of the Rising Sun; 

Mr. Masanao Hanihara, Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs, Jushii, a 
member of the Second Class of the Imperial Order of the Rising 
Sun; 

Who, having communicated to each other their respective full powers, 
found to be in good and due form, have agreed as follows: 


CHAPTER I 


GENERAL PROVISIONS RELATING TO THE LIMITATION OF 
NAVAL ARMAMENT 


Article I 
The Contracting Powers agree to limit their respective naval armament 
as provided in the present Treaty. 


Article II 


The Contracting Powers may retain respectively the capital ships which 
are specified in Chapter IJ, Part 1. On the coming into force of the 
present Treaty, but subject to the following provisions of this Article, all 
other capital ships, built or building, of the United States, the British 
Empire and Japan shall be disposed of as prescribed in Chapter II, Part 2. 

In addition to the capital ships specified in Chapter IJ, Part 1, the 
United States may complete and retain two ships of the West Virginia 
class now under construction. On the completion of these two ships the 
North Dakota and Delaware shall be disposed of as prescribed in Chap- 
ter II, Part 2. 

The British Empire may, in accordance with the replacement table in 
Chapter II, Part 3, construct two new capital ships not exceeding 35,000 
tons (35,560 metric tons) standard displacement each. On the completion 
of the said two ships the Thunderer, King George V, Ajax and Centurion 
shall be disposed of as prescribed in Chapter II, Part 2. 
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Article III 


Subject to the provisions of Article II, the Contracting Powers shall 
abandon their respective capital ship building programs, and no new 
capital ships shall be constructed or acquired by any of the Contracting 
Powers except replacement tonnage which may be constructed or acquired 
as specified in Chapter II, Part 3. 

Ships which are replaced in accordance with Chapter II, Part 3, shall 
be disposed of as prescribed in Part 2 of that Chapter. 


Article IV 


The total capital ship replacement tonnage of each of the Contracting 
Powers shall not exceed in standard displacement, for the United States 
525,000 tons (533,400 metric tons); for the British Empire 525,000 tons 
(533,400 metric tons); for France 175,000 tons (177,800 metric tons); for 
Italy 175,000 tons (177,800 metric tons); for Japan 315,000 tons (320,040 
metric tons). 

Article V 

No capital ship exceeding 35,000 tons (35,560 metric tons) standard 
displacement shall be acquired by, or constructed by, for, or within the 
jurisdiction of, any of the Contracting Powers. 


Article VI 


No capital ship of any of the Contracting Powers shall carry a gun with 
a calibre in excess of 16 inches (406 millimetres). 


Article VII 


The total tonnage for aircraft carriers of each of the Contracting 
Powers shall not exceed in standard displacement, for the United States 
135,000 tons (137,160 metric tons); for the British Empire 135,000 tons 
(137,160 metric tons); for France 60,000 tons (60,960 metric tons); for 
bo 175,000 tons (177,800 metric tons); for Japan 315,000 tons (320,040 
tons). 

Article VIII 

The replacement of aircraft carriers shall be effected only as prescribed 
in Chapter II, Part 3, provided, however, that all aircraft carrier tonnage 
in existence or building on November 12, 1921, shall be considered experi- 
mental, and may be replaced, within the total tonnage limit prescribed in 
Article VII, without regard to its age. 


Article IX 
No aircraft carrier exceeding 27,000 tons (27,432 metric tons) standard 
displacement shall be acquired by, or constructed by, for or within the 
jurisdiction of, any of the Contracting Powers. 
However, any of the Contracting Powers may, provided that its total 
tonnage allowance of aircraft carriers is not thereby exceeded, build not 
more than two aircraft carriers, each of a tonnage of not more than 33,000 
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tons (33,528 metric tons) standard displacement, and in order to effect 
economy any of the Contracting Powers may use for this purpose any two 
of their ships, whether constructed or in course of construction, which 
would otherwise be scrapped under the provisions of Article II. The 
armament of any aircraft carriers exceeding 27,000 tons (27,432 metric 
tons) standard displacement shall be in accordance with the requirements 
of Article X, except that the total number of guns to be carried in case 
any of such guns be of a calibre exceeding 6 inches (152 millimetres), 
except anti-aircraft guns and guns not exceeding 5 inches (127 milli- 
metres), shall not exceed eight. 


Article X 


No aircraft carrier of any of the Contracting Powers shall carry a gun 
with a calibre in excess of 8 inches (203 millimetres). Without prejudice 
to the provisions of Article IX, if the armament carried includes guns 
exceeding 6 inches (152 millimetres) in calibre the total number of guns 
carried, except anti-aircraft guns and guns not exceeding 5 inches (127 
millimetres), shall not exceed ten. If alternatively the armament con- 
tains no guns exceeding 6 inches (152 millimetres) in calibre, the number 
of guns is not limited. In either case the number of anti-aircraft guns 
and of guns not exceeding 5 inches (127 millimetres) is not limited. 


Article XI 

No vessel of war exceeding 10,000 tons (10,160 metric tons) standard 
displacement, other than a capital ship or aircraft carrier, shall be 
acquired by, or constructed by, for, or within the jurisdiction of, any of 
the Contracting Powers. Vessels not specifically built as fighting ships 
nor taken in time of peace under government control for fighting pur- 
poses, which are employed on fleet duties or as troop transports or in 
some other way for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of hos- 
tilities otherwise than as fighting ships, shall not be within the limitations 
of this Article. 


Article XII 


No vessel of war of any of the Contracting Powers, hereafter laid down, 
other than a capital ship, shall carry a gun with a calibre in excess of 
8 inches (203 millimetres). 


Article XIII 


Except as provided in Article IX, no ship designated in the present 
Treaty to be scrapped may be reconverted into a vessel of war. 


Article XIV 


No preparations shall be made in merchant ships in time of peace for 
the installation of warlike armaments for the purpose of converting such 
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ships into vessels of war, other than the necessary stiffening of decks for 
the mounting of guns not exceeding 6 inch (152 millimetres) calibre. 


Article XV 


No vessel of war constructed within the jurisdiction of any of the Con- 
tracting Powers for a non-Contracting Power shall exceed the limitations 
as to displacement and armament prescribed by the present Treaty for 
vessels of a similar type which may be constructed by or for any of the 
Contracting Powers; provided, however, that the displacement for air- 
craft carriers constructed for a non-Contracting Power shall in no case 
exceed 27,000 tons (27,432 metric tons) standard displacement. 


Article XVI 


If the construction of any vessel of war for a non-Contracting Power 
is undertaken within the jurisdiction of any of the Contracting Powers, 
such Power shall promptly inform the other Contracting Powers of the 
date of the signing of the contract and the date on which the keel of the 
ship is laid; and shall also communicate to them the particulars relating 
to the ship prescribed in Chapter II, Part 3, Section I (b), (4) and (5). 


Article XVII 


In the event of a Contracting Power being engaged in war, such Power 
shall not use as a vessel of war any vessel of war which may be under 
construction within its jurisdiction for any other Power, or which may 
have been constructed within its jurisdiction for another Power and not 
delivered. 

Article XVIII 


Each of the Contracting Powers undertakes not to dispose by gift, 
sale or any mode of transfer of any vessel of war in such a manner that 
such vessel may become a vessel of war in the Navy of any foreign Power. 


Article XIX 


The United States, the British Empire and Japan agree that the status 
quo at the time of the signing of the present Treaty, with regard to forti- 
fications and naval bases, shall be maintained in their respective terri- 
tories and possessions specified hereunder: 

(1) The insular possessions which the United States now holds or may 
hereafter acquire in the Pacific Ocean, except (a) those adjacent to the 
coast of the United States, Alaska and the Panama Canal Zone, not 
including the Aleutian Islands, and (b) the Hawaiian Islands; 

(2) Hongkong and the insular possessions which the British Empire 
now holds or may hereafter acquire in the Pacific Ocean, east of the 
meridian of 110° east longitude, except (a) those adjacent to the coast 
of Canada, (b) the Commonwealth of Australia and its Territories, and 
(c) New Zealand; 
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(3) The following insular territories and possessions of Japan in the 
Pacific Ocean, to wit: the Kurile Islands, the Bonin Islands, Amami- 
Oshima, the Loochoo Islands, Formosa and the Pescadores, and any 
insular territories or possessions in the Pacific Ocean which Japan may 
hereafter acquire. 

The maintenance of the status quo under the foregoing provisions 
implies that no new fortifications or naval bases shall be established in 
the territories and possessions specified, that no measures shall be taken 
to increase the existing naval facilities for the repair and maintenance of 
naval forces, and that no increase shall be made in the coast defences of 
the territories and possessions above specified. This restriction, however, 
does not preclude such repair and replacement of worn-out weapons and 
equipment as is customry in naval and military establishments in time 
of peace. 

Article XX 


The rules for determining tonnage displacement prescribed in Chapter 
Il, Part 4, shall apply to the ships of each of the Contracting Powers. 


CHAPTER II 


RULES RELATING TO THE EXECUTION OF THE TREATY— 
DEFINITION OF TERMS 


Part 1 


Capital Ships Which May Be Retained by the Contracting Powers 
In accordance with Article II ships may be retained by each of the 
Contracting Powers as specified in this Part. 


Ships which may be retained by the United States 


Name: Tonnage Name: Tonnage 
DE Ary laird Werretcheics ers ste os 32,600 INGva da gee aera ccvet tists: ate 27,500 
Gahiformtamnc sin ses oeae eve 32,300 INGWiy Obes aearacinaete ee 27,000 
FRENMESSEO sci: sre, sie -ave ace oleteie 32,300 Mex aS Peapatte tre se hieimecdiaee.sh> 27,000 
Mel alnOie srarevsteters.c cross sie slo ae 32,000 (ArlattSasier ec wiaics cle testes 26,000 
IN Gwe MexIC Ome «41a ees e2 32,000 \Waiasmabtoles Bane once 26,000 
IMASSISSIPDAlMNae earn eases 32,000 HlOrida meaatieaoeteeeasos 21,825 
IATIZON AEP c eure cs hoes 31,400 A tahit sp anrahetee wetness 21,825 
Pennsylvania acsiasn4is 31,400 Northe Dakotamwawss aes 20,000 
Olclahomaiereris eels cs 27,500 Delawareytscnceeusuesas 20,000 

MOLalmtouiamen ste anise veiee Helene etels oe 500,650 


On the completion of the two ships of the West Virginia class and the 
scrapping of the North Dakota and Delaware, as provided in Article II, the 
total tonnage to be retained by the United States will be 525,850 tons. 
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Ships which may be retained by the British Empire 


Name: Tonnage Name: Tonnage 
Royal Sovereign ........ 25,750 Emperor of India ....... 25,000 
RoyaliQaksascr csr 25,750 TroneDukem.ee. aoe 25,000 
Revenged. acacia coun 25,750 Marlborough s..ceeeeee. 25,000 
Resolttionmmeciercrererattee 25,750 Flood 90a ak omen eeeee ee 41,200 
Ramilhestyn ec. accnee lee 25,750 IRENOWwil: Pasi... diel Soe 26,500 
Malaya aecsmeeeeeneter ae 27,500 Repttlseus vive vite ete ae 26,500 
Validnt sey acnnec te aeues 27,500 INSEE Nice wae ee tes nae ee 28,500 
‘Barham pees mere. oer 27,500 aLhunderer esac nea oor 22,500 
Queen Elizabeth ........ 27,500 KingaGeorgse Veneer reee 23,000 
Wrarspite tcsce scene cles 27,500 AJAX peek cate aoe 23,000 
Benbowies mecacremiecee cee 25,000 Centurions eee eee 23,000 

‘Rotalstonnageusnc sat teres tee sree cee 580,450 


On the completion of the two new ships to be constructed and the scrap- 
_ping of the Thunderer, King George V, Ajax and Centurion, as provided 
in Article II, the total tonnage to be retained by the British Empire will 
be 558,950 tons. 


Ships which may be retained by France 


Tonnage Tonnage 
Name: (metric tons) Name: (metric tons) 
Bretagnemeetrickicee terns 23,500 JeamBart Sena pes ees 23,500 
[orrained anes cate tacks 23,500 Courbetwh Svacsmeee neater 23,500 
Provence-esitaciee teen 23,500 Condorcet ser eee een eee 18,890 
Paris gy eds cooe cory tos ORs 23,500 Diderote.naemncmede niin 18,890 
EM rancemaseeic sane ats 23,500 Moltaire acc re cise eee 18,890 
Total tonnage fae. cance aades sneer 221,170 


France may lay down new tonnage in the years 1927, 1929, and 1931, as’ 
provided in Part 3, Section II. 


Ships which may be retained by Italy 


Tonnage Tonnage 
Name: (metric tons) Name: (metric tons) 
An eam) Otiame ara 22,700 Dante Alighieri ......... 19,500 
Galo Duilions ase nqesetee 22,700 Om aerate PENG AN A i 12,600 
Conte Di Cavour ......0. 22,500 INapolimcatenaea te ete 12,600 
Giulio) Gesaresaay.c+ essen 22,500 Vittorio Emanuele ...... 12,600 
Leonardo Da Vinci...... 22,500 Ineoinag Llenameeee eee ee 12,600 
otal stonnag een irish sascha cnees 182,800 


Italy may lay down new tonnage in the years 1927, 1929, and 1931, as 
provided in Part 3, Section IT. 
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Ships which may be retained by Japan 


Name: Tonnage Name: Tonnage 
INE TIEStUE ater crefeleleteaiciv tsk siete 33,800 = SOsmee va ue sce caress apelaca’s 30,600 
IN Aa tO te ocete see ccs ces 33,800 KaniShitmarires cinsielec cess 27,500 
[Shiva oe wh eee ee 31,260 SARARER), Su eG ORT a ae eOee 27,500 
LS 2 Aenea ee eee 31,260 CP isy © Wrarevetereiare srcicis. Sevevs axs.ae 27,500 
PVAMASHITOU weranic Se os sisis a's 30,600 KiGn Oye wasnsas sew cicenees 27,500 

eROtALECONMAY Ciel eario csc otic etna aie wei 301,320 
Part 2 


Rules for Scrapping Vessels of War 


The following rules shall be observed for the scrapping of vessels of 

war which are to be disposed of in accordance with Articles II and III. 

I. A vessel to be scrapped must be placed in such condition that it can- 
not be put to combatant use. 

II. This result must be finally effected in any one of the following ways: 

(a) Permanent sinking of the vessel; 

(b) Breaking the vessel up. This shall always involve the destruction 
or removal of all machinery, boilers and armour, and all deck, 
side and bottom plating; 

(c) Converting the vessel to target use exclusively. In such case all 
the provisions of paragraph III of this Part, except sub-para- 
graph (6), in so far as may be necessary to enable the ship to be 
used as a mobile target, and except sub-paragraph (7), must be 
previously complied with. Not more than one capital ship may 
be retained for this purpose at one time by any of the Contract- 
ing Powers. 

(d) Of the capital ships which would otherwise be scrapped under the 
present Treaty in or after the year 1931, France and Italy may 
each retain two seagoing vessels for training purposes exclu- 
sively, that is, as gunnery or torpedo schools. The two vessels 
retained by France shall be of the Jean Bart class, and of those 
retained by Italy one shall be the Dante Alighieri, the other of the 
Giulio Cesare class. On retaining these ships for the purpose 
above stated, France and Italy respectively undertake to remove 
and destroy their conning-towers, and not to use the said ships 
as vessels of war. 

III. (a) Subject to the special exceptions contained in Article IX, when a 
vessel is due for scrapping, the first stage of scrapping, which con- 
sists in rendering a ship incapable of further warlike service, shall 
be immediately undertaken. 
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(b) A vessel shall be considered incapable of further warlike service 
when there shall have been removed and landed, or else destroyed 
in the ship: 

(1) All guns and essential portions of guns, fire-control tops and 
revolving parts of all barbettes and turrets; 

(2) All machinery for working hydraulic or electric mountings ; 

(3) All fire-control instruments and range-finders ; 

(4) All ammunition, explosives and mines; 

(5) All torpedoes, war-heads and torpedo tubes; 

(6) All wireless telegraphy installations; 

(7) The conning tower and all side armour, or alternatively all 
main propelling machinery; and 

(8) All landing and flying-off platforms and all other aviation 
accessories. 

IV. The periods in which scrapping of vessels is to be effected are as 

follows: 

(a) In the case of vessels to be scrapped under the first paragraph of 
Article II, the work of rendering the vessels incapable of further 
warlike service, in accordance with paragraph III of this Part, 
shall be completed within six months from the coming into force 
of the present Treaty, and the scrapping shall be finally effected 
within eighteen months from such coming into force. 

(b) In the case of vessels to be scrapped under the second and third 
paragraphs of Article II, or under Article III, the work of ren- 
dering the vessel incapable of further warlike service in accord- 
ance with paragraph III of this Part shall be commenced not 
later than the date of completion of its successor, and shall be 
finished within six months from the date of such completion. The 
vessel shall be finally scrapped, in accordance with paragraph II 
of this Part, within eighteen months from the date of completion 
of its successor. If, however, the completion of the new vessel 
be delayed, then the work of rendering the old vessel incapable of 
further warlike service in accordance with paragraph III of this 
Part shall be commenced within four years from the laying of the 
keel of the new vessel, and shall be finished within six months 
from the date on which such work was commenced, and the old 
vessel shall be finally scrapped in accordance with paragraph II 
of this Part within eighteen months from the date when the work 
of rendering it incapable of further warlike service was com- 
menced, 
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Part 3 


Replacement 


The replacement of capital ships and aircraft carriers shall take place 
according to the rules in Section I and the tables in Section II of this Part. 


SECTION I 


Rules for Replacement 


(a) Capital ships and aircraft carriers twenty years after the date of 
their completion may, except as otherwise provided in Article VIII and in 
the tables in Section II of this Part, be replaced by new construction, but 
within the limits prescribed in Article IV and Article VII. The keels of 
such new construction may, except as otherwise provided in Article VIII 
and in the tables in Section II of this Part, be laid down not earlier than 
seventeen years from the date of completion of the tonnage to be replaced, 
provided, however, that no capital ship tonnage, with the exception of the 
ships referred to in the third paragraph of Article II, and the replacement 
tonnage specifically mentioned in Section II of this Part, shall be laid 
down until ten years from November 12, 1921. 

(b) Each of the Contracting Powers shall communicate promptly to 
each of the other Contracting Powers the following information: 

(1) The names of the capital ships and aircraft carriers to be replaced 

by new construction; 

(2) The date of governmental authorization of replacement tonnage; 

(3) The date of laying the keels of replacement tonnage. 

(4) The standard displacement in tons and metric tons of each new 
ship to be laid down, and the principal dimensions, namely, length 
at waterline, extreme beam at or below waterline, mean draft at 
standard displacement ; 

(5) The date of completion of each new ship and its standard displace- 
ment in tons and metric tons, and the principal dimensions, namely, 
length at waterline, extreme beam at or below waterline, mean draft 
at standard displacement, at time of completion. 

(c) In case of loss or accidental destruction of capital ships or air- 
craft carriers, they may immediately be replaced by new construction 
subject to the tonnage limits prescribed in Articles IV and VII and in 
conformity with the other provisions of the present Treaty, the regular 
replacement program being deemed to be advanced to that extent. 

(d) No retained capital ships or aircraft carriers shall be reconstructed 
except for the purpose of providing means of defense against air and 
submarine attack, and subject to the following rules: The Contracting 
Powers may, for that purpose, equip existing tonnage with bulge or blister 
or anti-air attack deck protection, providing the increase of displacement 
thus effected does not exceed 3,000 tons (3,048 metric tons) displacement 
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for each ship. No alterations in side armor, in calibre, number or general 
type of mounting of main armament shall be permitted except: 

(1) in the case of France and Italy, which countries within the limits 
allowed for bulge may increase their armor protection and the 
calibre of the guns now carried on their existing capital ships so as 
not to exceed 16 inches (406 millimeters) and 

(2) the British Empire shall be permitted to complete, in the case of 
the Renown, the alterations to armor that have already been com- 
menced but temporarily suspénded. 


Section II 


REPLACEMENT AND SCRAPPING OF CAPITAL SHIPS 
UNITED STATES. 


Ships retained. 


ummary. 
Ships Ships , A 
Year tai ane potted, Ships scrapped (age in parentheses). Pres Paste 
Jutland. 
Maine (20, Missouri (20), Virginia 

(17), Nebraska (17), Georgia (17), 

New Jersey (17), Rhode Island (17), 

Connecticut (17), Louisiana (17), 

Vermont (16, Kansas (16), Min- 

nesota (16), New Hampshire (15), 

South Carolina (18), Michigan (13), 

Washington (0), South Dakota 

(0), Indiana (0), Montana (0), 

North Carolina (0), Iowa (0), 

Massachusetts (0), Lexington (0), 

Constitution (0), Constellation (0), 

Saratoga (0), Ranger (0), United 

States (0).* 
ODD ire cl ea eerarerataet te AZ Bilineces Delaware (12), North Dakota (12)... 15 3 
ODS crecarel| epsvosouskenace ie) AG sail shorian e (OAmnaTay Guceis}|ie Sepeua are rolerace tea ak eyelscrerene colcito caee ite eae 15 3 
GDA Patek oy egote ceyrvuais fe ttee'll aa. ace svatvreraieG -etece vias eder eter et Sve eNeh.cr hence ome se era ane ene 15 3 
CYT EA RE eRe CPCI SC ae PO TEEER TO SORE a eee Cech GREG, OO On Emre ae 15 3 
O26 iaerali iors muags wis w ole | <;cueloterecustereuciel| cieuseondielalece weistetaverer enor sie niacin aan etee 15 3 
OD Ze ra oie Leterere Sine Yolcie oly || hece ereieroletv chene;|aua Wweele o athe Ihnen daeie orele esi iene ae ae 15 3 
dB ted BR [Oe OV RO A ORTOMTO Ca RADIOL OD OEE BPR Ane RE SCTE is Oe TO Oey CNG cana ree ee 15 3 
LOQO NAPE I teele comet oerell sie eareleiete mie ane he euctale aithore aoe eee ee ee ee 15 3 
LSU) sara ratie'ltataucerante Yoyata We ancsuall aver. GaL-aile Doig. at ater touches & wet erase to leueYe\ey cxeen che ale ar Meena eee 15 3 
LOST Merrill Op, LD avctcrs exci aneuberesansreneco etal cums aerainicc ree recolstera eto Ea 15 3 
LOS 2 erne | Ela Etats cre cavateis'| areBera tal atatacete tectil aeatetes <eiatetw tke tye cnn eR Tee 15 3 
SA Ore i oo Ree We re atin gee Hie ay eet EN RE SEE A Che ee 15 3 
1034 eal EL, Dosnsces:s Gy Dis ties a. Florida (23), Utah (23), Wyoming (22) 12 5 
LOS5iseae esa Oa etc aces Arkansas (23), Texas (21), New 

Viork (21) cocnins ectrem tie eerie 9 7 
PO SG Netevs isla Lane ee eset Gitxaanes es Nevada (20), Oklahoma (20)......... if 8 
MOST Mant, VL eo wieretalens HH lemons Arizona, (21), Pennsylvania (21)..... 5 10 
1938.. INE Os saree i letersi eist ag auake MiSsiscippi(2 1) meee eee 4 11 
1939. . PAQseaceane Ah Oe err New Mexico (21), Idaho (20)....... 2 13 
LO4ZO se oilisvers chavo eae Miseonscnun| -bemnessee(20)i csi a cee pene eee 1 14 
LOAD Ae clamor cic Ni Oversee California (20), Maryland (20)...... 0 15 
LOA raselllscotarsiels ornate, chow P,Q........| 2 ships West Virginia class.......... 0 15 


*The United States may retain the Oregon and Illinois, for noncombatant purposes, after 
complying with the provisions of Part 2, III, (b). 

+Two West Virginia class. : 

Notge.— A,B, C, D, etc., represent individual capital ships of 35,000 tons standard displace - 
ment, laid down and completed in the years specified. 
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British Replacement 


REPLACEMENT AND SCRAPPING OF CAPITAL SHIPS—continued 
BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Ships retained. 


Summary. 
Ships Ships 
Year laid down. completed. | Ships scrapped (age in parentheses). Pres Poste 
Jutland. 
Commonwealth (16), Agamemnon 
(18), Dreadnought (15), Bellero- 
phon (12), St. Vincent (11), In- 
flexible (13), Superb (12), Neptune 
(10), Hercules (10), Indomitable 
(13), Temeraire (12), New Zealand 
9), Lion (9), Princess Royal (9), 
onqueror (9), Monarch (9), Orion 
(9), Australia (8), Agincourt CO’ 
Erin (7), 4 building or projected.* 
BA ahah OR Lae En Liens eee ete 21 1 
nr ee ahs err eaeeTs Mie Dero tn elar nie le siere's 21 i 
50.0| (ob omen Sa6 Corman sn cHpArutn pomceiraad 21 if 
.| King George V (13), Ajax (12), Cen- 
turion (12), Thunderer (13) ly 3 
LZ, 3 
17 3 
alas 3 
Vi 3 
17 3 
17 3 
17 3 
17 3 
(20) 13 5 
Tiger (21), Queen Elizabeth (20), 
arspite (20), Barham (20) 9 @ 
Malaya (20), Royal Sovereign (20)... Ul 8 
Revenge (21), Resolution (21)....... 5 10 
Royal Oa (22) ieee cats) stato op ues aifereba tives 4 1l 
Valiant (23), Repulse (23).......... 2 13 
RienOwin (ee) nasser tence reisieleinditiererd 1 14 
Ramillies (24), Hood (21).......... 0 15 
INGE ARN BM HY OTE connie n cipicicit fo DOMMES 0 15 


*The British Empire may retain the Colossus and Collingwood for noncombatant puproses, 


after complying with the provisions of Part 2, III, (b). 
+T wo 35,000-ton ships, standard displacement. 


Norz.—A, B, C, D, etc., represent individual capital ships of 5,000 tons standard displace- 
ment laid down and completed in the years specified. 


Note Applicable to All the Tables in Section II 
The order above prescribed in which ships are to be scrapped is in 
accordance with their age. It is understood that when replacement begins 
according to the above tables the order of scrapping in the case of the 
ships of each of the Contracting Powers may be varied at its option; pro- 
vided, however, that such Power shall scrap in each year the number of 


ships above stated. 
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cocoooocoo 


FRANCE. 
Ships retained. 
Summary. 
Ships Ships ; , 
Year laid down. completed. | Ships scrapped (age in parentheses). Pre- Post- 
Jutland. 
BO 2D cecal evesd snes satan (ellrorsueraaezene te ellesoll ter ayer totecerevaneroreceee loeeee PearenoRaNe rence en atmaeat one 7 
ROD 5 ove | idee sore outs cose se iate oy stavad erated ueNolll Sasa Sea atoeee Sy ea oka eI ree eee te if 
eee en eee ee rei, Fer (Piet eiceente an eect eri cets is, «Bee cu eoctsdta ae Uae 7 
LO QBs call avers: Siasie pod a er ou terete, atanalints, sce Aroe eae talent Re Re Tae eT mein etter eee Uf 
OQ 5s areresesl sce i os ory ees ae alan ees sate tke ethan ste acre a ae eet ea stein ater ieee a tf 
1927 SO OOO ONS s |) sarc ecco) aon ormayersistetenens ace eTemexer oe crete tie aioe ene tf 
es Bod CEng breed ere DORA MOL OOK Hae a Eg Rao Bit ee i 
1 i EONS | asyeresscecs orate pil eesuavesetan coven etetccoseestoieesceret rad yonenierers tet 
19305 | Geeaere eee 35,000 tons .} Jean Bart (17), Courbet (17)........ 5 (*) 
1931 '35;000) toms s)he sees ene lates ee ee ee a ere eres 5 et 
1932 36,000 tons. 35:000 tons’,|| France (18)5.0.0.5..0eeseecusssene 4 se 
1933. B5/000}tonsiallaaerraemnreilenine Probe ee oer ou rons oor 4 oo 
NO SARE ee ee ser ee eere 35,000 tons.| Paris (20), Bretagne (20)........... 2. 
TOSS Yor ee een ene 35,000\tons',| Provence (20)... .)).2)).eeus cee ee 1 ee 
1936. sioaic nietersaeces 35:000:tons4|| Lorraine (20), a euncee cee eee mone e 0 
1937 . ty 
OF) 
Oo} 
0 (4) 
OFC) 


*Within tonnage limitations; number not fixed. ‘ : : 

Notre.—France expressly reserves the right of employing the capital ship tonnage allotmen t 
as she may consider advisable, subject to the limitations that the displacement of individual 
ships should not surpass 35,000 tons, and that the total capital ship tonnage should keep within 
the limits imposed by the present Treaty. 


ocooooooeo 


ITALY. 
Ships retained. 
Summary. 
Ships Ships ; 
Year laid down. completed. | Ships scrapped (age in parentheses). Pre- Post- 
Jutland. 
2 catalan ces east 8 o85) uIpSLS Ir ore NH cole ree we es 6 
be Ras rene (Are ee eR anal oo areas he aaane POT We eee fat 6 
LO A ares hauteedel coast evs: SUePa lhascse sar aS a, SE ae oe ape a 6 
O25: srecata llth tre casa) uate see erets Norare al ACTER TCHS CI ee oe nee 6 
tI ares | Uo See en Ea [aie se nant eae, Sant ae dr hs KARMA ee RL eS 6 
1927 85000 Cons lls, 5 oieiere ce catoyat et lll haat ena aes See ears con a 6 
D253 tote | hart Sock oe ateazeceme ernie Catch Cha acto ees ene gee de et ee 6 
1929 SOOO: LORS gravated-cte ioe warts nea ete ne ter Oe es Seana 6 
BLU tcl SCOR acl (er aoe nthe een al PRRAA ie A hive, eee tn an atte ee ooae 6 
1931. 35,000 tons.) 35,000 tons 5 (*) 
1932. AS OOO COTS sli resis tiatsne acd |louhe an acne nen Roe Annan ee 5 (*) 
1933. 25,000 tons .| 35,000 tons 4 (*) 
ee ea CICS cto Gem eeme cnet ee cnn ee eee 4 (*) 
LOS Deravecalrccemerte renee 35,000 tons. 3 (*) 
ADAG yd cttetarais ucts waretatt a | 45,000 tons. 1 (*) 
H USK teorea lrcerrareer a ees 25,000 tons. 0 (*) 


*Within tonnage limitations; number not fixed. 


Note.—Italy expressly reserves the ri 
as she may consider advisable, sub 
dividual ships should not surpass 3 


within the limits imposed by the present Treaty. 
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REPLACEMENT AND SCRAPPING OF CAPITAL SHIPS—continued 


JAPAN. 


Ships retained. 
Summary. 


Ships Ships 
Year laid down. | completed. | Ships scrapped (age in parentheses). Preomlieposte 


Jutland. 
Hizen (20), Mikasa (20), Kashima 8 
(16), Katori (16), Satsuma (12), 
Aki (11), Settsu (10), Ikoma (14), 
Ibuki (12), Kurama (11), Amagi 
(0), Akagi (0), Kaga (0), Tosa (0), 
| Takao (0), Atago (0). Projected 
program 8 ships not laid down.* 
Ieee ce) parson COC) BCPC CIEE RCIA Rec aa ne. ens 2 ere eee 8 2 
WD ieee Peter Nes eittecr orcas otal] orcvot ere. creoreie’ ov aipiava ai ¢) orcs reveuevelGre anes Gh ore ake. nse ouecd ilelevecs 8 2 
EO erep ere pete rata rete terete rel oxevavate ova eine lion oral Svat aie gene cuales avaietecaira ano arses ers vacsiar goal anavare 8 2 
SB See ee acta ape or sts astIL cay are yar sfny sis <vallls. a. aoveio miolebn etasiale Share oth tay nis ala Rlersieé> 8 2 
ROL Mer anete eet rete lenteis«cs.19 «2 cil ade oe version Ses ease ek ecie acme eee 8 2 
ED deen ere ober ae he etait atta Seah ee, 5-5: ifs Solita, sie iayeiel s OPe TUE, axele Snel Matlaus sseigle aa 8 2 
Oem Were ert iota Phe mis eyes ove si cissias oats musnte Coe pd owe PSG oo oe 8 2 
MAU Merete tor aferera’ tetare evel steve -e/ ates ae.wie [e-ciele sso elec ere hnathn eau iere atevene peated elatepia wie 8 2 
EN RSA Mapes Baie Rete tore rs terenotay|l = tuteateveds /o"e, sein [tahoseis co eos nlohavete tere, e euehti shalerouesucerecaseiaieiee 8 2 
1931.. I ASSOS SOE Le | AGA EIS CLE SODAS Oe CIO te eG GRICE Larrea inriee] 8 2 
1932 ERO ctetavovelin Saran ote wins eo ainl | Grate rah cde teeelacene ere ssla etic afeveter eels A a Mislleyare vs 8 2 
Ra Os raya es eee Alt heres tore aicierors laievaverdsate islereyate 6 hots Cighavels ei efers a eis sue eve 8 2 
DOG4 os PD iskiaccs ces Ye Ae KOngOL Co Wer lee eotiom eee titel eae 7 3 
RG Siractete hy er eoiers wraisteie.« Bees Hives (21), Martina (20). ec.ce vs 5 4 
TOL65ee. | Pees eee. Coe pease Kerishima, (21) ee saeco vemeaes 4 5 
MORAG Sei Ges coc. tte acs Bs eu Bits: (22) oc ete e Aaeisin Melo erm mevhine 3 6 
PGSS eer hikks tec ces Pach ances VamlashiroC2l Wasceaccin esrsrccletote seer 2 iC 
LOGO eri  Dncc ccs enters RGibeteces Beer (OZ) ter aiesits woven Mode. trons eumete 1 8 
TE OA rerehe: [let svarataheiialete: ata Gear eae Plaga’ (22) a sterrte sia. cus elstelisveneietevarcevicieins 0 9 
POAT ONO Si. Sarvs varaers Fe err arar tens Nagata) ki ce nuincce cee no weiner 0 9 
MOSS ec aleio avatars waters Boitecatcncter nil tsi (21) cot araersettts neice a eeiaie es 0 9 


_ *Japan may retain the Shikishime and Asahi for noncombatant purposes, after complying 
with the provisions of Part 2, III, (b). 


Norte.—A, B, C, D, etc., represent individual capital ships of 35,000 tons standard displace- 
ment, laid down and completed in the years specified. 


PART 4 


Definitions 


For the purposes of the present Treaty, the following expressions are to 
be understood in the sense defined in this. Part. 


Capital Ship 
A capital ship, in the case of ships hereafter built, is defined as a vessel 
of war, not an aircraft carrier, whose displacement exceeds 10,000 tons 
(10,160 metric tons) standard displacement, or which carries a gun with 
a calibre exceeding 8 inches (203 millimetres). 
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Aircraft Carrier 


An aircraft carrier is defined as a vessel of war with a displacement in 
excess of 10,000 tons (10,160 metric tons) standard displacement, designed 
for the specific and exclusive purpose of carrying aircraft. It must be so 
constructed that aircraft can be launched therefrom and landed thereon, 
and not designed and constructed for carrying a more powerful arma- 
ment than that allowed to it under Article IX or Article X as the case 
may be. 


Standard Displacement 


The standard displacement of a ship is the displacement of the ship 
complete, fully manned, engined, and equipped ready for sea, including all 
armament and ammunition, equipment, outfit, provisions and fresh water 
for crew, miscellaneous stores and implements of every description that 
are intended to be carried in war, but without fuel or reserve feed water 
on board. 

The word “ton” in the present Treaty, except in the expression “metric 
tons,” shall be understood to mean the ton of 2240 pounds (1016 kilos). 

Vessels now completed shall retain their present ratings of displace- 
ment tonnage in accordance with their national system of measurement. 
However, a Power expressing displacement in metric tons shall be con- 
sidered for the application of the present Treaty as owning only the 
equivalent displacement in tons of 2240 pounds. 

A vessel completed hereafter shall be rated at its displacement tonnage 
when in the standard condition defined herein. 


CHAPTER III 
MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
Article XXI 


If during the term of the present Treaty the requirements of the national 
security of any Contracting Power in respect of naval defence are, in the 
opinion of that Power, materially affected by any change of circumstances, 
the Contracting Powers will, at the request of such Power, meet in con- 
ference with a view to the reconsideration of the provisions of the Treaty 
and its amendment by mutual agreement. 

In view of possible technical and scientific developments, the United 
States, after consultation with the other Contracting Powers, shall arrange 
for a conference of all the Contracting Powers which shall convene as 
soon as possible after the expiration of eight years from the coming into 
force of the present Treaty to consider what changes, if any, in the 
Treaty may be necessary to meet such developments. 
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Article XXII 


Whenever any Contracting Power shall become engaged in a war which 
in its opinion affects the naval defence of its national security, such 
Power may after notice to the other Contracting Powers suspend for the 
period of hostilities its obligations under the present Treaty other than 
those under Articles XIII and XVII, provided that such Power shall 
notify the other Contracting Powers that the emergency is of such a 
character as to require such suspension. 

The remaining Contracting Powers shall in such case consult together ° 
with a view to agreement as to what temporary modifications if any 
should be made in the Treaty as between themselves. Should such con- 
sultation not produce agreement, duly made in accordance with the con- 
stitutional methods of the respective Powers, any one of said Contracting 
Powers may, by giving notice to the other Contracting Powers, suspend 
for the period of hostilities its obligations under the present Treaty, other 
than those under Articles XIII and XVII. 

On the cessation of hostilities the Contracting Powers will meet in 
conference to consider what modifications, if any, should be made in the 
provisions of the present Treaty. 


Article XXIII 


The present Treaty shall remain in force until December 31st, 1936, and 
in case none of the Contracting Powers shall have given notice two years 
before that date of its intention to terminate the Treaty, it shall continue 
in force until the expiration of two years from the date on which notice of 
termination shall be given by one of the Contracting Powers, whereupon 
the Treaty shall terminate as regards all the Contracting Powers. Such 
notice shall be communicated in writing to the Government of the United 
States, which shall immediately transmit a certified copy of the notifica- 
tion to the other Powers and inform them of the date on which it was 
received. The notice shall be deemed to have been given and shall take 
effect on that date. In the event of notice of termination being given by 
the Government of the United States, such notice shall be given to the 
diplomatic representatives at Washington of the other Contracting Pow- 
ers, and the notice shall be deemed to have been given and shall take 
effect on the date of the communication made to the said diplomatic 
representatives. 

Within one year of the date on which a notice of termination by any 
Power has taken effect, all the Contracting Parties shall meet in con- 
ference. 

Article XXIV 

The present Treaty shall be ratified by the Contracting Powers in 
accordance with their respective constitutional methods and shall take 
effect on the date of the deposit of all the ratifications, which shall take 
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place at Washington as soon as possible. The Government of the United 
States will transmit to the other Contracting Powers a certified copy of 
the procés-verbal of the deposit of ratifications. 

The present Treaty, of which the French and English texts are both 
authentic, shall remain deposited in the Archives of the Government of 
the United States, and duly certified copies thereof shall be transmitted by 
that Government to the other Contracting Powers. 

In faith whereof the above-named Plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present Treaty. 

Done at the City of Washington the sixth day of February, One Thou- 
sand Nine Hundred and Twenty-Two. 


Charles Evans Hughes 
Henry Cabot Lodge 
Oscar W. Underwood 
Elihu Root 

Arthur James Balfour 
Lee of Fareham 

A. C. Geddes 

R. L. Borden 

G. F. Pearce 

John W. Salmond 


Arthur James Balfour 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 
A. Sarraut 

Jusserand 

Carlo Schanzer 

V. Rolandi Ricci 
Luigi Albertini 
TWaeato: 

K. Shidehara 

M. Hanihara 


(2) A TREATY BETWEEN THE SAME POWERS, IN RELATION 
TO THE USE OF SUBMARINES AND NOXIOUS GASES IN 
WARFARE. 


The United States of America, the British Empire, France, Italy and 
Japan, hereinafter referred to as the Signatory Powers, desiring to make 
more effective the rules adopted by civilized nations for the protection of 
the lives of neutrals and noncombatants at sea in time of war, and to 
prevent the use in war of noxious gases and chemicals, have determined 
to conclude a Treaty to this effect, and have appointed as their Plenipo- 
tentiaries : 

(The Plenipotentiaries who negotiated this Treaty are the same as 
those listed on page 8.) : 

Who, having communicated their Full Powers, found in good and due 
form, have agreed as follows: 


Article I 
The Signatory Powers declare that among the rules adopted by civilized 
nations ‘for the protection of the lives of neutrals and noncombatants at 
sea in time of war, the following are to be deemed an established part of 
international law; 
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Visit and Search 
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(1) A merchant vessel must be ordered to submit to visit and search to 
determine its character before it can be seized. 

A merchant vessel must not be attacked unless it refuse to submit to 
visit and search after warning, or to proceed as directed after seizure. 

A merchant vessel must not be destroyed unless the crew and passengers 
have been first placed in safety. 

(2) Belligerent submarines are not under any circumstances exempt 
from the universal rules above stated; and if a submarine cannot capture 
a merchant vessel in conformity with these rules the existing law of 
nations requires it to desist from attack and from seizure and to permit 
the merchant vessel to proceed unmolested. 


Article II 


The Signatory Powers invite all other civilized Powers to express their 
assent to the foregoing statement of established law so that there may be 
a clear public understanding throughout the world of the standards of 
conduct by which the public opinion of the world is to pass judgment upon 
future belligerents. 

Article III 

The Signatory Powers, desiring to insure the enforcement of the 
humane rules of existing law declared by them with respect to attacks 
upon and the seizure and destruction of merchant ships, further declare 
that any person in the service of any Power who shall violate any of 
those rules, whether or not such person is under orders of a governmental 
superior, shall be deemed to have violated the laws of war and shall be 
liable to trial and punishment as if for an act of piracy and may be 
brought to trial before the civil or military authorities of any Power 
within the jurisdiction of which he may be found. 


Article IV 


The Signatory Powers recognize the practical impossibility of using 
submarines as commerce destroyers without violating, as they were vio- 
lated in the recent war of 1914-1918, the requirements universally accepted 
by civilized nations for the protection of the lives of neutrals and non- 


combatants, and to the end that the prohibition of the use of submarines 
as commerce destroyers shall be universally accepted as a part of the law 


of nations they now accept that prohibition as henceforth binding as 
between themselves and they invite all other nations to adhere thereto. 


Article V 
The use in war of asphyxiating, poisonous or other gases, and all 
analogous liquids, materials or devices, having been justly condemned by 
the general opinion of the civilized world and a prohibition of such use 
having been declared in treaties to which a majority of the civilized 
Powers are parties, 
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The Signatory Powers, to the end that this prohibition shall be uni- 
versally accepted as a part of international law binding alike the con- 
science and practice of nations, declare their assent to such prohibition, 
agree to be bound thereby as between themselves and invite all other 
civilized nations to adhere thereto. 


Article VI 


The present Treaty shall be ratified as soon as possible in accordance 
with the constitutional methods of the Signatory Powers and shall take 
effect on the deposit of all the ratifications, which shall take place at 
Washington. 

The Government of the United States will transmit to all the Signatory 
Powers a certified copy of the procés-verbal of the deposit of ratifications. 

The present Treaty, of which the French and English texts are both 
authentic, shall remain deposited in the Archives of the Government of 
the United States, and duly certified copies thereof will be transmitted by 
that Government to each of the Signatory Powers. 


Article VII ; 

The Government of the United States will further transmit to each of 
the Non-Signatory Powers a duly certified copy of the present treaty and 
invite its adherence thereto. 

Any Non-Signatory Power may adhere to the present Treaty by com- 
municating an Instrument of Adherence to the Government of the United 
States, which will thereupon transmit to each of the Signatory and 
Adhering Powers a certified copy of each Instrument of Adherence. 

In faith whereof, the above-named Plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present Treaty. 

Done at the City of Washington, the sixth day of February, One Thou- 
sand Nine Hundred and Twenty-Two. 


[L.S.] Charles Evans Hughes [L.S.] Arthur James Balfour 
[L.S.] Henry Cabot Lodge [L.S.] V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 
[L.S.] Oscar W. Underwood [Les] SAN Sarraut 

[L.S.] Elihu Root [L.S.] . Jusserand 

[L.S.] Arthur James Balfour [L.S.] Carlo Schanzer 

[L.S:] Lee of Fareham [L.S.] V. Rolandi Ricci 
[L.S.] A. C. Geddes [L.S.] Luigi Albertini 

[aS Re LeBorden ike Sil) ARS Te Kio) 

[L.S:."G. Fe Pearce [L:S.] K. Shidehara 

[L.S.] John W. Salmond [L.S.] M. Hanihara 
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The Four Power Treaty 


(3) A TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE, FRANCE, AND JAPAN, SIGNED 
DECEMBER 13, 1921, RELATING TO THEIR INSULAR POS- 
SESSIONS AND INSULAR DOMINIONS IN THE PACIFIC 
OCEAN. 

The United States of America, the British Empire, France and Japan, 

With a view to the preservation of the general peace and the main- 
tenance of their rights in relation to their insular possessions and insular 
dominions in the region of the Pacific Ocean, 

Have determined to conclude a Treaty to this effect and have appointed 
as their Plenipotentiaries: 

(The Plenipotentiaries who negotiated this Treaty are the same as 
those listed on page 8 with the following in addition.) 

Mr. René Viviani, Deputy, Former President of the Council of Minis- 

ters, for the President of the French Republic, 

and 

Prince Iyesato Tokugawa, Junii, a member of the First Class of the 
Imperial Order of the Rising Sun, for His Majesty, the Emperor of 
Japan. 

Who, having communicated their Full Powers, found in good and due 

form, have agreed as follows: 
I 


The High Contracting Parties agree as between themselves to respect 
their rights in relation to their insular possessions and insular dominions 
in the region of the Pacific Ocean. 

If there should develop between any of the High Contracting Parties a 
controversy arising out of any Pacific question and involving their said 
rights which is not satisfactorily settled by diplomacy and is likely to 
affect the harmonious accord now happily subsisting between them, they 
shall invite the other High Contracting Parties to a joint conference to 
which the whole subject will be referred for consideration and adjust- 
ment. 

II 

If the said rights are threatened by the aggressive action of any other 
Power, the High Contracting Parties shall communicate with one another 
fully and frankly in order to arrive at an understanding as to the most 
efficient measures to be taken, jointly or separately, to meet the exigencies 
of the particular situation. 

III 

This Treaty shall remain in force for ten years from the time it shall 
take effect, and after the expiration of said period it shall continue to be 
in force subject to the right of any of the High Contracting Parties to 
terminate it upon twelve months’ notice. 
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IV 


This Treaty shall be ratified as soon as possible in accordance with the 
constitutional methods of the High Contracting Parties and shall take 
effect on the deposit of ratifications, which shall take place at Washing- 
ton, and thereupon the agreement between Great Britain and Japan, which 
was concluded at London on July 13, 1911, shall terminate. The Govern- 
ment of the United States will transmit to all the Signatory Powers a 
certified copy of the proces-verbal of the deposit of ratifications. 

The present Treaty, in French and in English, shall remain deposited 
in the Archives of the Government of the United States, and duly certified 
copies thereof will be transmitted by that Government to each of the 
Signatory Powers. 

In faith whereof the above-named Plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present Treaty. 

Done at the City of Washington, the thirteenth day of December, One 
Thousand Nine Hundred and Twenty-One. 


[L.S.] Charles Evans Hughes [L.S.] Arthur James Balfour 
[L.S.] Henry Cabot Lodge [EES Vass Srinivasa Sastri 
[L.S.] Oscar W. Underwood [L.S.] René Viviani 

[L.S.] Elihu Root [LESS sae Sarrant 

[L.S.] Arthur James Balfour [L.S.] Jusserand 

[L.S.] Lee of Fareham (LaSalle Kato 

[L.S.] <A. C. Geddes [L.S.] K. Shidehara 

[L.S.] R. L. Borden [L.S.] Tokugawa Iyesato 
[i S: |e Ga Hs Pearce [L.S.] M. Hanihara 


{[L.S.] John W. Salmond 


(4) DECLARATION ACCOMPANYING THE ABOVE FOUR- 
POWER TREATY. 

In signing the Treaty this day between The United States of America, 
The British Empire, France and Japan, it is declared to be the under- 
standing and intent of the Signatory Powers: 

1. That the Treaty shall apply to the Mandated Islands in the Pacific 
Ocean; provided, however, that the making of the Treaty shall not be 
deemed to be an assent on the part of The United States of America to 
the mandates and shall not preclude agreements between The United 
States of America and the Mandatory Powers respectively in relation to 
the mandated islands. 

2. That the controversies to which the second paragraph of Article I 
refers shall not be taken to embrace questions which according to prin- 
ciples of international law lie exclusively within the domestic jurisdiction 
of the respective Powers. 
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Washington, D. C., December 13, 1921. 


Charles Evans Hughes Arthur James Balfour 
Henry Cabot Lodge V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 
Oscar W. Underwood René Viviani 

Elihu Root A. Sarraut 

Arthur James Balfour Jusserand 

Lee of Fareham T. Kato 

A. C. Geddes K. Shidehara 

R. L. Borden Tokugawa lyesato 

G. F. Pearce M. Hanihara 


John W. Salmond 


(5) A TREATY BETWEEN THE SAME POUR POWERS, SUPPLE- 
MENTARY TO THE ABOVE, SIGNED FEBRUARY 6, 1922 


The United States of America, the British Empire, France and Japan 
have, through their respective Plenipotentiaries, agreed upon the follow- 
ing stipulations supplementary to the Quadruple Treaty signed at Wash- 
ington on December 13, 1921: 

The term “insular possessions and insular dominions” used in the 
aforesaid Treaty shall, in its application to Japan, include only Karafuto 
(or the Southern portion of the island of Sakhalin), Formosa and the 
Pescadores, and the islands under the mandate of Japan. 

The present agreement shall have the same force and effect as the said 
Treaty to which it is supplementary. 

The provisions of Article IV of the aforesaid Treaty of December 13, 
1921, relating to ratification shall be applicable to the present Agreement, 
which in French and English shall remain deposited in the Archives of 
the Government of the United States, and duly certified copies thereof 
shall be transmitted by that Government to each of the other Contracting 
Powers. 

In faith whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed the present 
Agreement. 

Done at the City of Washington, the sixth day of February, One Thou- 
sand Nine Hundred and Twenty-two. 


[L.S.] Charles Evans Hughes [L.S.] John W. Salmond 
[L.S.] Henry Cabot Lodge [L.S.] Arthur James Balfour 
[L.S.] Oscar W. Underwood [L.S.] V.S. Srinivasa Sastri 
[L.S.] Elihu Root Pers mem oarra ut 

[L.S.] Arthur James Balfour [L.S.] Jusserand 

[L.S.] Lee of Fareham [ezSi pe baicato 

[ea SalaAs.G. Geddes [L.S.] K. Shidehara 

[LAS Borden [L.S.] M. Hanihara 
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RESOLUTION OF RATIFICATION OF THE FOUR-POWER PACT 
EMBODYING THE BRANDEGEE RESERVATION 


The following is the text of the resolution of ratification of the Four 
Power Treaty, adopted by the Senate of the United States on March 24, 
1922, by a vote of 67 to 27. The reservation proposed by Senator Brande- 
gee, of Connecticut, is set in italics. 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein), That 
the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of Executive N, Sixty- 
seventh Congress, second session, a treaty between the United States, the 
British Empire, France, and Japan relating to their insular possessions and 
insular dominions in the Pacific Ocean, concluded at Washington Decem- 
ber 13, 1921, subject to the following reservation and understanding, which 
is hereby made a part and condition of this resolution of ratification: 

The United States understands that under the statement in the preamble 
or under the terms of this treaty there is no commitment:to armed force, 
no alliance, no obligation to join in any defense. 


RESOLUTION OF RATIFICATION OF THE SUPPLEMENTARY 
AGREEMENT TO THE FOUR-POWER TREATY, DESCRIBED 
AS THE LODGE RESERVATION 


The following is the text of the resolution of ratification of the Supple- 
mentary Agreement to the Four Power Treaty, adopted by the Senate of 
the United States on March 27, 1922, by a vote of 74 to 0. That portion 
of the Resolution, constituting the Reservation proposed by Senator Lodge 
of Massachusetts is set in italics. 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein), That 
the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of Executive O, Sixty- 
seventh Congress, second session, an agreement between the United States, 
the British Empire, France, and Japan, supplementary to the treaty 
between the same four powers relating to their insular possessions and 
insular dominions, and defining the application of the term “insular posses- 
sions and insular dominions” as relating to Japan, signed at Washington 
February 6, 1922, subject to .the following reservation and understanding, 
which is hereby made a part and condition of this resolution of ratifica- 
tion and which repeats the declaration of intent and understanding made 
by the representatives of the powers signatories of the Four Power Treaty 
relating to their insular possessions and insular dominions in the Pacific 
Ocean: 

1. That the Four Power Treaty relating to Pacific possessions shall 
apply to the mandated islands in the Pacific Ocean; provided, however, that 
the making of the treaty shall not be deemed to be an assent on the part 
of the United States of America to the mandates and shall not preclude 
agreements between the United States of America and the mandatory 
powers, respectively, in relation to the mandated islands. 
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2. That the controversies to which the second paragraph of Article I 
of the Four Power Treaty relating to Pacific possessions refers shall not 
be taken to embrace questions which, according to principles of inter- 
national law, lie exclusively within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
respective powers. 


(6) A TREATY BETWEEN ALL NINE POWERS RELATING TO 
PRINCIPLES AND POLICIES TO BE FOLLOWED IN MAT- 
TERS CONCERNING CHINA. ’ 


The United States of America, Belgium, the British Empire, China, 
France, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands and Portugal: 

Desiring to adopt a policy designed to stabilize conditions in the Far 
East, to safeguard the rights and interests of China, and to promote inter- 
course between China and the other Powers upon the basis of equality 
of opportunity ; 

Have resolved to conclude a treaty for that purpose and to that end 
have appointed as their respective Plenipotentiaries : 

(The Plenipotentiaries who negotiated this Treaty are the same as 
those listed on page 8 with the following in addition.) 

Baron de Cartier de Marchienne, Commander of the Order of Leopold 
and of the Order of the Crown, His Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary at Washington, for His Majesty, the King of the 
Belgians ; 

Mr. Sao-Ke Alfred Sze, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary at Washington; Mr. V. K. Wellington Koo, Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at London; Mr. Chung-Hui 
Wang, former Minister of Justice, for the President of the Republic 
of China; 

Jonkheer Frans Beelaerts van Blokland, Her Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary; Jonkheer Willem Hendrik de Beaufort, 
Minister Plenipotentiary, Chargé d’Affaires at Washington, for Her 
Majesty, the Queen of The Netherlands, 

and 

Mr. José Francisco de Horta Machado de Franca, Viscount d’Alte, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Washington; 
Mr. Ernesto Julio de Carvalhoe Vasconcelos, Captain of the Portu- 
guese Navy, Technical Director of the Colonial Office, for the Presi- 
dent of the Portuguese Republic. 

Who, having communicated to each other their full powers, found to 

be in good and due form, have agreed as follows: 


; Article I 
The Contracting Powers, other than China, agree: 
(1) To respect the sovereignty, the independence, and the territorial 
and administrative integrity of China; 
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(2) To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed opportunity to 
China to develop and maintain for herself an effective and stable gov- 
ernment ; 

(3) To use their influence for the purpose of effectually establishing and 
maintaining the principle of equal opportunity for the commerce and 
industry of all nations throughout the territory of China; 

(4) To refrain from taking advantage of conditions in China in order 
to seek special rights or privileges which would abridge the rights of 
subjects or citizens of friendly States, and from countenancing action 
inimical to the security of such States. 


Article II 
The Contracting Powers agree not to enter into any treaty, agreement, 
arrangement, or understanding, either with one another, or, individually 
or collectively, with any Power or Powers, which would infringe or 
impair the principles stated in Article I. 


Article III 

With a view to applying more effectually the principles of the Open 
Door or equality of opportunity in China for the trade and industry of all 
nations, the Contracting Powers, other than China, agree that they will 
not seek, nor support their respective nationals in seeking 

(a) any arrangement which might purport to establish in favour of their 
interests any general superiority of rights with respect to commercial! or 
economic development in any designated region of China; 

(b) any such monopoly or preference as would deprive the nationals of 
any other Power of the right of undertaking any legitimate trade or 
industry in China, or of participating with the Chinese Government, or 
with any local authority, in any category of public enterprise, or which 
by reason of its scope, duration or geographical extent is calculated to 
frustrate the practical application of the principle of equal opportunity. 

It is understood that the foregoing stipulations of this Article are not 
to be so construed as to prohibit the acquisition of such properties or 
rights as may be necessary to the conduct of a particular commercial, 
industrial, or financial undertaking or to the encouragement of invention 
and research. 

China undertakes to be guided by the principles stated in the foregoing 
stipulations of this Article in dealing with applications for economic 
rights and privileges from Governments and nationals of all foreign 
countries, whether parties to the present Treaty or not. 


Article IV 
The Contracting Powers agree not to support any agreements by their 
respective nationals with each other designed to create Spheres of Influ- 
ence or to provide for the enjoyment of mutually exclusive opportunities 
in designated parts of Chinese territory. 
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Article V 


China agrees that, throughout the whole of the railways in China, she 
will not exercise or permit unfair discrimination of any kind. In par- 
ticular there shall be no discrimination whatever, direct or indirect, in 
respect of charges or of facilities on the ground of the nationality of 
passengers or the countries from which or to which they are proceeding, 
or the origin or ownership of goods or the country from which or to which 
they are consigned, or the nationality or ownership of the ship or other 
means of conveying such passengers or goods before or after their trans- 
port on the Chinese Railways. 

The Contracting Powers, other than China, assume a corresponding 
obligation in respect of any of the aforesaid railways over which they or 
their nationals are in a position to exercise any control in virtue of any 
concession, special agreement or otherwise. 


Article VI 


The Contracting Powers, other than China, agree fully to respect 
China’s rights as a neutral in time of war to which China is not a party; 
and China declares that when she is a neutral she will observe the obli- 
gations of neutrality. 

Article VII : 

The Contracting Powers agree that, whenever a situation arises which 
in the opinion of any one of them involves the application of the stipula- 
tions of the present Treaty, and renders desirable discussion of such 
application, there shall be full and frank communication between the 
Contracting Powers concerned. 


Article VIII 


Powers not signatory to the present Treaty, which have Governments 
recognized by the Signatory Powers and which have treaty relations with 
China, shall be invited to adhere to the present Treaty. To this end the 
Government of the United States will will make the necessary communica- 
tions to nonsignatory Powers and will inform the Contracting Powers of 
the replies received. Adherence by any Power shall become effective on 
receipt of notice thereof by the Government of the United States. 


Article IX 

The present Treaty shall be ratified by the Contracting Powers in 
accordance with their respective constitutional methods and shall take 
effect on the date of the deposit of all the ratifications, which shall take 
place at Washington as soon as possible. The Government of the United 
States will transmit to the other Contracting Powers a certified copy of 
the procés-verbal of the deposit of ratifications. 

The present Treaty, of which the French and English texts are both 
authentic, shall remain deposited in the archives of the Government of 
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the United States, and duly certified copies thereof shall be transmitted 
by that Government to the other Contracting Powers. 
In faith whereof the above-named Plenipotentiaries have signed the 


present Treaty. } ( 
Done at the City of Washington the Sixth day of February One 


Thousand Nine Hundred and Twenty-Two. 


[L.S.] Charles Evans Hughes [L.S.] V. K. Wellington Koo 
[L.S.] Henry Cabot Lodge [L.S.] Chung-Hui Wang 
[L.S.] Oscar W. Underwood eas eeAcesartattt 

[L.S.] Elihu Root [L.S.] Jusserand 

[L.S.] Baron de Cartier de Marchienne [L.S.] Carlo Schanzer 

[L.S.] Arthur James Balfour [L.S.] V. Rolandi Ricci 
[L.S.] Lee of Fareham [L.S.] Luigi Albertini 

[L.S.] A. C. Geddes [ESSale iekato 

(ENS: eke lee borden [L.S.] K. Shidehara 

(eS SaimeGbeebearce [LL S.]) Ms Hanithara 

[L.S.] John W. Salmond [L.S.] Beelaerts van Blokland 
[L.S.] Arthur James Balfour [L.S.] W. de Beaufort 
[L251 Ve Se srinivasalsastri [L.S.] Alte 

[L.S.] Sao-Ke Alfred Sze [L.S.] Ernesto de Vasconcellos 


(7) A TREATY BETWEEN THE NINE POWERS RELATING TO 
CHINESE CUSTOMS TARIFF 

The United States of America, Belgium, the British Empire, China, 
France, Italy, Japan, The Netherlands and Portugal: 

With a view to increasing the revenues of the Chinese Government, 
have resolved to conclude a Treaty relating to the revision of the Chinese 
customs tariff and cognate matters, and to that end have appointed as 
their Plenipotentiaries : 

(The Plenipotentiaries who negotiated this Treaty are the same as 
those listed on page 8 with the additional Plenipotentiaries listed on 
page 31.) 

Who, having communicated to each other their full powers, found to be 
in good and due form, have agreed as follows: 


: Article I 

The representatives of the Contracting Powers having adopted, on the 
fourth day of February, 1922, in the City of Washington, a Resolution, 
which is appended as an Annex to this Article, with respect to the 
revision of Chinese Customs duties, for the purpose of making such duties 
equivalent to an effective 5 per centum ad valorem, in accordance with 
existing treaties concluded by China with other nations, the Contracting 
Powers hereby confirm the said Resolution and undertake to accept the 
tariff rates fixed as a result of such revision. The said tariff rates shall 
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become effective as soon as possible but not earlier than two months 
after publication thereof. 
Annex 

With a view to providing additional revenue to meet the needs of the 
Chinese Government, the Powers represented at this Conference, namely 
the United States of America, Belgium, the British Empire, China, France, 
Italy, Japan, The Netherlands, and Portugal agree: 

That the customs schedule of duties on imports into China adopted by 
the Tariff Revision Commission at Shanghai on December 19, 1918, shall 
forthwith be revised so that the rates of duty shall be equivalent to 5 per 
cent. effective, as provided for in the several commercial treaties to which 
China is a party. 

A Revision Commission shall meet at Shanghai, at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, to effect this revision forthwith and on the general lines of 
the last revision. 

This Commission shall be composed of representatives of the Powers 
above named and of representatives of any additional Powers having 
Governments at present recognized by the Powers represented at this 
Conference and who have treaties with China providing for a tariff on 
imports and exports not to exceed 5 per cent. ad valorem and who desire 
to participate therein. : 

The revision shall proceed as rapidly as possible with a view to its 
completion within four months from the date of the adoption of this Reso- 
lution by the Conference on the Limitation of Armament and Pacific and 
Far Eastern Questions. 

The revised tariff shall become effective as soon as possible but not 
earlier than two months after its publication by the Revision Commission. 

The Government of the United States, as convener of the present Con- 
ference, is requested forthwith to communicate the terms of this Resolu- 
tion to the Governments of Powers not represented at this Conference but 
who participated in the Revision of 1918, aforesaid. 


Article II 

Immediate steps shall be taken, through a Special Conference, to pre- 
pare the way for the speedy abolition of likin and for the fulfillment of 
the other conditions laid down in Article VIII of the Treaty of Septem- 
ber 5th, 1902, between Great Britain and China, in Articles IV and V of 
the Treaty of October 8th, 1903, between the United States and China, and 
in Article I of the Supplementary Treaty of October 8th, 1903, between 
Japan and China, with a view to levying the surtaxes provided for in 


those articles. 
The Special Conference shall be composed of representatives of the 


Signatory Powers, and of such other Powers as may desire to participate 
and may adhere to the present Treaty, in acordance with the provisions of 
Article VIII, in sufficient time to allow their representatives to take part. 
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It shall meet in China within three months after the coming into force of 
the present Treaty, on a day and at a place to be designated by the 
Chinese Government. 


Article III 

The Special Conference provided for in Article II shall consider the 
interim provisions to be applied prior to the abolition of likin and the 
fulfillment of the other conditions laid down in the articles of the Treaties 
mentioned in Article I1; and it shall authorize the levying of a surtax on 
dutiable imports as from such date, for such purposes, and subject to such 
conditions as it may determine. 

The surtax shall be at a uniform rate of 2%4 per centum ad valorem, 
provided, that in case of certain articles of luxury which, in the opinion 
of the Special Conference, can bear a greater increase without unduly 
impeding trade, the total surtax may be increased but may not exceed 5 per 
centum ad valorem. 

Article IV 

Following the immediate revision of the customs schedule of duties on 
imports into China, mentioned in Article I, there shall be a further revision 
thereof to take effect at the expiration of four years following the comple- 
tion of the aforesaid immediate revision, in order to ensure that the 
customs duties shall correspond to the ad valorem rates fixed by the 
Special Conference provided for in Article II. 

Following this further revision there shall be, for the same purpose, 
periodical revisions of the customs schedule of duties on imports into 
China every seven years, in lieu of the decennial revision authorized by 
existing treaties with China. 

In order to prevent delay, any revision made in pursuance of this Article 
shall be effected in accordance with rules to be prescribed by the Special 
Conference provided for in Article II. 


Article V 
In all matters relating to customs duties there shall be effective equality 
of treatment and opportunity for all the Contracting Powers. 


Article VI 

The principle of uniformity in the rates of customs duties levied at all 
the land and maritime frontiers of China is hereby recognized. The Special 
Conference provided for in Article II shall make arrangements to give 
practical effect to this principle; and it is authorized to make equitable 
adjustments in those cases in which a customs privilege to be abolished 
was granted in return for some local economic advantage. 

In the meantime, any increase in the rates of customs duties resulting 
from tariff revision, or any surtax hereafter imposed in pursuance of the 
present Treaty, shall be levied at a uniform rate ad valorem at all land 
and maritime frontiers of China. 
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Article VII 


The charge for transit passes shall be at the rate of 2% per centum 
ad valorem until the arrangements provided for by Article I] come into 
force. 

Article VIII 


Powers not signatory to the present Treaty whose Governments are at 
present recognized by the Signatory Powers, and whose present treaties 
with China provide for a tariff on imports and exports not to exceed 5 
per centum ad valorem, shall be invited to adhere to the present Treaty. 

The Government of the United States undertakes to make the neces- 
sary communications for this purpose and to inform the Governments of 
the Contracting Powers of the replies received. Adherence by any Power 
shall become effective on receipt of notice thereof by the Government of 
the United States. 

Article IX 

The provisions of the present Treaty shall override all stipulations of 
treaties between China and the respective Contracting Powers which are 
inconsistent therewith, other than stipulations according most favored 
nation treatment. 

Article X 

The present Treaty shall be ratified by the Contracting Powers in 
accordance with their respective constitutional methods and shall take 
effect on the date of the deposit of all the ratifications, which shall take 
place at Washington as soon as possible. The Government of the United 
States will transmit to the other Contracting Powers a certified copy of 
the procés-verbal of the deposit of ratifications. 

The present Treaty, of which the English and French texts are both 
authentic, shall remain deposited in the Archives of the Government of 
the United States, and duly certified copies thereof shall be transmitted 
by that Government to the other Contracting Powers. 

In faith whereof the above-named Plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present Treaty. 

Done at the City of Washington the sixth day of February, One Thou- 
sand Nine Hundred and Twenty-Two. 


THE RESOLUTIONS 
NO. 1. RESOLUTIONS FOR A COMMISSION OF JURISTS TO 
CONSIDER AMENDMENT OF LAWS OF WAR 
The United States of America, the British Empire, France, Italy and 


Japan have agreed :— 

I. That a Commission composed of not more than two members repre- 
senting each of the above-mentioned Powers shall be constituted to 
consider the following questions :— 
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(a) Do existing rules of International Law adequately cover new 
methods of attack or defense resulting from the introduction or 
development, since the Hague Conference of 1907, of new agencies 
of warfare? 

(b) If not so, what changes in the existing rules ought to be adopted 
in consequence thereof as a part of the law of nations? 

II. That notices of appointment of the members of. the Commission 
shall be transmitted to the Government of the United States of 
America within three months after the adjournment of the present 
Conference, which after consultation with the Powers concerned 
will fix the day and place for the meeting of the Commission. 

That the Commission shall be at liberty to request assistance and 
advice from experts in International Law and in land, naval and 
aerial warfare. 

IV. That the Commission shall report its conclusions to each of the 
Powers represented in its membership. 

Those Powers shall thereupon confer as to the acceptance of the report 
and the course to be followed to secure the consideration of its recom- 
mendations by the other civilized Powers. 

Adopted by the Conference on the Limitation of Armament, at the Sixth 
Plenary Session, February 4th, 1922. 


III. 


ee 


NO. 2. RESOLUTION LIMITING JURISDICTION OF COMMISSION 
OF JURISTS PROVIDED IN RESOLUTION NO. 1 


Resolved, That it is not the intention of the Powers agreeing to the 
appointment of a Commission to consider and report upon the rules of 
International Law respecting new agencies of warfare that the Commis- 
sion shall review or report upon the rules or declarations relating to 
submarines or the use of noxious gases and chemicals already adopted by 
the Powers in this conference. 

Adopted by the Conference on the Limitation of Armament at the Sixth 
Plenary Session, February 4th, 1922. 


NO. 3. RESOLUTION REGARDING A BOARD OF REFERENCE 
FOR FAR EASTERN QUESTION 


The representatives of the Powers assembled at the present Conference 
at Washington, to wit; 

The United States of America, Belgium, the British Empire, China, 
France, Italy, Japan, The Netherlands and Portugal: 

Desiring to provide a procedure for dealing with questions that may 
arise in connection with the execution of the provisions of Articles III 
and V of the Treaty to be signed at Washington on February 6th, 1922, 
with reference to their general policy designed to stabilize conditions in 
the Far East, to safeguard the rights and interests of China, and to pro- 
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mote intercourse between China and the other Powers upon the basis of 
equality of opportunity ; 

Resolve that there shall be established in China a Board of Reference 
to which any questions arising in connection with the execution of the 
aforesaid Articles may be referred for investigation and report. 

The Special Conference provided for in Article II of the Treaty to be 
signed at Washington on February 6th, 1922, with reference to the Chinese 
Customs Tariff, shall formulate for the approval of the Powers concerned 
a detailed plan for the constitution of the Board. 

Adopted by the Conference on the Limitation of Armament at the Sixth 
Plenary Session February 4th, 1922. 


NO. 4. RESOLUTION REGARDING EXTRATERRITORIALITY IN 
CHINA 

The representatives of the Powers hereinafter named, participating in 
the discussion of Pacific and Far Eastern questions in the Conference on 
the Limitation of Armament, to wit, the United States of America, - 
Belgium, the British Empire, France, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, and 
Portugal,— 

Having taken note of the fact that in the Treaty between Great Britain 
and China dated September 5, 1902, in the Treaty between the United 
States of America and China dated October 8, 1903, and in the Treaty 
between Japan and China dated October 8, 1903, these several Powers 
have agreed to give every assistance towards the attainment by the 
Chinese Government of its expressed desire to reform its judicial system 
and to bring it into accord with that of Western nations, and have 
declared that they are also “prepared to relinquish extraterritorial rights 
when satisfied that the state of the Chinese laws, the arrangements for 
their administration, and other considerations warrant” them in so doing; 

Being sympathetically disposed towards furthering in this regard the 
aspiration to which the Chinese delegation gave expression on Novem- 
ber 16, 1921, to the effect that “immediately, or as soon as circumstances 
will permit, existing limitations upon China’s political, jurisdictional and 
administrative freedom of action are to be removed” ; 

Considering that any determination in regard to such action as might 
be appropriate to this end must depend upon the ascertainment and appre- 
ciation of complicated states of fact in regard to the laws and the judicial 
system and the methods of judicial administration of China, which this 
Conference is not in a position to determine ; 

Have resolved 

That the Governments of the Powers above named shall establish a 
Commission (to which each of such Governments shall appoint one mem- 
ber) to inquire into the present practice of extraterritorial jurisdiction in 
China, and into the laws and the judicial system and the methods of 
judicial administration of China, with a view to reporting to the Govern- 
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ments of the several Powers above named their findings of fact in regard 
to these matters, and their recommendations as to such means as they may 
find suitable to improve the existing conditions of the administration of 
justice in China, and to assist and further the efforts of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment to effect such legislation and judicial reforms as would warrant 
the several Powers in relinquishing, either progressively or otherwise, 
their respective rights of extraterritoriality ; 

That the Commission herein contemplated shall be constituted within 
three months after the adjournment of the Conference in accordance with 
detailed arrangements to be hereafter agreed upon by the Governments of 
the Powers above named, and shall be instructed to submit its report and 
recommendations within one year after the first meeting of the Com- 
mission; 

That each of the Powers above named shall be deemed free to accept 
or to reject all or any portion of the recommendations of the Commission 
herein contemplated, but that in no case shall any of the said Powers 
make its acceptance of all or any portion of such recommendations either 
directly or indirectly dependent on the granting by China of any special 
concession, favor, benefit or immunity, whether political or economic. 


Additional Resolution 


That the non-signatory Powers, having by treaty extraterritorial rights 
in China, may accede to the resolution affecting extraterritoriality and the 
administration of justice in China by depositing within three months after 
the adjournment of the Conference a written notice of accession with the 
Government of the United States for communication by it to each of the 
signatory Powers. 


Additional Resolution 


That China, having taken note of the resolutions affecting the establish- 
ment of a Commission to investigate and report upon extraterritoriality 
and the administration of justice in China, expresses its satisfaction with 
the sympathetic disposition of the Powers hereinbefore named in regard 
to the aspiration of the Chinese Government to secure the abolition of 
extraterritoriality in China, and declares its intention to appoint a repre- 
sentative who shall have the right to sit as a member of the said Com- 
mission, it being understood that China shall be deemed free to accept or 
to reject any or all of the recommendations of the Commission. Further- 
more, China is prepared to cooperate in the work of this Commission and 
to afford to it every possible facility for the successful accomplishment of 
its tasks. 

Adopted by the Conference on the Limitation of Armament at the 
Fourth Plenary Session, December 10, 1921. 
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NO. 5. RESOLUTION REGARDING FOREIGN POSTAL AGENCIES 
IN CHINA 

A. Recognizing the justice of the desire expressed by the Chinese Goy- 
ernment to secure the abolition of foreign postal agencies in China, save 
or except in leased territories or as otherwise specifically provided by 
treaty, it is resolved: 

(1) The four Powers having such postal agencies agree to their aban- 

donment subject to the following conditions: 

(a) That an efficient Chinese postal service is maintained ; 

(b) That an assurance is given by the Chinese Government that they 
contemplate no change in the present postal administration so far 
as the status of the foreign Co-Director General is concerned. 

(2) To enable China and the Powers concerned to make the necessary 

dispositions, this arrangement shall come into force and effect not 
later than January 1, 1923. 

B. Pending the complete withdrawal of foreign postal agencies, the four 
Powers concerned severally undertake to afford full facilities to the 
Chinese customs authorities to examine in those agencies all postal matter 
(excepting ordinary letters, whether registered or not, which upon ex- 
ternal examination appear plainly to contain only written matter) passing 
through them, with a view to ascertaining whether they contain articles 
which are dutiable or contraband or which otherwise contravene the 
customs regulations or laws of China. 

Adopted by the Conference on the Limitation of Armament at the Fifth 
Plenary Session February 1st, 1922. 


NO. 6. RESOLUTION REGARDING ARMED FORCES IN CHINA 


Whereas 

The Powers have from time to time stationed armed forces, including 
police and railway guards, in China to protect the lives and property of 
foreigners lawfully in China; 

And whereas 

It appears that certain of these armed forces are ma inained in China 
without the authority of any treaty or agreement; 
And whereas 

The Powers have declared their intention to withdraw their armed 
forces now on duty in China without the authority of any treaty or agree- 
ment, whenever China shall assure the protection of the lives and property 
of foreigners in China; 

And whereas 

China has declared her intention and capacity to assure the protection 
of the lives and property of foreigners in China; 
Now 

To the end that there may be clear understanding of the conditions 
upon which in each case the practical execution of those intentions must 
depend ; 

It is resolved: ; 

That the Diplomatic Representatives in Pekin of the Powers now in 
Conference at Washington, to wit, the United States of America, Belgium, 
the British Empire, France, Italy, Japan, The Netherlands and Portugal, 
will be instructed by their respective Governments, whenever China shall 
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so request, to associate themselves with three representatives of the 
Chinese Government to conduct collectively a full and impartial inquiry 
into the issues raised by the foregoing declarations of intention made by 
the Powers and by China and shall thereafter prepare a full and compre- 
hensive report setting out without reservation their findings of fact and 
their opinion with regard to the matter hereby referred for inquiry, and 
shall furnish a copy of their report to each of the nine Governments con- 
cerned which shall severally make public the report with such comment as 
each may deem appropriate. The representatives of any of the Powers 
may make or join in minority reports stating their differences, if any, 
from the majority report. 

That each of the Powers above named shall be deemed free to accept or 
reject all or any of the findings of fact or opinions expressed in the report 
but that in no case shall any of the said Powers make its acceptance of 
all or any of the findings of fact or opinions either directly or indirectly 
dependent on the granting by China of any special concession, favor, 
benefit or immunity, whether political or economic. é 

Adopted by the Conference on the Limitation of Armament at the Fifth 
Plenary Session, February 1st, 1922. 


NO. 7. RESOLUTION REGARDING RADIO STATIONS IN CHINA 
AND ACCOMPANYING DECLARATIONS 


The representatives of the Powers hereinafter named participating in 
the discussion of Pacific and Far Eastern questions in the Conference on 
the Limitation of Armament—to wit: The United States of America, Bel- 
gium, The British Empire, China, France, Italy, Japan, The Netherlands 
and Portugal, 

Have resolved 

1. That all radio stations in China whether maintained under the pro- 
visions of the international protocol of September 7, 1901, or in fact 
maintained in the grounds of any of the foreign legations in China, shall 
be limited in their use to sending and receiving government messages and 
shall not receive or send commercial or personal or unofficial messages, 
including press matter: Provided, however, that in case all other tele- 
graphic communication is interrupted, then, upon official notification 
accompanied by proof of such interruption to the Chinese Ministry of 
Communications, such stations may afford temporary facilities for com- 
mercial, personal or unofficial messages, including press matter, until the 
Chinese Government has given notice of the termination of the interrup- 
tion ; 

2. All radio stations operated within the territory of China by a foreign 
government or the citizens or subjects thereof under treaties or conces- 
sions of the Government of China, shall limit the messages sent and 
received by the terms of the treaties or concessions under which the 
respective stations are maintained; 

3. In case there be any radio station maintained in the territory of 
China by a foreign government or citizens or subjects thereof without 
the authority of the Chinese Government, such station and all the plant, 
apparatus and material thereof shall be transferred to and taken over by 
the Government of China, to be operated under the direction of the 
Chinese Ministry of Communications upon fair and full compensation to 
the owners for the value of the installation, as soon as the Chinese 
Ministry of Communications is prepared to operate the same effectively 
for the general public benefit ; 

4, If any questions shall arise as to the radio stations in leased terri- 
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tories, in the South Manchurian Railway Zone or in the French Concession 
at Shanghai, they shall be regarded as matters for discussion between the 
Chinese Government and the Governments concerned. 

5. The owners or managers of all radio stations maintained in the terri- 
tory of China by foreign powers or citizens or subjects thereof shall confer 
with the Chinese Ministry of Communications for the purpose of seeking a 
common arrangement to avoid interference in the use of wave lengths by 
wireless stations in China, subject to such general arrangements as may be 
made by an international conference convened for the revision of the rules 
established by the International Radio Telegraph Convention signed at 
London, July 5, 1912. 

Adopted by the Conference on the Limitation of Armament at the Fifth 
Plenary Session, February Ist, 1922. 


Declaration Concerning the Resolution on Radio Stations in China of 
December 7, 1921 


The Powers other than China declare that nothing in paragraphs 3 or 4 
of the Resolutions of 7th December, 1921, is to be deemed to be an expres- 
sion of opinion by the Conference as to whether the stations referred to 
therein are or are not authorized by China. 

They further give notice that the result of any discussion arising under 
paragraph 4 must, if it is not to be subject to objection by them, conform 
with the principle of the Open Door of equality or opportunity approved 
by the Conference. 


Chinese Declaration Concerning Resolution of December 7th Regarding 
Radio Stations in China 


The Chinese Delegation takes this occasion formally to declare that the 
Chinese Government does not recognize or concede the right of any foreign 
Power or of the nationals thereof to install or operate without its express 
consent, radio stations in legation grounds, settlements, concessions, leased 
territories, railway areas or other similar areas. 


NO.8. RESOLUTION REGARDING UNIFICATION OF RAILWAYS 
IN CHINA AND ACCOMPANYING DECLARATION BY CHINA 


The Powers represented in this Conference record their hope that to the 
utmost degree consistent with legitimate existing rights, the future develop- 
ment of railways in China shall be so conducted as to enable the Chinese 
Government to effect the unification of railways into a railway system 
under Chinese control, with such foreign financial and technical assistance 
as may prove necessary in the interests of that system. ) 

Adopted by the Conference on the Limitation of Armament at the Fifth 
Plenary Session February 1st, 1922. 


Statement Regarding Chinese Railways Made on January 19, 1922, by the 
Chinese Delegation 


The Chinese Delegation notes with sympathetic appreciation the expres- 
sion of the hope of the Powers that the existing and future railways of 
China may be unified under the control and operation of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment with such foreign financial and technical assistance as may be 
needed. It is our intention as speedily as possible to bring about this 
result. It is our purpose to develop existing and future railways in accord- 
ance with a general programme that will meet the economic, industrial 
and commercial requirements of China. It will be our policy to obtain 
such foreign financial and technical assistance as may be needed from the 
Powers in accordance with the principles of the Open Door or equal oppor- 
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tunity; and the friendly support of these Powers will be asked for the 
effort of the Chinese Government to bring all the railways of China, now 
existing or to be built, under its effective and unified control and operation. 


NO. 9. RESOLUTION REGARDING THE REDUCTION OF 
CHINESE MILITARY FORCES 


Whereas the Powers attending this Conference have been deeply 
impressed with the severe drain on the public revenue of China through 
the maintenance in various parts of the country, of military forces, exces- 
sive in number and controlled by the military chiefs of the provinces 
without coordination, 

And whereas the continued maintenance of these forces appears to be 
mainly responsible for China’s present unsettled political conditions, 

And whereas it is felt that large and prompt reductions of these forces 
will not only advance the cause of China’s politi¢al unity and economic 
development but will hasten her financial rehabilitation; 

Therefore, without any intention to interfere in the internal problems in 
China, but animated by the sincere desire to see China develop and main- 
tain for herself an effective and stable government alike in her own interest 
and in the general interest of trade; 

And being inspired by the spirit of this Conference whose aim is to 
reduce, through the limitation of armament, the enormous disbursements 
which manifestly constitute the greater part of the encumbrance © upon 
enterprise and national prosperity ; 

It is resolved: That this Conference express to China the earnest hope 
that immediate and effective steps may be taken by the Chinese Government 
to reduce the aforesaid military forces and expenditures. 

Adopted by the Conference on the Limitation of Armament at the Fifth 
Plenary Session, February Ist, 1922. 


NO. 10. RESOLUTION REGARDING EXISTING COMMITMENTS 
OF CHINA OR WITH RESPECT TO CHINA 

The Powers represented in this Conference, considering it desirable 
that there should hereafter be full publicity with respect to all matters 
affecting the political and other international obligations of China and of 
the several Powers in relation to China, are agreed as follows: 

I. The several Powers other than China will at their earliest con- 
venience file with the Secretariat General of the Conference for trans- 
mission to the participating Powers, a list of all treaties, conventions, 
exchange of notes, or other international agreements which they may have 
with China, or with any other Power or Powers in relation to China, 
which they deem to be still in force and upon which they may desire to 
rely. In each case, citations will be given to any official or other publi- 
cation in which an authoritative text of the documents may be found. 
In any case in which the document may not have been published, a copy 
of the text (in its original language or languages) will be filed with the 
Secretariat General of the Conference. 

Every Treaty or other international agreement of the character de- 
scribed which may be concluded hereafter shall be notified by the Gov- 
ernments concerned within sixty (60) days of its conclusion to the Powers 
who are signatories of or adherents to this agreement. 

If. The several Powers other than China will file with the Secretariat 
General of the Conference at their earliest convenience for transmission 
to the participating Powers a list, as nearly complete as may be possible, 
of all those contracts between their nationals, of the one part, and the 
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Chinese Government or any of its administrative subdivisions or local 
authorities, of the other part, which involve any concession, franchise, 
option or preterence with respect to railway construction, mining, forestry, 
navigation, river conservancy, harbor works, reclamation, electrical com- 
munications, or other public works or public services, or for the sale of 
arms Or ammunition, or which involve a lien upon any of the public 
revenues or properties of the Chinese Government or of any of its 
administrative subdivisions. There shall be, in the case of each docu- 
Cay so listed, either a citation to a published text, or a copy of the text 
itself. 

Every contract of the public character described which may be con- 
cluded hereafter shall be notified by the Governments concerned within 
sixty (60) days aiter the receipt of information of its conclusion to the 
Powers who are signatories of or adherents to this agreement. 

Ill. The Chinese Government agrees to notify in the conditions laid 
down in this agreement every treaty agreement or contract of the charac- 
ter indicated herein which has been or may hereafter be concluded by that 
Government or by any local authority in China with any foreign Power 
or the nationals of any foreign Power whether party to this agreement or 
not, so far as the information is in its possession. 

IV. The Governments of Powers having treaty relations with China, 
which are not represented at the present Conference, shall be invited to 
adhere to this agreement. 

The United States Government, as convenor of the Conference, under- 
takes to communicate this agreement to the Governments of the said 
Powers, with a view to obtaining their adherence thereto as soon as 
possible. ees 

Adopted by the Conference on the Limitation of Armament at the 
Fifth Plenary Session February Ist, 1922. 


NO. 11. RESOLUTION REGARDING THE CHINESE EASTERN 
RAILWAY, APPROVED BY ALL THE POWERS INCLUDING 
CHINA. 

Resolved, That the preservation of the Chinese Eastern Railway for 
those in interest requires that better protection be given to the railway 
and the persons engaged in its operation and use, a more careful selection 
of personnel to secure efficiency of service, and a more economical use of 
funds to prevent waste of the property. ; 

That the subject should immediately be dealt with through the proper 
Diplomatic channels. Ba gis ! 

Adopted by the Conference on the Limitation of Armament at the Sixth 
Plenary Session, February 4th, 1922. 


NO. 12. RESOLUTION REGARDING THE CHINESE EASTERN 
RAILWAY, APPROVED BY ALL THE POWERS OTHER 
THAN CHINA. 

The Powers other than China in agreeing to the resolution regarding 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, reserve the right to insist hereafter upon 
the responsibility of China for performance or non-performance of the 
obligations towards the foreign stockholders, bondholders and creditors of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway Company which the Powers deem to result 
from the contracts under which the railroad was built and the action of 
China thereunder and the obligations which they deem to be in the nature 
of a trust resulting from the exercise of power by the Chinese Govern- 
ment over the possession and administration of the railroad. 
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FACTS AND TABLES 
World Naval and Military Forces. The Cost of War 


The taxing power of Governments is based on the willingness of the 
nations to pay the price of security. Civilization, bringing benefits to man- 
kind, develops most rapidly beneath the shelter of peace. Thus, taxes and 
peace have an intimate relation. 

Thomas Jefferson, in the American Declaration of Independence, wrote 
that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than 
to right themselves by abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. 
But the price of security, for the people of all civilized nations, has 
reached the appalling total of nine-tenths of their taxes. A candid survey 
of this burden at length has brought the world to a realization that this cost 
cf security is too disproportionate to the benefits derived, to warrant longer 
continuation of the established method. 


This sentiment was crystallized in the issuance, on August 11, 1921, by’ 
Warren G. Harding, President of the United States, of an invitation to 
the principal armed powers to attend a Conference on the Limitation of 
Armaments. The invitation was grasped eagerly by a debt-burdened world 
and the Conference met at Washington on November 11, 1921, the anni- 
versary of the signing of the Armistice which terminated the European 
War. It concluded its deliberations on February 6, 1922, having drawn 
up a series of treaties and resolutions which are set out textually in subse- 
quent pages. 

When the Conference was called, appropriations were being made at a 
rate of more than $5,000,000,000 a year to maintain the military and naval 
forces of the world. Nearly $20,000,000,000 has been expended for this 
purpose by the principal nations since November, 1918. Approximately 
30 per cent. of this disbursement was made by the United States. 


Defense is the principle upon which the parliaments of forty-five nations 
have been authorizing this prodigal scale of expenditure. Preparedness 
against attack from without is the universal explanation, yet this policy 
has drawn the nations into a post-armistice rate of military and naval 
expenditure more than twice that of the 1913 peace period. 

The series of smaller wars which raged in Central and Southern 
Europe soon after the Armistice and in the Balkans gave color to the 
claim that arms could not safely be laid aside. The group of smaller 
nations which engaged with Soviet Russia, following the peace conference, 
helped increase the cost. At one time United States Government officials 
listed more than twenty nations engaged in warfare following the signing 
of Peace of Versailles. 

Despite the reductions of forces of the principal belligerents, following 
the Versailles Peace, the great powers, and most of the smaller ones, still 
spent at a rate never before equaled except during the war period. 

In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1921, the United States Navy and Army 
cost the nation $1,751,989,000 in round numbers. No other nation spent a 
like sum. England was second, with a bill totaling $1,081,244 ,000. 

France, during the nearest period for which reports are available, dis- 
bursed a total of $357,940,000._ Her expenditures since have been slightly 
reduced in scale. Italy spent $228,510,000, while the bill of Japan was at 
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the rate of $272,142,000 for a year. Japan also has effected reductions, 
but on precisely what scale is not yet clear. Belgium’s bill is at the rate 
of $51,190,000 a year. Poland, according to the most recent complete 
reports, spent $168,830,000 for war during the first nine months of her 
career aS a nation. 

The war, of course, was responsible for the inception of this carnival 
of spending. The extent to which the nations have increased their expendi- 
tures for armies and navies is shown by comparisons with the. pre-war 
period. For the United Kingdom this increase on the basis of the last 
fiscal year, was 190 per cent. In the United States the increase was 489 per 
cent. Belgium’s armament bill for 1920 was 540 per cent. greater than in 
1913. The increase for Sweden, not engaged in the Great War, amounted 
to 145 per cent. 


Argentina is the only country credited with a decrease in war ex- 
penditures compared with the pre-war period. That country’s cost of 
maintaining her army and navy, computed by experts of the Brussels 
Financial Conference called by the League of Nations, was to be 22 per 
cent. below 1913. The comparison, however, was made between the budgets 
of 1913 and 1918. Since 1918, however, Argentina’s budget probably has 
increased. : 

The United States in 1920 spent 34 per cent. of the total ordinary 
revenues in support of the military and naval establishments. England’s 
forces took 24.4 per cent. of her total revenue. France in 1920 spent 
11.8 per cent. of her revenues to maintain her forces, while Italy’s ratio 
was 23.8 per cent. Japan, during the fiscal year 1920, spent 47.9 per cent. 
of her revenue for armament. Greece, during the fiscal year 1920-21, 
ranked highest in percentage of expenditure for defense. Her bill was 
61.1 per cent. of her total revenue. Poland’s army expenditures took 
46.6 per cent. of her income. 

China, commonly regarded as the world’s most peaceful nation, expended 
41.9 per cent. of her revenues for maintenance of fighting forces. China’s 
bill was $115,460,000 for the fiscal year 1918-19. Expenditures now are on 
a larger scale. 

Germany, intended by the allies to be completely disarmed under the 
peace treaty, disbursed a sum on armed forces during the year 1920-21, 
which represented 34.9 per cent. of her total revenue and stands as one 
of the world’s highest proportionate expenditures for defense. 

Russia, whose land forces probably represent the largest standing army 
in Europe, is known to have had an enormous war bill since the Soviet 
power began to rise. It is impossible to translate into American currency 
the total because of the confusion in exchange. At one period the Soviet 
armies numbered more than 1,000,000 rifles. According to the official 
Soviet budget, the War Ministry in 1920 cost 122,800,000,000 roubles. 

The new states set up by the Treaty of Versailles are making large out- 
lays for armament. The budget of the fiscal year 1921 of Czecho- 
Slovakia furnishes an example. This nation’s budget shows ordinary 
revenue for the year of 12,057,436,000 crowns and ordinary expenditures 
amounting to 9,172,265,000 crowns. Of the expenditures there was paid 
out under the heading of National Defense a total of 2,368,830,110 crowns. 
This is 22 per cent. of the expenditures for all purposes. For education 
the amount spent was 608,344,891, or six per cent. 

Compiled from official announcements of 37 governments, the table on 
page 48 gives a picture of expenditures of the principal nations for armies 
and navies. Owing to the fact that the fiscal period varies for the differ- 
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NATIONAL DEFENSIVE ARMAMENTS 


Cost to Thirty-seven Nations of Maintaining Navies and Armies for 
One-Year Period 

(Conversions into dollars are at rates current at the period of the Conference) 

Per Cent. Per Cent. 


Spent to Maintain Increase Total 
Nation, Year Army and Navy Over 1913 Budget 
United States, 1921022 oa aciees aera: $1,751,989,000 489 34.0 
Wnited ) King dom 1921 9aene eee 1,081,244,000 190 24.4 
Pranceng] 9200 jess aucenace morris 357,940,000 182 11.8 
Japan 1920. io. a anaes snoeio oa sires 272,142,000 184 47.9 
Ttalyvel 92] et tiets.covtle tee cc cmebmerber 228,510,000 704 23.8 
Poland. > 1920 MawnesdeOeeck eet eee 168,830,000 er 46.6 
India 192 laren coe telnet ee 134,983,000 102 26.8 
Chinas 1919 amore acta «octet poeic ere 115,460,000 27 419 
Ships (VAM ah cee mckeie orm one bade ine 94,360,000 Sibi 34.3 
Greecég 1921. sae desc cach mkt oes 59,520,000 cA 2 61.1 
Beletui§ 1920 Oe sonia ieteranre sor teleese 51,190,000 500 8.6 
Swedente 1920 2 osanccs Sastre 43,030,000 145 222 
Swatzetiatidal 91 9-20 meres eee eit 33,940,000 tes 34.3 
Netherlands, 19200 ee acm scaceece cite 27,380,000 100 ily 
Are entitiasael O20 yar de arteries reer 25,000,000 ner 18.0 
Brazile lO lela cthere oesteror cet tascittce 22,872,000 se 25.0 
Gerinany al 921g ter rrastsrercila eee rere 15,000,000 site 34.9 
inter Zaembiat ICA Sas nacagoseeboes 14,682,000 520 11.7 
Aarstraliane LOZ OMreccclcceb oan 14,042,000 ee 4.0 
(Ganada w1921 Misiones gate ese ae 12,767,000 oats 2.4 
Denmarised 920 rics secede 11,410,000 120 10.0 
A MISttiae ed 92] Wie cts arp e erie eee te 9,650,000 nae 41 
Mey aucney UCL edna aadsdeohetoaclacc 8,000,000 105 10.6 
SOULMATE ICags | OZ lucene a aereeiee try rns 5,128,000 8 35 
Chile LOZ TI acer ctcre centric het 10,260,00C ee 33.0 
Bortuval ts 1921s souks creche cee 6,382,000 422 27.1 
lurkey9 192 igen wicece cette osc cece 6,199,000 seek 28.0 
Siatn 192 Sent etree eee ee 4,900,000 20 15.0 
WruguayelO2l spree cece tn han 4,800,000 Ae Wt 
inland 1910 Sean wae ny, ees oer 3,550,000 sa 217. 
Bulgarian OZ lien eee ee anes 1,600,000 394 7.0 
itiiatiiay el 921 gyre eee Mote 28,900,000 © ee 33.0 
Wien ezitelayel 92a wens ctee sere ee 1,700,000 oe 18.6 
Eisthonmiare 1 OZOM encore meter me tet 500,000 anys oitte 
Tatviass LOZ) tran eere cies nite ae nes 100,000 Pane 22.0 
Erthuaniawwl O20 acces eee ae 250,000 eae 72.7 
Luxemburg, 91920 foo... onda ckon eae 80,000 pees 1.3 
Russia, Mexico, all others .......... 700,000 ae ae 
Lotalsmspentame: atte $5,268,040,000 
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Standing Armies 


ent nations, it is impossible to make an exact comparison of expenditures. 
In some cases also it was necessary to take budgets of the fiscal year 
1919-20 instead of 1920-21. 


Standing armies of the world now show a strength twice that of the pre- 
war era. The British empire at the close of her last fiscal year had under 
arms a total of 550,000 men. In 1913-14, she had peace forces on land 
numbering 186,000 officers and men. The United States in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1921, maintained an army of 220,000. In 1913, the American 
army was less than 100,000 men all ranks. At the last formal announce- 
ments the principal armies of the world and their cost were as follows: 


Number of Men 


Country Under Arms Cost Per Year 
Greate Britains. cae deces oe se 550,000 $ 671,550,000 
IE ATICC MMe tae oe te ea as eas. 660,000 302,600,000 
tal vate ae 2 oc years ceteveieal es 41s 250,000 164,900,000 
JERET: -Caob ean Rear 250,000 155,900,000 
Winiteds States etc = os oe recess ss 0,000 1,101,600,000 

BE Ota ee eer e e nice oes cs a 1,930,000 $2,396,550,000 


Some reductions have been made in the number of men under arms but 
for all practical purposes this table represents the peace strength and peace 
cost of the land forces of the principal powers three years after the sign- 
ing of the armistice. Germany, although required by the peace treaty to 
disband her army and retain only sufficient troops for police purposes, until 
recently had under arms a total of more than 1,000,000 men. The regular 
army, supposed to number 100,000, was swelled by groups of self-organized 
civic guards and rifle clubs. A canvass of the standing armies of the 
world shows that although the world nominally is at peace, more than 
7,000,000 men now are enlisted in active land forces. 

Compulsory military service now is bringing soldiers into training in 
every part of the world each year by millions. Nearly 1,000,000,000 per- 
sons, or nearly half of the world’s population, now are living under the 
conscription system. 

From one to three years is taken from the early life of one-half of all the 
males in the world, during which time they give their entire time to learn- 
ing war. The practice of arms thus is shown still to be the first civic 
duty of the male as the principal governments of the world now are 
organized. A marshaling of all the reserves by all countries which prac- 
tice compulsory service would bring to the colors a total of roughly 
250,000,000 men. 

Among the principal countries in which conscription or universal service 
is used to recruit and maintain armies are these: France, Japan, Italy, 
Belgium, Holland, China, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Poland, Mexico, Swit- 
zerland, Roumania, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, Australia, Esthonia, 
and Finland. More than 4,000,000 men now are under arms in these 
countries alone and the strength of their reserves and the number of trained 
men they could throw into the field totals more than 100,000,000. 


Below is a table showing the strength of the standing armies of the world 
for 1921. Some reductions have since been made. In some cases the 
strength given represents a larger figure than the actual intended peace 
organization. This is because the figures are based on reports of the num- 
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ber really under arms due to failure to completely demobilize after the 
Great War or because of recent mobilization to war strength as a result of 
a fear that hostilities were about to break out. 


LAND FORCES 
Principal Nations of the World 


Chinawedeeee a. tee eer L000 000 Esthoniage ms eee eeree 90,000 
Greate Pritam nm ase eee 550,000 Moroccomeenes nacre et 12,000 
Belgium Gece sees oie seen LOD 000 MPA fohanistane sae eee ee 99,000 
olan dara dicts aie uate co 700,000" Nicaras iar. coer 2,000 
S Paimbtcce setiocs cocme ecient 217,000hS Pert tau. eee eee 11,000 
Czecho-Slovakia ......... 150,000} Portucaleceem. cee 30,000 
IDOL Iams wast merehs cinietewie.s 20,000) eS watzerland/ ins soe 140,000 
Gh ile reaersrc tele tinAcete.c. L Bulgarian bec scieoee eee 0 
Bolivia er tion caer care 4 (000m Kcudd Otausneicec ctcmreneae 00 
Costa eRicapeycsonseae tee ; FPancel yon are ener 660,000 
Egy ptamenconoees ches ations 17,000) SV Japan 8 «cee eee 250,000 
Rumlandiar ec cmssessicoesrsoric 37,000'5 Turkey @inven.ce ace eee 50,000 
IGENEENIE, Gabvomnaoptcooes SUNOCO” IGE, Gocdonsdescococ 250, 
Persiaweror nt cca cree 43000 Wiiieo-Slaviseeoa eee eee 200,000 
ANESti iar semen ee eee 50000 Rares by Ssiniaieenene ee eres 100 
iideen China gelirstecse sce 25,0007 SBrazila een nee eee 54,000 
IDs, IB MNCS, emmedoaaned 42000 Me Bely (Congo ease ae ae 16,000 
Wriguayaereee nets tUQOORMColombiawna- ose eee 6,000 
Menez ela mmemtnrore me nae 40007 SEicuadoraeeee eee eee 5,500 
Winiteds Statesmen ete 2200005 Mexicommn esate ene 100,000 
iCal Vaart Moneiemeie Mee es wien 250000 News Zealand, senses : 
Germanyeenn eke oor 100,000 RS Guatemalaweee eee eee i 
RUSGlay ene cere neon 600,00 INGE WAV core eto ee eee 118,000 
Brite lndia tcc echt cot 300,000 PM Greece eae ae a eee 000 
Wenmarkweceews cee tee 78, 000M Salvador see seeeeee ,000 
VG geqashstichs decane me coeme 20:0003% Swedense.. eee 86,000 
EMOTE, ocaoousanapacens 4,000 SsUkrantageemnn rm een ee 60,000 
Canadawe rece nae ors ae 5, 000M Netherlands. eee eee 270,000 
Cubaworsmias ees ke 3,000 ———— 
—_— 2,965,500 
4,601,000 


Cost of the World’s Navies 


Maintaining the great navies of the world cost slightly more than 
$1,000,000,000 in 1921. The cost for 1920 was more than $1,155,600,000. 
The chief contention in favor of the upbuildnig of great sea power has been 
that it represents a kind of international insurance against attack. The 
known strength of the principal navies in dreadnoughts alone is as follows: 
Great Britain 39; United States 19; Japan 11; France 7; and Italy 5. 
Russia is rated as having five dreadnoughts in the Baltic fleet. But two 
are known to have been destroyed and the rest are in a state of disrepair. 

Of the other world navies, only Argentina, perhaps, could threaten in 
terms of dreadnoughts. Argentina has two or three less than Italy, the 
weakest among the naval powers. Brazil’s navy is rated as including two 
dreadnoughts. 


England’s naval appropriation for the last fiscal year totals $305,172,300, 
or only about 10 per cent. below that of the fiscal year ended March 31, 
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1921. The United States spent about $414,000,000 on the navy in 1921. 
During the previous fiscal year which ended June 30, 1921, the cost was 
$650,373,836, or nearly double that of England. Japan this year is spend- 
ing $54,500,000, France $62,014,000 and Italy $52,490,000. 


Extensive building programs were in progress in all five countries when 
the Conference assembled. 


New plans of battle and sea fighting, constantly being invented, have 
cost each nation millions in ships which must be scrapped. The Maryland, 
the latest American dreadnought, may make almost worthless the first ships 
of the fleets of France, Italy and Japan. France in 1920 halted construc- 
tion and practically scrapped all the incomplete ships of the Normandie 
super-dreadnought class, which cost millions to lay down. Many destroy- 
ers, torpedo boats and submarines were discarded as being ineffective 
fighting machines. 


England in November, 1920, at one move, scrapped more than 600 vessels 
and sold 1,200 for a fraction of their original cost. All of the pre- 
dreadnoughts were discontinued, which meant the discarding of more than 
20 battleships, which at that time were more powerful than the best ships 
of the world’s second group navies. The original Dreadnought was one 
of the ships struck from the list by Great Britain. In this class went 
into the discard all the 12-inch-gun ships. The Dreadnought, put into com- 
mission in 1906, served just 13 years and then became useless, in the view 
of the naval experts. At her beginning, she was hailed as the world’s 
finest and most powerful fighting ship. Her launching marked an epoch 
in naval history. Her armament startled the world. King Edward 
christened her. Immediately all nations began to discard ships made obso- 
lete by the new type. A spasm of designing and building followed. The 
supremacy of the Dreadnought soon began to be threatened. The rapidity 
with which great ships costing millions become useless is what makes naval 
power a costly form of insurance against attack. The cost of building a 
reat battleship now is in excess of $40,000,000. The Maryland cost 
$42,000,000. Building cost has soared 366 per cent. since the Dreadnought 
came out. She cost approximately $9,000,000. In 1910, in the United 
States, a first-class fighting ship was built for $6,000,000. In 1917 the 
figure was $13,000,000. The Maryland and the new Jowa represent the 
present cost of big vessels in the United States. 


Destroyers cost about $2,500,000 each to build. More than 650 now are 
in commission by the five principal navies. The wholesale scrapping of 
millions of dollars worth of ships and guns by practically all the principal 
navies of the world in 1920 indicates that a new world race for naval 
supremacy would have begun had not the Washington Conference been 
called. 


The newest ships of war, costing forty millions of dollars each may 
never fire a shot except in target practice. The British Navy, with due 
formality, last summer laid up a ship built in 1854 which never during her 
entire existence fired a shot in anger and, what is more, during het whole 
existence made only two trips away from the dock. At the time she was 
launched this ship astonished the naval world in a manner similar to that 
of the Dreadnought. 

Naval insurance cost the United States $1,500,000,000 in ships that never 
went into battle, between the period of the Spanish-American and_ the 
European War. This is the sum of American naval appropriations from 
1899 to 1913. From the Spanish war to the end of the fiscal year 1921, 
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the regular naval appropriations of the United States totaled roughly 
$6,986,000,000, exclusive of deficiency authorizations. 

The average cost to the world in 1920 of each ship, on the basis of the 
major fleets of the principal nations, was $730,000. 

The strength of the five principal navies, according to classes of ships, 
as far as it has been publicly announced for 1921, is shown in the following 
table: 


NAVAL STRENGTH 


Dread- Pre- Cruis- De- Scouts 

Country Total noughts Dread. ers stroyers Subs. Torp. etc. 
United States ...465 19 19 29 267 110 17 4 
Great Britain ....407 39 Ze 80 190 98 ce we 
JADAIN Ss wieis crater ave.s 228 11 13 25 105 40 34 a 
Erancemen tance 259 7 9 28 63 49 63 40 
Dtaly ae Ate tert: A 5 4 25 49 50 88 = 


The figures as to naval strength are changing so frequently, as ships are 
scrapped or withdrawn from the lists as obsolete, that a new series of 
announcements any day may necessitate wholesale revisions of tables of 
naval strength. Only the naval experts of the various governments know 
the exact line-up from day to day. 


Economic Costs of Armament 


What war and a continuation of the recent rates of expenditure for arms 
means to the average man and woman in the United States, Japan, England, 
France, Italy, China and the other nations is made clear in the report of 
the International Financial Conference, which met under the auspices of 
the League of Nations at Brussels. Dealing with one phase of the 
yer of the situation to the average man, the report presents this 
table: 


Govt. Govt. 

Pre-War Revenue Post-War Revenue 
Income Per Capita Income Per Capita 

Country PerCapita Pre-War PerCapita Post-War 
United States’ arcane selects $364 $ 7.50 $730 $ 70.00 
Winited | Kingdoms ee: 243 19.00 416 100.00 
rane mcrae ecards Ook ae cree 185 22.00 239 34.00 
Canada tiwnniteecen cateiecats ok 180 17.00 335 33.00 
Germany tae os tee eee ees 149 8.00 72 11.00 
tal yO eien sited one moet bone 110 14.00 88 12.00 
J APANI Po risloioicns Metloee eles. 30 6.50 76 8.00 


Although the third column in this table, which shows the post-war income 
per capita, is on the basis of economic conditions in 1920, when business 
was better than now, the table nevertheless indicates the present proportions 
and the enormous advantage that people of the United States enjoy over 
the inhabitants of other nations in the world. The table makes it clear that 
despite the fact that the United States is spending greater sums for 
armament than any other nation, the people of the United States on the 
average are compelled to pay only one-tenth of their average income in 
taxation. Compare this with the fact that the official table shows Great 
Britain is forced to take 24 per cent. of the average income of her people, 
France 14 per cent., Germany 15 per cent., Italy 14 per cent., and Japan 
11 per cent. 
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England last year was spending $14.06 on her army for every resident 
of the United Kingdom. The United States spent $10.50 in the last 
fiscal year. England’s navy last year cost $8.94 per capita, while that of 
the United States cost $6.19. Taking together the world’s big armies 
and navies, England spent $23, the United States $16.69, France $9.14, 
Japan $2.35 and Italy $5.91. For France, Italy and Japan the total per 
capita is lower than for the United States and is especially noticeable in the 
case of Japan. It must be remembered, however, that whereas the United 
States collected a total of $70 for each resident for all governmental pur- 
poses, France took away but $34, Italy $12 and Japan but $8. Japan, there- 
fore, spent more than 25 per cent. of her total income for armament. It 
should be remembered, however, that for every Japanese dollar of income 
value that is available for taxation purposes, the American people have 
more than nine. The United States has available as taxable income nearly 
two dollars for every British dollar of income, more than three for every 
French, more than ten for every German and eight for every Italian. 

The table given above showing revenue of the principal governments per 
capita includes government income from postal, telephone, telegraph, sale 
of government property, taxes on business and other levies, as well as the 
direct taxes paid by the people. Direct taxes per capita, that is, those paid 
from the household pocketbook, as computed by the League of Nations 
experts, were reported officially as follows up to 1920: 


TAXATION PER CAPITA IN DOLLARS 


Country Direct Indirect Country Direct Indirect 
CIS UULITL! sore, ¢1.< eieveve'ers $ 7.10 Seo LORe Hollands wesmcace 12.60 8.20 
atICe es ache ere aie 11.10 LS SOR SS patiesac os cone cee 5.00 4.00 
[SI Can ale eae rare 2.80 5.90! Switzerland ..25... 3.80 3.50 
portugal: dcccsvecs « 70 120 eSwedeniamn.. ces cece 10.30 7.20 
United Kingdom... 48.90 27-/ Ome Deninatikaan:. eae ae 14.90 10.50 
PXUStHAITA) “as ox 6.0i002 10.80 1 SOme Greecele.. cn hoiesen 1.60 4.00 
British India ...... 0.01 41 United States 37.00 16.80 
New Zealand ...... 32.80 19 SO MVapanieneeer wea 3.00 2.60 


These computations now are somewhat lower for all countries but the 
decrease has been in about the same per cent. for the entire world so that 
the proportions between the different nations have changed little. 


National Debts 


National debt, steadily rising for every nation of the world, automatically 
becomes an international safety valve to check the outpouring of millions 
in the race for supremacy in armament. Rising debt was one of the 
world economic factors which caused President Harding and Secretary of 
State Hughes to decide that the time was opportune for a discussion of 
arms limitation at Washington. ; 

The national debt of England rose 900 per cent. during the war. The 
debts of Italy and France increased more than 300 per cent. The debt 
of Germany is thirty-three times as great as before the war and that of the 
United States nineteen times as great. The American debt, however, still 
is smaller than that of any of the five great powers, if there is taken into 
account the fact that about one-half of it represents loans to foreign gov- 
ernments and, therefore, is reimbursable. ‘ 

Mounting interest charges, billions that must be disbursed annually for 
pensions and the expenditure of other billions for reconstruction charges 
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are other factors tending to act in favor of arms limitation. Stated in 
dollars, the gross debts of some of the great powers, according to the most 
painstaking reports available, stand like this: 


Country Debt Country Debt 
GreateBritainmaaaee $37,000:000:COOMeAtisttiamensac ste sen 17,000,000,000 
United States 05)... 24:000:000,000" Hiungaryn. aces cee 8,000,000,000 
Hrance tances ae 30,000,000,000 Belgium ............ 2,000,000,000 
Ttalygcca eee tance 15:000;000, 000 Me yapanwene- tees 1,300,000,000 

(Gerinanyaien ees 40,000,000,000 


This table is cited merely to indicate the proportions of debt as between 
the various countries. The actual amounts vary from day to day when 
stated in dollars because of changes in rates of exchange. 

Expenditures for pensions have increased 1,909 per cent. in the French 
budget as compared with 1913. Reconstruction charges in 1920 repre- 
sented nearly 40 per cent. of the total ordinary expenditures. Belgium is 
spending 876 per cent. more for pensions than in 1913 and her outlay under 
this head represents nearly 5 per cent. of her total expenditure. Italy’s 
pension cost has risen 983 per cent., while subsidies for food made neces- 
sary as a result of the war took 25 per cent. of her total outlay. Italy’s 
expenditure for interest on her war debt required 19 per cent. of her total 
expenditures in 1920-21. Her interest charges were 603 per cent. greater 
than in 1913. 

The United Kingdom budget shows these increases: Pensions 990 per 
cent. over 1913, interest on war debt 1,690 per cent. greater than in pre-war 
days, with reconstruction charges taking nearly 3 per cent. of her total 
expenditures and subsidies for food more than 5 per cent. 

Holland, although not a belligerent, is experiencing an increase of 226 per 
cent. in annual outlay to meet debt charges. Similar increases are recorded 
for Spain, Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, Portugal and the South American 
republics. China’s debt service has been swelled hundreds of per cent. 

Disbursements of the leading powers for pensions and interest charges 
on the public debt for the last complete fiscal year for which figures are © 
available are shown as follows: 


Interest On 


Nation Pensions Public Debt 
United. Kingdom: sashes osc 205 50 $559,033,000 $1,276,500,000 
WWinited as ta tesa Mente teeters 258,715,000 999,145,000 
RTance grea s nomc et ae ne 478,150,000 666,800,000 
Dbaly seietccctusee ee Le teat 51,060,000 182,000,000 
Beloittiniendns coed see he eee 28,430,000 67,600,000 


The present pension charges of the United States are being carried 
mainly as a result of conflicts before the Great War. The insurance 
system of compensation for soldiers and sailors adopted by the United 
States immediately upon entering the war practically pays for itself so 
that except for administrative charges, this government has practically 
no pension list as a result of the European War. 

Fifteen per cent. is the lowest income tax rate enjoyed during the war by 
people of England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales. After the Armistice, 
continuing staggering expenses of the military and naval forces and of 
reconstruction, made it necessary for the Government to continue this 
rate. In the United States the lowest rate during the war was 6 per cent. 
After the war it was reduced to 4 per cent. on net income. 

Net income in the United States means income above $1,000 for single 
persons and $2,500 for married individuals. Net income in the United 
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Kingdom means all earned income above £150 for single persons and above 
#250 for married persons. In terms of American money, this means 
approximately $600 for single persons and $1,000 for married persons. 

_In France, Italy and Belgium, the income tax rates are correspondingly 
high as in England. These tax rates, applicable to the plain people of the 
powers mentioned, indicate to what extent the people of the armed powers 
will be relieved by an abandonment of armaments. 

Forty-seven millions of residents of the British Isles paid income taxes 
totaling $1,328,905,800 in the fiscal year ended March 31, 1920. During 
practically the same period the United States income tax yielded $1,269,- 
630,104. But the population of the United States is 105,000,000, or more 
than double that of the United Kingdom. The average income tax in 
England was $28. In the United States it was $12. 

The highest range of the normal rate of income tax payments in England 
is six shillings to the pound. This is 30 per cent. In the United States the 
highest range is 6 per cent. Under the British income tax, many persons 
earning $9,000 a year would be obliged to turn over to the Government 
one-third of their earnings except for the exemptions allowed for children 
and dependents. 

hen a comparison is made of these heavy imposts with the figures 
showing the amounts expended by the nations for warlike purposes, it 
will be seen how light would become the tax burden, were the cost of 
armament cancelled or even materially reduced. To turn the expenditures 
into the channels of peace would bring extraordinary public facilities. 
The cost of a Panama Canal is light in comparison with the cost of a 
battle. Even the cost of a week of naval target practice would erect a 
national theatre. 

As an indication of the proportion of public revenue spent for warlike 
purposes, following are figures from the budget of the French Republic 
showing the amounts expended for various purposes: 


For the Fiscal Year of 1920 
Finance (including debt interest) ............22205. 13,340,100,000 francs> 


SREY STUSEL Vale cua: cece ata ec. atv si ie binalnyase che oie ee sso a 4,236,600,000 francs 
Re ATIICM ON AU YA) iets d.dcrcre.\ste.s Wlpa's c's eicslsie sete wiscsts osle © 868,200,000 francs 
PREIS EKCC MEIN I teeter ae etl «9 orcs foie, 5 o auaiahd aatevslow nvwlocd avs ens 125,300,000 francs 
EGRET OT NIL AIE SER tet serail sn.cueieienc ie (etn acd oe 3: aisicis,che.alanes 306,100,000 francs 
Douaaretare: © rohyocico Be On EOS Ieee Sa eae 1,379,400,000 francs 
SOSCRENOIE acres oe tee PCO oO ce 1,176,600,000 francs 
Mommerce and sINAUStry fetes oc oes atic ele ols vis Sine eine 14,900,000 francs 
ISUSMATIC ME WECLOO TADS 2: yore tise se) oievasa + cllecaccheyA oie sii aiehere 1,475,900,000 francs 
Waoiean ae SOCIAL ASSISLANCE. oe ele,olecsisi<- <0. sfoie's slers 2 alos 153,100,000 francs 
WW hon MGS meme e iat recast cies) cate as ey skein Fietee i aissausyelelesern © aes 251,200,000 francs 
PUBIC UIE CCM nei eice ae ake. ie eitiere. ais: feo ieve re adlaelonetere 162,900,000 francs 
EIU DIS CMV VIOEKGartarac cle a aictete arsciaes-« satin s eeistas:susie ge stie ove 2,114,300,000 francs 
Sea Transport and Merchant Marine ............... 228,000,000 francs 

Pina ia lMmPermen eeilareieicre enti ans fereniicren a ckete dextrose did wreie 25,532,600,000 francs 


Since 1914, France has expended more than 166,000,000,000 francs in con- 
nection with military items exclusive of interest on the public debt which 
totaled in excess of 25,000,000,000 francs. During the same period France’s 
total disbursements for all other purposes amounted to but slightly more 
than 16,000,000,000 francs. In dollars at the current rates of exchange these 
figures mean war $11,857,000,000; interest, $1,785,000,000; all other purposes, 
$1,142,000,000. 
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American Savings » ; 

It is possible to estimate, with reasonable accuracy, the immediate sav- 
ng to the taxpayers of the United States through the inauguration of the 
naval limitation program. Experts estimate that approximately five billions 
of dollars will be saved to the taxpayers of this nation during the fifteen 
years of the life of the new naval treaty. 

Under the plan, which has been accepted by the five great naval powers, 
the United States scraps 30 capital ships. The cost of maintaining 
a capital ship is placed by naval authorities at three million dollars a 
year. Upon the item of maintenance alone, therefore, there is an annual 
saving of $90,000,000. In the case of the older capital ships the cost of 
maintenance is reckoned at something less than three millions of dollars, 
but naval authorities assert that general overhead charges which must be 
added, make ninety million dollars a year a conservative figure. 

Extended over a period of fifteen years, the duration of the naval treaty, 
and compounded at 6 per cent., this amount reaches the impressive total 
of $2,089,490,548. : 

Under the same plan, the United States scraps 13 capital ships now under 
construction. The approximate cost of the modern capital ship is $40,000,- 
000, making the total cost of these 13 new ships, if completed, $520,000,000. 
Mr. Hughes has stated that the United States already has expended 
approximately $330,000,000 on the ships under construction, which com- 
pared with the cost of completing, shows a difference of $190,000,000, or the 
amount saved by the decision to scrap these ships. Funds for meeting this 
obligation probably would not be required immediately, and therefore the 
statisticians compound the amount at six per cent. over a period of twelve 
years instead of fifteen, giving a total of $347,084,790. 

The existing yards, docks and other shore establishments of the United 
States are regarded as somewhat below adequate for the navy at its pres- 
ent strength. They are, however, thought to be sufficient for the reduced 
navy contemplated under the treaty. Naval experts figure that at a 
normal rate of expansion of the American navy, such as might have 
been expected if no limitation agreement had been reached, the appro- 
priation for shore establishments would have to be increased at least 
$10,000,000 a year. With the treaty in operation, this $10,000,000 annually 
will be saved, and, computed over a period of 15 years and compounded 
as before, becomes $200,000,000, approximately. 

Under the old conditions of competition in armament, American naval 
experts believed the United States, in order to maintain a position of naval 
strength commensurate with her size, wealth, population and territorial 
interests, should build at least two capital ships a year. With the new 
building program previously contemplated by Great Britain, and with the 
Japanese navy assuming alarming proportions under the so-called eight- 
eight program, experts declare that nothing short of a two capital ship 
deer | program would have been adequate for the. safety of the United 

tates. 

The estimated cost of a modern capital ship today is $40,000,000. If we 
are to judge by the way in which the cost of these sea-monsters has 
mounted in the past ten years, the expenditure necessary for laying down 
the modern ship of the future would have been much greater had there 
been no limitation on building. Two battleships a year, over a period of 
15 years, they therefore assert, would have cost the United States, including 
compound interest, $2,322,419,035. 

Totaling the various items—maintenance, halting construction on new 
ships, shore establishments, and the estimated saving through the abolish- 
ment of competition—we have the sum of $4,958,994,374, as representing 
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the grand total of saving to the taxpayers of the United States in fifteen 
years. 

“Productive labor,” invitation to the Conference read, “is staggering 
under an economic burden too heavy to be borne unless the present vast 
public expenditures are greatly reduced. It is idle to look for stability or 
the assurance of social justice, or the security of peace, while wasteful 
and unproductive outlays deprive effort of its just reward and defeat the 
reasonable expectation of progress. The enormous disbursements in the 
rivalries of armaments manifestly constitute the greater part of the 
encumbrance upon enterprise and national prosperity; and avoidable or 
extravagant expense of this nature is not only without economic justifica- 
tion but is a constant menace to the peace of the world rather than an 
assurance of its preservation.” 

Briefly stated the achievements of the Conference are as follows: 

1. It has brought about an agreement to abrogate the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance. 

2. It has removed the war cloud which for years has darkened our 
western horizon. 

3. It has brought about an agreement of the five leading naval powers 
to limit naval armament, the most costly of the modern engines of war. 

4. By providing in the Four Power treaty a simple and effective machin- 
ery for the friendly discussion of differences that may arise in the Pacific, 
it has inaugurated a new era. 

It has brought about the ostracism of the submarine as a ruthless 
destroyer of commerce, and branded as pirates those who are guilty of 
such practices as characterized the last war. 

6. It has brought about the formal condemnation of the deadly poison 
gas, which wrought such havoc in France. 

7. It has achieved the settlement of the troublesome Yap controversy. 

8. It has brought about an agreement between the United States, Great 
Britain, Japan, France, Italy and Holland for the distribution and control 
of the former German cables in the Pacific. 

9. By the Nine Power treaty respecting China, it has brought about 
the acceptance of the Root Resolutions, calculated to prevent injustice 
to China and friction among the powers as a result of clashes of inter- 
ests in China; and by the specific terms of that agreement it has guaranteed 
the Open Door, removed the evils of special privilege, rid China of foreign 
troops, foreign postoffices, and foreign leaseholders, and put her in a fair 
way to work out her destiny as a sovereign and independent nation. 

10. It has brought about the settlement of the difficult Shantung ques- 
tion. 

11. It has brought about a declaration of principles, pledging the nations 
to respect the integrity of Siberia and to make no encroachments upon 
her territory. 

12. It has inaugurated a new era of open diplomacy, thoroughly dis- 
proving the theories of the old school diplomats and demonstrating that 
delicate international negotiations may be carried on successfully with the 
full knowledge of the people. 

13. It has demonstrated the force of a righteously indignant public 
opinion when applied to a recalcitrant nation. 

14. It has contributed immeasureably to the good will and good under- 
standing of the peoples of the world, by fostering a willingness on the 
part of men of all nationalities to discuss their differences before a disas- 
trous war has taken place, rather than at the peace table after millions of 
lives have been lost and billions of treasure have been spent. 
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Reduction of Land Forces 


Material reduction in size of the land forces of the nations which par- 
ticipated in the Conference had been planned to take effect simultaneously 
with the naval limitation. The American delegation had been especially 
desirous of such an achievement and the American people had counted 
upon it. But early in the deliberations it became evident that European 
statesmen, especially those of France, would not consent to such a pro- 
gram. At one time this division threatened thé continuation of the Con- 
ference, so strong were the conflicting views. 

The existence of the Red Army of Russia, reputed to number a million 
men, and of the gymnasia of Germany in which, it was reported, Germans 
privately were maintaining a tradition of militarism, created among 
Frenchman an apprehension that the substantial reduction of their land 
forces would jeopardize the peace of Europe and invite attack. -This view 
did not lack supporters among countries other than France, for it was 
realized that neither Germany nor Russia would be a party to the Con- 
ference agreements and therefore would not be bound to limit armament. 
This objection did not apply to sea forces, for the European War, the 
Russian Revolution and the Treaty of Versailles left both powers without 
formidable navies. Thus it developed that the Conference agreements are 
silent on land forces, excepting in the case of China, the reduction of 
whose land forces is recommended. 

The existence of the Russian Army is a source of grave concern to all 
the Allied nations, and it is felt that until it has been demobilized there 
will be no guarantee of tranquillity in Europe. It was this view which 
influenced the United States to decline Italy’s invitation to attend the 
Genoa Conference. No settlement of lasting value could be reached there, 
the American Government believed, while the necessity to maintain large 
standing armies, as insurance against Russian aggression, prevented the 
economies without which the European budgets could not be balanced. 
Therefore, the Genoa Conference would be political and not economic, and 
the United States considered that it had no part to play in European 
politics. 

The success of the Washington Conference has been such, however, that 
it is expected the Genoa discussions will lead to a European disarmament 
conference, in which Russia and Germany shall participate, with the 
result that an agreement can be reached which will make possible a world- 
wide reduction of land forces. With the burden of these army costs sub- 
stantially lightened, Europe would be in a position to reduce her taxation 
and her rehabilitation would be accelerated. The very absence of soldiery, 
in itself, would encourage more rapid development toward stabilization by 
putting out of sight the alarming suggestion of war. 


The Far Eastern Question 


The Far Eastern Question was brought before the Conference on the 
Limitation of Armament because the inclusion in any agreement of Japan, 
one of the principal powers attending, must depend upon the adjustment 
of important economic problems of the Orient in which several of the 
Occidental signatories were concerned. 


First, there was the problem of Japanese immigration into the United 
States. The California alien land laws had brought a threat of war of 
the sort which stimulates competitive armament. The Japanese naval 
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program and the plans of the Imperial General Staff were alarming to 
Western nations having interests in the Orient. Before the calling of the 
Conference, the Far East was looked upon as a region ripe for war. 


Anglo-Japanese Alliance 


The Anglo-Japanese Alliance was regarded with some jealousy by other 
nations. The effects of this treaty and of the other related problems were 
causing increasing apprehension. Therefore, while technically outside the 
plan of a conference on the limitation of armament, it was thought proper 
to adjust these questions which, if unsettled, would cause the powers to 
hesitate before laying aside their arms. 

The effect of the Four Power Treaty is to abrogate the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, admitting the United States and France—both nations having 
large Oriental interests—to a more general agreement. An agreement to 
join in common counsel is substituted for what, in effect, was a militaristic 
alliance. The Four Power Treaty also supplants, as to the United States, 
the Root-Takahira Understanding of 1908 which provided that Japan and 
the United States should consult upon any event threatening “the status 
quo * * * on the principle of equal opportunity.” Thus, a general arrange- 
ment between four nations is substituted for separate agreements between 
three of them as individuals. 


The Nine Power Treaty 


The Nine Power Treaty, relating to China, was adopted, largely at the 
instance of the United States, in order that the principle of the Open 
Door—that is equality of opportunity in China for all nations—might be 
affirmed. It was feared that the previous declarations arising from the 
Hay Tenets were falling into neglect and needed affirmation to continue 
their binding influence for the benefit of China and to forestall any 
clashes between nations having interests there. The United States is 
authorized to invite nations not represented at the Conference to adhere 
to this treaty. 

The beneficent effect of this treaty is expected to be the removal of 
certain causes of friction between nations having interests in China. 
These difficulties had become so numerous and vexatious that they were 
forcing China into a weak position in which she might fall a prey to 
foreign aggression inimical to the pacific intents of the Conference. The 
Chinese tariff, extraterritorial judicial jurisdiction, foreign postal services, 
maintenance of foreign military garrisons, leased territories infringing 
Chinese integrity and Spheres of Influence in violation of the Open-Door 
Policy were the principal discordant factors in the Chinese situation 
which the Conference considered and took steps toward removing. It is 
expected that the agreements enunciated in respect of the Chinese rail- 
ways will rehabilitate their credit and enhance their efficiency. 


Leased Territories in China 


France agreed to surrender Kwangchouwan, a leased territory, Great 
Britain released Wei-hai-wei, and Japan released Shantung, the former 
German lease awarded Japan by the Treaty of Versailles. Under this 
important agreement, Japan is to remove her troops and the Tsingtao- 
Tsinanfu Railway is to be returned to China on payment of 53,000,000 
gold marks, plus the amount Japan expended for permanent improvements 
during her control. China is to give her fifteen year notes, redeemable 
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in five years and pending redemption China must select a Japanese subject 
for the post of traffic manager and another to serve as chief accountant. 
The latter shall serve jointly with a Chinese chief accountant. These 
officials may be removed for cause. They shall all be under a Chinese 
managing director. 

Shantung 


This Shantung agreement was not made the subject of a conference 
treaty or resolution but was a result of the Conference, it being reached 
at collateral meetings of Japanese and Chinese delegates. 


Island of Yap ’ 

Similarly, collateral meetings of American and Japanese delegates 
reached an agreement on the vexed question involving the Island of Yap. 
It provides that Japan shall retain her mandate, but the United States 
gains free access on an equal footing in all that relates to the landing 
and operation of cables. The same rights extend to radio-telegraphic 
facilities. Americans may reside in the island without restriction and 
may hold property and conduct business. Consent to the administration 
by Japan of mandated islands in the Pacific is given subject to the condi- 
tions regarding Yap and subject also to the right of the United States to 
have the benefit of engagements of Japan as set forth in the terms of the 
mandates. 

The Pacific Cables 

The question of the allocation of former German cables in the Pacific 
also was settled coincidentally with the Conference, but not in the Con- 
ference itself. As the result of negotiations between Secretary Hughes, 
Baron Shidehara, for Japan, and Jonkheer Van Karnabeek, for The 
Netherlands, an agreement was reached whereby the cable from Guam to 
Yap was awarded to the United States; that from Yap to Menado, Dutch 
Celebes, went to the Netherlands; and the line from Yap to the Japanese 
mainland was awarded to Japan. This agreement has the informal 
approval of the Allied powers and undoubtedly will be made a part of the 
general cable treaty which is to be negotiated when the question of 
allocating the former German cables in the Atlantic had been completed. 


Japanese in Siberia 

Though the question of Siberia was upon the agenda of the Conference 
for treatment in much the same manner as that of China, the problem 
resolved itself into only two parts, namely, the question of the continued 
presence of Japanese troops in Russian territory, and that relating to the 
affairs of the Chinese Eastern Railroad. As regards the evacuation of 
Japanese troops from Siberia, the Japanese delegation after a lengthy 
statement as to the reason for the presence of those troops, declared it to 
be the “fixed and settled policy of Japan to respect the territorial integrity 
of Russia, and to observe the principle of non-intervention in the internal 
affairs of that country, as well as the principle of equal opportunity for 
the commerce and industry of all nations in every part of the Russian 
possessions.” Just so soon as Japan should become convinced that it 
would be safe to withdraw her forces, the Japanese spokesman declared, 
those troops would be withdrawn. In reply, Secretary of State Hughes 
vigorously set forth the attitude of the United States toward any attempt 
at territorial aggrandizement at the expense of Siberia, reminding Japan 
that the United States on several previous occasions had indicated its 
opposition to the continued occupation of Russian territory. 
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